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HOME  MISSIONS. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  AT  SANTA  FE. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  visited  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  they 
will  identify  the  little  church  in  this  engraving,  as  the  shabby  little 
representation  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  that  city.  It  was 
built  by  the  Baptists  who  formerly  had  a  Mission  there,  probably 
as  early  as  1850,  but  it  had  been  given  up,  though  not  without 
leaving  some  seed  sown. 

When  our  good  Missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  McFarland,  was  sent  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  our  Ladies’  Society,  this  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  had  formed  part  of  the  United  States  since  1846, 
when  more  than  60,000  impoverished  and  ignorant  people,  aliens 
in  language,  faith,  customs  and  education  became  our  people,  were 
laid  at  the  very  door  of  our  Church,  to  plead  for  enlightenment. 
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and  above  all,  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
good  brother  to  build  a  suitable  church  as  he  began  his  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  1867,  and  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  help  from  the  States 
for  this  purpose,  but  interest  had  not  yet  been  excited  beyond 
our  little  circle  for  this  distant  vineyard,  and  he  wrote  : — “We 
feel  greatly  depressed  in  heart  and  mind  and  can  only  tell  our 
trials  to  God  and  ask  him  what  we  shall  do  We  know  that 
thousands  of  God’s  professed  people  have  the  money  in  abund- 
ence  to  establish  firmly  this  mission  and  make  it  successful,  but 
they  do  not  realize  how  great  a  field  opens  before  them.”  What 
was  to  be  done,  when  the  work  of  the  Master  was  urgent  ?  This 
little  old  adobe  Baptist  Church  almost  in  ruins,  without  a  roof 
even,  was  purchased  by  Dr.  McFarland  and  put  in  repair  and 
fitted  up  for  Divine  service  and  a  school. 

If  fifteen  year  ago  a  new  church  was  needed,  the  roof  having 
been  braced  up  with  pillars  and  the  low  ceiling  of  the  structure 
making  it  gloomy  and  unattractive,  what  was  the  call  now,  when 
railroads  reaching  the  city  are  bringing  in  an  increasing  population 
and  a  renewed  call  for  a  suitable  place  of  worship,  where  the  true 
word  of  God  is  taught.  This  little  old  church  will  soon  disap¬ 
pear  and  be  only  a  memory  of  the  past. 

When  Dr.  McFarland  removed  from  Santa  Fe,  we  purchased 
from  him  the  valuable  property  which  he  had  secured  for  mission¬ 
ary  purposes.  We  have  donated  a  lot  for  the  new  church,  whose 
walls  are  now  rapidly  rising,  and  we  have  pledged  also  to  raise 
^500  towards  the  building.  Will  not  some  Sunday-school  help 
us  by  their  contributions  to  put  a  few  bricks  in  this  Church  of 
Christ  ?  and  in  place  of  this  old  adobe  structure,  we  will  send 
each  school  contributing,  a  picture  of  the  new  church  which  is  to 
represent  our  Presbyterian  Board  in  this  next  to  the  oldest  City 
in  our  United  States. 


ALASKA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  appropriated,  by  advice  of 
the  Home  Board,  a  ^2,000  legacy  to  put  up  a  building  at  Hydah 
for  the  Indians,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  the  education  of  their 
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children  and  training  in  Christian  knowledge.  They  themselves 
proposed  to  remove  from  their  present  homes  and  settle  in  one 
place,  building  up  a  Christian  village  like  the  one  at  Metlahkatlah, 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  went  out  to  Alaska  last  Summer  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  stations  and  putting  up  this  building,  but 
he  failed  to  get  his  lumber  and  other  material  conveyed  to 
Hydah,  so  that  the  building  is  not  yet  started,  but  the  school  has 
been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chapman,  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Fort  Wrangell,  who  is  already  settled  at  the  new  Station  in  a 
temporary  home,  ready  to  do  such  work  as  his  hand  findeth  to  do 
in  preparation  of  the  larger  work  to  follovv.  Rev.  Mr.  Gould  and 
his  wife  are  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Gould  is  a  sister  of  our  good  missionary,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  and  we  trust  will  do  an  equally  good  work  at  Hydah, 
as  her  sister  has  done  at  Wrangell.  The  field  is  a  great  one  and 
the  work  hard,  but  the  recompense  large,  and  He  who  has  put  it 
into  their  he'arts  to  go  to  this  new  and  untried  field  of  labor  will 
give  all  strength  and  help  for  the  work.  We  shall  need  at  least 
$2,000  for  this  Station  this  year  to  cover  salaries  and  other  ex¬ 
penses — after  the  building  is  up  there  will  be  furnishing,  and 
many  other  things  to  be  thought  of.  Dr.  Jackson  has  already 
taken  out  a  bell,  and  we  look  to  our  Sunday-schools  to  pay  the 
$200  for  the  Hydah  Indian  bell,  to  call  them  to  the  House  of 
God.'  Who  will  be  foremost  in  contributing  to  this  bell,  marked 
for  Hydah  7 


THE  NEW  HYDAH  MISSION. 

[By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.] 

On  the  Southern  half  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska,  are 
five  villages  of  the  Hydahs.  They  are  a  portion  of  a  large  tribe 
occupying  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island  in  British  Columbia.  They 
are  a  large,  well-formed  and  handsome  race  with  light  complex¬ 
ion,  and  have  long  been  noted  for  their  bravery  and  ferocity  in 
war.  Terrorizing  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  were  known  as 
the  “bull-dogs”  of  the  North  Pacific.  They  have  not  even 
hesitated  to  attack  and  plunder  English  and  American  vessels. 
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In  1854  they  held  the  captain  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel  in 
captivity  until  ransomed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

They  are  a  race  with  mind  and  character  to  make  good  Christ¬ 
ians  when  once  converted. 

They  live  in  comfortable  plank  houses  with  a  fire-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  a  large  opening  in  the  roof  above  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Many  of  them  have  inserted  windows  and 
doors  into  their  buildings  and  procured  bedsteads,  tables,  stoves, 
crockery,  dishes  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life. 

Some  of  them  also  dress  in  American  clothing.  Their  food 
consists  largely  of  fish,  fresh  or  dried,  according  to  the  season. 

Their  country  also  abounds  with  wild  berries  and  deer.  The 
berries  are  preserved  for  winter  use  in  fish  oil.  They  .raise  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  the  surplus  being  marketed  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  trading  station.  Their  coast  also  abounds  with  good  clams. 

They  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  in  wood,  bone,  stone, 
gold  and  silver.  The  finest  of  the  great  cedar  canoes  of  the 
North  West  coast  are  made  by  them.  Also  the  largest,  best 
carved  and  most  striking  totem  poles,  often  being  taken  by 
strangers  for  huge  idols. 

They  make  in  stone,  human  figures,  plates  and  other  dishes, 
highly  ornamented  pipe-stems,  flutes,  figures  of  animals,  etc. 

They  also  make  great  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  their 
great  skill  being  known  to  all  who  have  visited  that  coast. 

They  also  manufacture  matting,  boxes,  etc.,  from  the  inside 
bark  of  the  cedar.  A  square  wooden  box  holding  a  couple  of 
bushels  is  manufactured  by  them  out  of  three  pieces  of  wood. 
The  four  sides  being  from  one  piece  so  mitered  at  the  corners  as 
to  bend  without  breaking. 

Polygamy  and  slavery  still  exist  among  them.  The  husband 
buys  his  wife,  while  a  mere  girl,  from  her  parents.  If  she  doesn’t 
suit  she  can  be  returned  and  the  price  refunded.  Chastity  is 
uncommon.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers. 

They  live  in  perpetual  fear  of  evil  spirits  and  give  large  sums 
to  their  conjurors  and  medicine  men,  who  by  their  incantations 
and  power  over  the  spirits,  are  supposed  to  secure  immunity 
from  the  evil  influences  of  the  spirits. 
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In  sickness  their  main  reliance  is  upon  the  incantations  of 
these  medicine  men,  and  death  is  ascribed  to  the  evil  influence 
of  an  enemy  or  witchcraft,  and  whoever  is  suspected  of  exerting 
that  influence  is  sometimes  sought  out  and  killed. 

The  dead  are  usually  burned  and  their  ashes  deposited  in  a 
box  are  placed  in  a  tree,  platform  or  a  totem  stick. 

These  are  the  people  for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  by  myself 
in  the  fall  of  1879. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  they  were  visited  by  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young 
and  Rev.  G.  W.  Lyons,  and  teachers  promised  them.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  commissioned  Rev. 
George  M.  Darley  to  that  tribe  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
opening  the  Mission,  but  Mr.  Darley  failed  to  go. 

The  lumber,  sash,  doors,  hardware,  etc.,  were  purchased  for  the 
Mission,  but  failed  to  reach  there  through  the  broken  promises 
of  the  owners  of  a  steamboat.  However,  I  was  able  to  reach 
there  by  canoe  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  1881,  and 
actually  commence  the  Mission.  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman,  who 
accompanied  me,  was  placed  in  charge  as  lay  Missionary,  and 
has  since  been  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  church  at  Fort  Wrangell  and  is  well 
commended  by  the  Missionaries  there. 

With  a  view  to  finding  an  eligible  location  for  our  new  Mission 
Station  I  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  at  Washington,  instructions  to  Captain  Nichols 
while  taking  magnetic  observations  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  to 
proceed  to  the  South-western  section  of  Cordova  Bay,  and  locate 
and  survey  a  suitable  harbor  for  a  Mission  Station.  Captain 
Nichols  with  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Steamer  “  Hassler  ” 
arrived  the  last  week  in  August,  and  made  a  preliminary  chart 
of  that  section  as  desired. 

Skule-Kah,  a  leading  chief  of  the  Hydahs,  had  been  anxiously 
looking  for  the  arrival  of  Missionaries  for  months,  and  of  course 
he  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  us.  He  called  his  people  together 
and  we  had  a  long  talk  with  them,  Dr.  Corlies,  of  Fort  Wrangell, 
kindly  interpreting.  They  took  us  around  to  a  couple  of  places 
with  a  good  water  power  for  saw-mills,  and  gave  us  our  selection 
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of  a  suitable  location  for  Mission  buildings.  This  chief  also 
gave  us  the  best  house  in  the  village  for  a  school  and  church 
room.  The  Missionary  has  curtained  off  one  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  has  his  cook-stove,  bed  and  private  quarters.  The  wife 
of  the  head  chief  does  his  washing  without  charge,  saying,  “  He 
was  teaching  them  freely  and  she  would  wash  for  him  in  like 
manner.”  And  the  Mission  is  in  successful  operation. 

The  people  take  great  interest  in  it  and  are  already  laying  their 
plans  and  making  their  preparations  to  erect  new  buildings  for 
themselves  after  the  American  plan. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Gould,  recently  appointed  for  that  Station  and 
ordained  December  14th,  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia, 
will  probably  reach  there  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Mission  to  the  Hydahs  promises  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  along  that  coast,  and  I  hope  may  be  a  great  comfort  to  the 
Ladies’  Board  of  Missions  that  has  undertaken  its  support. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCH  AT  MANTI,  UTAH. 

The  Ladies  of  .the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  Manti,  resolved  to  aid  in  building  a  fine  church  at 
this  promising  point.  It  is  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  in  San 
Pete  Co.,  and  40  miles  from  the  railroad.  The  citizens  are 
principally  Scandinavians.  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  and  wife  with 
Misses  Galbraith  and  Leonard,  teachers  of  our  school,  are  the  only 
Gentiles  in  the  town.  There  are  four  or  five  apostate  families, 
and  all  the  rest  are  Mormons.  From  these  apostates,  Mr.  Martin 
has  gathered  the  nucleus  of  his  church  organization.  The  out¬ 
look  would  not  seem  a  hopeful  one,  but  the  Sunday-school 
numbers  seventy-five  or  eighty,  and  is  the  “  leaven  ”  which  is  to 
work  amid  the  2,000  victims  to  Mormonism  centering  there. 
The  church  was  dedicated  November  13th  by  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Presbytery.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Leonard,  of  Springville, 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer,  and  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Knowles,  of 
Ogden,  preached  the  sermon.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the 
three  services,  dedication  at  ii  A.  M.,  sacrament  of  Lord’s 
supper  and  baptism  at  3  P.  M.,  and,  how  appropriate,  a  praise 
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SILVER  CITY.— A  MINISTER 
WANTED,  /f  ,  / 

Who  Will  Go? 

Silver  City  is  eight  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.  It  is 
a  place  of  about  a  thousand  popula 
tion,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  mining  districts  on  this 
continent.  It  is  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
yet  it  is  compelled  to  obtain  all  its 
supplies  from  this  way,  because  of  the 
bad  country  in  the  direction  of  San 
Diego,  and  the  excessive  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

It  is  situated  in  the  mountains  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in  a  country 
that  seems  to  have  been  made  for  a 
miner’s  paradise.  The  whole  country 
is  underlaid  with  rich  mineral  deposits 
and  some  of  the  mines  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  a  century.  In  the 
country  adjacent  to  Silver  City  are  the 
“Clifton,”  copper  mines  ;  “Two  Ikes,” 
silver  and  lead  ;  the  “Burro,”  copper  ; 
and  the  “Pinos  Altos,”  gold  mines  ; 
also  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines, 
which  were  discovered  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  are  now  owned  and  operated  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Hayes,  late  of  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado.  There  are  five  silver  stamp 
mills,  two  reverberatory  furnaces,  and 
several  copper  furnaces  in  operation 
near  Silver  City.  Five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  silver  bullion,  and  ten  tc  twelve 
tons  of  copper  slug,  are  the  weekly 
production  of  these  mines. 

To  the  eastward  of  Silver  City  is  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  was 
by  the  Mexicans  many  years  ago,  and 
now  has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
older  country  than  many  portions 
Missouri.  This  is  a  rich  productive 
country  and  will  have  a  rich  trade  to 
offer  the  commercial  world  ^as  soon  as 
an  adequate  outlet  is  provided. 

For  a  young  minister  of  ability 
consecration,  with  a  small  family,  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  openings  for  a 
great  work  for  Christ  in  this  country. 

Such  a  man  need  build  on  no  other 
foundations  and  can  leave  his  impress 
for  Christ  on  a  kingdom.  Applications 
may  be  addressed  to  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Denver,  Colorado. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Eobebts,  in  “Our  Mission 
Pield.” 

We  are  getting  along  quite  well,  and  ! 
have  every  reason  to  thank  God  and  i 
take  courage.  Our  congregation,  since 
our  friends  have  returned  from  their 
sheep  ranches,  is  very  encouraging  in¬ 
deed.  We  have  had  every  Sabbath  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  earnest  and  at¬ 
tentive  hearers  at  the  morning  services, 
and  as  many  at  Bible-class  and  Sunday- 
school.  Some  three  or  four  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  you 
know  speaks  for  itself.  Our  school  is 
not  as  full  as  in  the  winter,  but  we  ' 
have  a  very  respectable  number,  which 
is  a  great  deal,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  sisters  are  teaching  all  summer 
gratis.  It  is  evident,  from  the  books 
their  pupils  call  for,  there  are  more 
branches  taught  than  formerly,  and  | 
doubtless  more  teaching  done,  than  be¬ 
fore  our  arrival  here.  We  have  taken 
j  into  our  family  a  Mexican  girl  of 
twelve,  and  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  younger,  and  while 
this  will  add  to  our  expenses  greatly, 
we  hope  in  this  way  to  attract  interest, 
as  well  as  to  exhibit  what  Mexican 
children  can  do.  The  boy  could  read  a 
little  in  Spanish.  Three  months  ago  he 
learned  the  English  alphabet.  He  now 
reads  without  hesitating  in  the  Second 
Reader.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  apt 
child  to  learn  thus  far,  if  he  only  holds 
out. 

A^lg^^st  1. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  i 
impart  to  you  information  which  I  am  ■ 
sure  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  I 
dear  ladies  who  have  so  labored  in  New 
Mexico.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  fact  that 
our  work  seems  destined  to  expand  and 
j  grow  larger  will  lead  others  to  become 
friends  of  the  Master’s  cause  here. 
How  strange  that  so  glorious  a  work 
as  the  building  up  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  blessed  Lord  should 
depend  so  much  upon  man  I  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  previous  arrangement  made 
with  my  good  friend,  Vincenzo  Marti¬ 
nez,  a  son  of  the  much-lamented  Padre 
Martinez,  I  visited  a  neigliboring  vil¬ 
lage  called  El  Rinche,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  yesterday.  I  found  a  good 
friend  of  the  Padre,  who  gave  me  a 
hearty  welcome.  He  soon  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  few  of  his  friendly  neighbors, 
and  we  enjoyed  together  a  very 
pleasant  hour  in  the  service  of  God. 
This  man  is  not  rich,  but  has  a  little 
farm,  and  he  has  some  education  and 
intelligence.  He  was  once  sent  to  Santa 
IFe  to  represent  the  Territory  in  the 
Legislature,  where  he  met  a  Baptist 
I  missionary  of  the  name  of  Gormen, 
and  has  been  ever  since  deeply  inter- 1 
ested  in  Protestantism,  and  he  had  I 


well  worn  D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the 
ileformation,  by  his  frequent  study  of 
it.  Several  of  his  neighbors,  as  well 
as  himself,  appeared  much  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  Protestant  preaching.  They  j 
stated  but  for  the  shortness  of  the  no-  ; 
tice  there  would  have  been  more 
present ;  that  if  I  would  go  the  next 
Sabbath  I  should  have  a  good  con¬ 
gregation,  as  they  wanted  to  learn  the 
true  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  would 
attend  a  permanently  established 
Protestant  Church.  On  next  Sabbath 
I  will  organize  a  Sunday-school,  and  I 
would  ask  of  you  to  send  me  a  supply 
of  Spanish  hymn-books  and  Bibles. 
Several  persons  applied  to  me  for  Bi¬ 
bles,  but  I  could  not  supply  them,  as  I 
need  all  I  have  for  Sunday-school  use. 


HEATHENISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

l,eseu<l  of  .San  Antonio. 

I  will  try  to  give  a  brief  sketch  in 
regard  to  the  saintship  of  San  Anto¬ 
nio.  In  the  long  ago  (the  legend  runs), 
when  this  Territory  was  under  the  old 
Mexican  rule,  there  lived  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  a  man  named  Antonio,  so  good,  so 
full  of  faith  and  power  with  God,  that 
whatever  he  prayed  for  was  granted. 
When  rain  was  needed,  all  the  people 
would  entreat  Antonio  to  intercede  for 
them,  and  the  water  would  descend  in 
abundance  ;  were  the  crops  threatened 
with  destruction  by  vermin,  the  people 
would  pray  to  Antonio,  Antonio  to 
heaven,  and  the  destroyers  disappear¬ 
ed.  Now,  when  they  want  good  crops, 
they  take  his  image  (a  hideous-looking 
i  thing),  march  over  the  fields  chanting 
prayers  to  him,  believing  that  he  still 
will  intercede  for  them,  so  long  as  they 
pay  this  public  adoration  to  him  year¬ 
ly.  He  is  also  called  the  woman’s 
saint,  and  every  woman  has  a  small  im¬ 
age  of  him.  These  people  believe  in 
these  legends  of  saints  as  firmly  as  we 
do  in  the  word  of  God,  repeating  one 
tradition  after  another  with  such  earn¬ 
estness,  that  one  can  scarcely  realize  it 
to  be  only  a  superstition  of  ignorant 
minds. —  Our  Mission  Field. 

SILVER  CITY— SANTA  EE— BOZE¬ 
MAN.  ?- 

We  reprint  from  our  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2  ; 

Many  letters  have  been  received  with 
reference  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico, 
but  the  applicants  were  mainly  men  of 
too  large  families.  After  the  mission¬ 
ary  shall  reach  the  end  of  railroads  in 
Southern  Colorado  he  has  still  eight 
hundred  miles  of  staging  before  him. 


This  will  prevent  those  going  that  have 
children.  And  yet  it  is  better  that  the 
missionary  should  be  married.  At  Sil¬ 
ver  City  there  is  no  church  building  or 
organization  of  any  denomination,  only 
I  a  growing  population  of  Americans,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large,  ignorant,  super¬ 
stitious  Papist  and  Mexican  population, 
entirely  without  the  preached  gospel. 
Hence  the  work  requires  one  that  has 
executive  ability,  preaching  ability,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  great  consecration.  One 
who  can  have  an  easier  field  and  large  r 
salary  in  the  East,  and  yet  from  love 
to  Christ  and  love  to  perishing  souls 
is  willing  to  forego  ease  and  go  to  the 
front,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pieked  man. 
There  are  such  in  the  Church,  and  the 
object  of  this  article  is  to  call  them  out. 
If  Livingstone  or  Stanley  had  found 
such  a  settlement  in  the  center  of  Af¬ 
rica,  a  score  of  noble  spirits  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  carried  them  the 
gospel.  But  in  the  center  of  America 
they  are  in  equal  need  of  the  gospel. 

The  same  kind  of  a  man  is  needed 
for  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  Board  have  sought  for  months 
for  a  suitable  man  in  vain. 

Santa  Fe  has  a  population  of  about 
5,000,  mostly  Mexicans.  It  is  the  old- 1 
est  city  in  the  United  States.  Reached 
by  over  three  hundred  miles  of  stag¬ 
ing. 

The  same  kind  of  a  man  is  needed 
for  Bozeman,  Montana.  Bozeman  is 
an  important  village  on  the  proposed 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
It  is  now  reached  by  between  four  and 
five  hundred  miles  of  staging  from  Co- 
rinne,  Utah.  Applicants  will  save  time 
by  forwarding  with  their  application 
the  testimonials  of  neighboring  minis¬ 
ters,  or  of  their  Presbytery.  Further 
information  will  be  furnished  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

danta  Fe,  New  Mexico.— The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Santa  I’e  will  meet  at  Santa  Fe, 
November  17th.  It  will  bo  an  occasion 
of  much  interest  to  the  few  workers  on 
the  field,  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
work  in  that  important  territory, 

T» _ 


I  PRESBYTERY  OF  SANTA  FE. 

*  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Santa  Fe  the  following  paper 
was  presented  tor  consideration  and  ac¬ 
tion.  On  motion  of  ex-Governor  W. 
F.  'M.  Arny,  ruling  elder  from  the 
Church  in  Santa  Fe,  it  was  adopted  as 
the  sense  of  Presbytery  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  i 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  several  papers 
which  circulate  most  widely  through 
the  Church  for  publication.  i 

John  A.  Annin, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Las  Veoas,  November,  1874. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  met  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  in  November,  1874, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  justify  it  in  laying  before 
the  Church  at  large  a  somewhat  full 
statement  concerning  its  field  and  its 
work.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  fidelity  to 
the  interests  committed  to  us  requires 
us  to  take  this  course.  One  of  ihcse 
circumstances  is,  that  Presbytery  has 
been  virtually  disorganized  for  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  ex-' 
tent  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  hold  a 
meeting  daring  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  been  affirmed  in  high  places  in  the 
Church,  in  consequence  of  this  virtual 
temporary  lapse  in  our  organization, 
that  we  have  no  Presbytery.  And  this 
has  been  said  in  such  connections  as  to 
bear  very  unfavorably  upon  the  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  do  and  upon 
the  support  and  even  the  character  of 
some  of  our  members.  Without  any  de- 

^e,  therefore,  we  trust,  to  thrust  our¬ 
selves  into  any  undue  prominence  be¬ 
fore  the  Church,  we  very  respectfully 
submit  to  our  brethren  the  following 
statements,  opinions  and  inquiries.  Our 
field  of  labor  is  among  a  people,  the 
great  mass  of  whom  are  exceedingly 
Ignorant  and  degraded.  Almost  all 
forms  of  immorality  greatly  prevail. 
There  is  no  Christian  Sabbath.  There 
is  comparatively  little  pure  social  or 
family  lile.  It  there  is  piety  here,  it 
is  silting  or  kneeling  mumbling  and 
trembling  before  a  priesthood  which  it 
I'ears,  which  it  probably  hates,  which  it 
certainly  does  not  love.  It  is  clothed 
in  superstition  and  fed  on  delusion, 
and  thus  ill  clad  and  fed  it  is  ghastly 
and  haggard,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  consecrated  life,  the  life  of 
labor  and  achievement  which  Christ 
demands  of  all  his  followers. 

Our  work  encounters  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  is  of  course  to  be  expected. 
The  Romish  priesthood,  and  especially 
the  Jesuits,  are,  as  they  have  been  for 


-  - 
;  ages,  the  determined  foes  of  every 

form  of  evangolistic  effort.  They  are 
j  the  resolute  opponents  of  popular  edu- 
I  cation,  of  general  enlightenment  and 
'  elevation.  The  ignorance  and  degra- 
!  dation  of  the  people  are  to  them  sources 
!  of  life  and  wealtlx.  They  are  opposing 
us  in  our  work  by  every  available 
means.  They  endeavor  to  break  up 
our  schools.  They  excite  prejudice 
against  us  personally,  deter  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  coming  under  our  influence 
and  strive  in  every  possible  way  to  ren¬ 
der  our  efforts  of  no  avail.  And  we  are 
sure  we  do  them  no  injustice  when  we 
say,  instructed  by  events  recent  .and 
remote,  that  we  are  personally  safe,  if, 
indeed,  we  are  safe,  only  because  they 
dare  not  do  us  harm.  Our  Presbytery 
is  very  small.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Menaul, 
who  has  been  laboring  for  some  years 
at  Fort  Defiance  as  physician  under 
commission  from  the  United  States 
Government,  Rev.  James  M.  Roberts, 
of  Taos,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Annin,  of  Las 
Vegas,  are  at  present  all  our  clerical 
members  on  the  ground,  the  other  mem- 
i  bers  having  removed  out  of  the  Terri- 
I  tory.  The  Presbytery  at  its  present 
meeting  is  composed  of  these  three 
j  brethren,  and  of  a  ruling  elder  from 
each  of  our  three  churches,  viz  ;  W.  F. 
M.  Arny,  from  the  church  at  Santa 
Fe  ;  Jose  Tues  Perea,  from  the  church  of 
Las  Vegas,  andVincente  Romero,  from 
Taos.  Presbytery  would  ask  the  atteu- 
,  tion  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Board  of 
'  Home  Missions  to  the  case  of  Rev. 
Mr.  R  iberts.  He  has  been  laboring  at 
that  point  for  more  than  a  year  under 
circumstances  of  great  discouragement 
and  trial,  though,  at  the  same  time,  not 
without  much  to  cheer  and  stimulate 
I  and  minister  hope  for  the  future.  The 
circumstances  of  trial  are  that  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  declined 
to  issue  him  a  commission,  and  that  re- 
i  ports  have  gone  abroad  greatly  affect- 
I  ing  his  character  and  his  labors.  The 
i  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  hereby  ex- 
i  presses  its  profound  regret  that  there 
i  should  be  those  in  high  and  influential 
positions  in  the  Church  who  should  be 
willing  to  listen,  or  who  should  listen 
unwillingly,  to  damaging  reports  con- 
'  corning  a  brother  who  is  laboring  with 
jail  his  might  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  and  to  establish  that 
Church  which  is  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
every  Presbyterian.  And  the  Presby¬ 
tery  feels  and  expresses  this  regret, 

I  even  independently  of  tho  fact  that 
this  listening  to  unfavorable  reports, 
and  this  seeming  ready  acceptauee  of 
them  as  true,  have  resulted  in  very 
great  solicitude  and  suffering  to  a 
worthy  brother  and  his  family.  iMr. 
Roberts  is  under  tho  care  of  the  Presby- 


tery  of  Santa  Fe,  a  body  whose  fidelity 
to  the  standards  and  all  the  interests 
of  the  Church  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
as  yet  entirely  unimpeached  and  un¬ 
questioned.  Further  than  this,  Presby¬ 
tery  has  rtceived  at  its  present  meeting 
a  full  statement  from  Mr.  Annin  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  work  in 
Taos.  Mr.  Annin  states  to  Presbytery 
that  in  August  last  l^e  visited  Taos  tor 
the  c.x.press  and  sole  purpose  of'inform- 
ing  himself  concerning  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  work  at  that  point, 
lie  declares  that  he  used  all  possible 
diligence  and  impartiality  in  his  in¬ 
quiries,  that  he  had  free  access  to  par¬ 
ties  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
evangelical  religion,  and  he  expresses 
his  entire  conviction  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  labors  there  are  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  zeal,  and  in  bis  judgment 
also  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
that  they  arc  likely  to  result  in  great 
good,  i.  e,,  in  the  elevation  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  numbers  of  the  people.  Presby¬ 
tery  has  listened  with  interest  and 
satisfaction  to  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Annin,  and  hereby  earnestly  but  re¬ 
spectfully  requests  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  commission  Bro.  Roberts, 
that  he  may  continue  his  labors  among 
that  people. 

Presbytery  has  learned  with  un¬ 
feigned  astonishment  that  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  has  declined  to  ren¬ 
der  any  aid  in  the  work  of  erecting  a 
church  at  Las  Vegas,  and  would  re- 
spectlully  submit  to  the  candid  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Church  the  following 
inquiries  ; 

1.  Is  not  New  Mexico  just  such  a 
region  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
Church  when  in  General  Assembly  it 
called  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
into  being  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  work  of  building  churches  in 
frontier  and  destitute  regions  ? 

2.  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
that  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  is 
carrying  out  the  original  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created  when  it  aids  in 
building  twenty  to  thirty  churches  in 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  during  the 
space  of  two  years;  when  it  makes  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  SI, 000  to  the  church  of 
Bordentown,  within  the  sound,  as  we 
suppose,  ^f  the  bells  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  Trenton  ;  when  it  disregards  the 
express  and  recorded  request  of  the 
Assembly,  to  make  in  no  ca.--c  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  more  than  $1,000  to  a 
church,  so  that  the  funds  which  come 
into  its  bands  may  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  gives  to  some 
churches  sums  of  $2,000  and  $3,000  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  refuses  from 
year  to  year  an  application  from  a 
Presbytery  in  New  Mexico,  in  behalf 
of  a  church  in  a  destitute  and  heathen 


region,  a  church  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  and  economically  constructed,  and 
the  building  of  which,  as  we  also  know, 
has  resulted  in  very  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  missionary  and  his  family  ? 

3.  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
that  the  merely  technical  di^culty 
arising  from  the  lact  that  the  Las 
Vegas  Church  lot  was  purchased,  and 
that  church  partially  erected,  while  the 
New  Mexico  Missions  were  under  the 
Foreign  Board,  and  that  the  property, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from' 
New  York,  was  deeded  to  the  Foreif'n 
Board,  in  trust  for  the  Ladies’  Board, 

I  ought  to  be  for  a  moment  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  in  making  a  small  appropria¬ 
tion  to  a  struggling  enterprise  in  a  most 
,  destitute  region,  and  in  thus  lifting  a 
heavy  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  one 
who  is  laboring  hard  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  our  Divine  Master  amidst 
the  desolations  of  many  generations, 
and  in  enabling  him  to  complete  the 
church,  and  dedicate  it  free  from  debt? 
Is  not  that  property  as  safe  from  aliena¬ 
tion  or  perversion  as  if  it  were  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  ?  And  is  not  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  in  refusing  to  aid  the  Las 
Vegas  Courch  on  such  grounds,  erect- 
j  ing  a  means  into  an  end,  and  giving  to 
I  a  mere  rule  and  detail  of  administration 
the  importance  of  an  ultimate  object, 
and  a  chief  purpose  ?  The  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Santa  Fe  is  persuaded  that  those 
inquiries  are  not  unwoithy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  they  are  per¬ 
suaded  further,  that  they  will  receive 
such  attention  as  the  Church  may 
judge  them  to  merit. 

Presbytery  would  express  its  sincere  I 
gratitude  in  view  of  the  cuuveutiou  or 
articles  of  agreement  which  ttie  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  the  American 
Missionary  Society  have  recently  en¬ 
tered  into,  and  its  cordial  approbation 
of  those  articles  of  agreement.  And 
it  would  further  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  same  or  similar  terms 
and  principles  of  co-operation  or 
mutual  regard  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  all  evangelical  denominations. 

Presbytery  expresses  its  deep  solici¬ 
tude  in  view  of  the  liuaucial  condition 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and 
offers  fervent  prayers  to  the  Head  of 
the  Church  that  it  may  be  speedily  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  embarrassments.  AV’e  re-  j 
I  spond  to  the  overture  sent  by  the  As-  ’ 
sembly  to  the  Piesbyterics  in  reference 
to  the  term  eldership  unanimously  in 
j  the  affirmative.  And  finally  we  ask  an 
I  interest  in  the  prayers  of  all  who  love 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  the  house 


of  his  abode,  that  our  labors,  attended 
with  many  trials,  and  some  of  them  in 
some  degree  peculiar,  may  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord,  but  may  be  a  power¬ 
ful  agency  for  good  among  this  de¬ 
graded  and  dying  people,  and  that  our 
several  Missions  may  be  fountains  of 
living  waters  in  this  wretched  land  of 
darkness  and  desolation. 


THE  SECOND AR  Y  LANG  U AG¬ 
ES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

There  are  three  of  them.  The  Che- 
nook,  the  Sign  Language  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  Spanish.  *  All  of  these  have  be¬ 
come  of  universal  value.  The  Chenook 
is  a  language  of  about  300  words,  the 
average  number  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
unlearned,  and  originated  with  the  Fur 
Companies  of  the  Nor&i  west  and  British 
America  for  trading  purposes.  It  is  a 
miinture  of  French,  English  and  Indian. 
It  has  been,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  still 
is,  used  by  our  missionaries  in  Alaska  in 
commencing  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  En¬ 
glish  words.  Its  special  region  of  use  is 
the  part  west  of  the  first  range  of  .the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  north  of  Oregon. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  commerce  becom¬ 
ing  the  unwitting  servant  of  Christ  and 
his  gospel.  The  love  of  money  begat  it,  I 
but  the  love  of  “those  begotten  of  him,” 
has  brought  forth  a  new  use  and  a  high¬ 
er  one  for  it. 

The  “sign  language,”  the  result  of  a 
great  congress  of  all  the  tribes,  especially 
of  the  plains  Indians,  has  also  its  mis¬ 
sionary  use  in  those  valuable  schools  at 
Carlisle  and  elsewhere,  east  and  west, 
where  are  gathered  Indians  from  so 
many  different  tribes.  The  boys  and 
girls  by  it  can  talk  kindly  to  new-com¬ 
ers,  and,  until  they  know  English,  in-  j 
struct  them  in  the  drill  and  duties  of 
the  schools.  The  “cut  arm”  and  the 
“cut  throat”  alike  can  raise  their  hands 
above  their  heads  and  clasp  them  to  say 
they  are  friends.  No  hand  “pushing 
away  from  the  owner”  says  “stand  off.” 
But  one  says  to  another,  “Come  with  us 
and  we  will  show  you  the  way.”  They, 
in  the  congress  of  savages  years  ago 
gathered  in  the  Indian  Territory,  had 
no  more  idea  of  its  gospel  efiiciency  than 
did  the  angry  Indian  who  originated,  I 
believe,  the  Creek  alphabet,  when  he  on 
bark  made  letters  which  were  after¬ 
wards,  in  spite  of  him,  used  as  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  the  Bible  now  printed  in  that 
language.  So  the  first  two  languages 
fill  up  a  great  want  for  all  that  territory 
north  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 


though  used  also  there.  Both  are  sim¬ 
ply  used  as  beginning  helps  and  agencies. 

But  the  Spanish  is  useful  for  both  be¬ 
ginning  and  constant  work.  The  belt 
which  includes  southern  Texas,  south¬ 
ern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  contains  abont  200,000  Span¬ 
ish  speaking  people,  Mexicans  and  In¬ 
dians.  It  is  a  secondary  language  to  the 
Indians  and  to  us.  There  is  no  other 
separated  group  of  people  so  large  as  this 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
nearly  as  large  as  all  the  Indians  of  the 
country  put  together,  if  not  actually  as 
large.  There  is  no  foreign  language  so 
easy  to  learn.  There  is  none  so  pure 
Latin  as  this.  Spain  speaks  to-day  the 
purest  Latin  of  all  the  seven  Roman 
peoples.  The  causes  of  this  are  to 
be  seen  in  history.  As  it  took  Rome  two 
hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  Han¬ 
nibal  there  to  conquer  and  pacify  Spain, 
she  in  her  grandly  intelligent  way  placed 
some  of  her  finest  colonies  there,  and 
both  favored  and  cultivated  them.  Cic¬ 
ero  confessed  the  Latin  of  the  Spanish 
poets  the  equal  of  that  of  Rome  and 
Cadiz  became  her  rival  in  culture.  When 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarans  commenced, 
the  Alani,  Vandals  and  others  passed 
through  her  to  Africa  without  settlement. 
When  the  Visigoths  came,  Ulfilas  and 
his  Bible — the  first  European  transla¬ 
tion — had  evangelized  them,'  and  they 
respected  the  culture  they  encountered 
in  the  subj  ugated  country.  As  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  largely  Latin,  and  as  nearly 
all  our  educated  people  know  Latin,  the 
learning  of  Spanish  becomes  easy.  Nine¬ 
ty  days  of  school  teaching  among  Mexi¬ 
cans,  accompanied' by  study  of  Spanish 
text-books,  will  give  any  cultivated  per¬ 
son  a  good  headway  in  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  the  books  to  give  the  idiom 
and  vocabulary,  and  the  school  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  ear,  the  most  necessary  part  of 
the  education. 

It  is  encouraging  in  beginning  to  learn 
this  language  with  a  view  to  save  the 
souls  of  its  speakers,  to  feel  that  the  Bi¬ 
ble  saved  their  language  from  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  gave  tone  religiously  to  those 
among  w'hom  the  miEsionary  comes. 
Besides  this  encouragement  there  are 
others,  and  lessons  to  our  schools  and 
colleges.  These  200,000  people  are  open  ^ 
to  the  gospel  worker,  teacher,  or  preach¬ 
er  and  he  can  easily  enter  in,  not  re¬ 
quiring  long  years  of  preparatory  study 
in  order  to  get  at  their  tongue  and  i 
hearts.  And  they  being  open,  they  are  I 
but  a  door  to  about  12,000,000  south  of  j 
them  in  Old  Mexico  and  still  southward.  | 
Then,  too,  railroad  after  railroad,  com-  , 


pany  on  company,  and  business  after  ^ 
business  are  rushing  southward,  im-  ^ 
polled  by  love  of  gain.  With  these  will ; 
disappear  danger  and  opposition  to  the  j 
Protestant  missionary.  There  is  no  bet-  ^ 
ter  business 'opening  on  the  continent  j 
to-day  than  New  and  Old  Mexico.  The 
language  offers  an  impalpable  difficulty. 
The  lessons  to  our  schools  and  colleges 
and  their  scholars  and  graduates  are 
these :  As  much  as  the  south  in  ante- 
war  days  offered  openings  to  tbe  enter¬ 
prising  Yankee  school  teacher,  male  and 
female.  New  and  Old  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona  offer  to  all  our  educated  young  peo¬ 
ple  to-day,  but  more  especially  to  our 
educated  young  women.  The  Mexican 
people  feel  now  more  than  ever  the  need 
of  education  for  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  governess  who  can  learn 
Spanish  and  teach  English,  can  find  em¬ 
ployment  more  than  any  one  else.  The 
style  of  the  wealthy  classes  leads  to  this, , 
idea  of  having  a  teacher  all  to  them-  j 
selves,  possibly  to  be  shared  with  a  few  j 
friends.  Women  of  culture  and  enter- : 
prise  can  get  such  situations  and  a  good  , 
salary. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  would  do 
well  to  substitute  Spanish  for  French  in 
their  curriculums.  With  the  French 
and  their  language,  so  as  to  use  it  large¬ 
ly,  we  will  not  be  brought  into  contact. 
The  discipline  of  the  purer  Spanish  will 
be  higher  and  better  than  that  acquired 
from  the  study  of  the  French.  Its  util¬ 
ity,  its  value  for  good  and  God  will 
never  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  Spanish. 
Duty  ever  gains  emphasis  from  prox- 1 
I  imity.  Do  that  which  is  at  hand,  is  the  j 
first  call  to  every  man.  Our  students 
;  aiming  at  missionary  life  must  consider 
'  that  nigh  a  year  is  lost,  and  many  a 
mission  field  almost  destroyed,  by  the 
I  ignorance  of  the  language,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  a  missionary  who  left  a  field 
knowing  the  language.  No  missionary 
ought  to  be  removed  for  one  ignorant  of 
the  language  until  the  new-comer  has 
had  a  year’s  acquaintance  with  the 
j  tougue  spoken.  The  new  one’s  presence 
j  is  equivalent  to  a  total  absence  of  mis- 
j  &iou.*ry.  And  one  equals  zero  ! 

Having  Spanish,  the  owner  has  com¬ 
merce,  position,  wealth  and  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  all  before  him.  '  An  awakening 
opportunity,  and  a  nation  arising  to  all 
the  conceptions  of  a  grand  future,  call 
him,  “  Come  over  and  help  us.”  What 
Macedonia  opened  to  Paul  and  Europe, 
the  200,0C“'  ’Spanish  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  open  us  ahd  Mexico!  Let  us 
remember  that,  in  progress  and  useful- 
j  ness,  being  without  reason  is  the  great - 


eat  of  sins.  The  “no  tiene  razou— it  has 
no  reason,”  is  the  Spanish  idiom  for  “It 
is  wrong,”  and  has  divine  application  as 
a  teacher  to  those  who  draw  up  curricu¬ 
lums.  German  and  French  may  have  a 
small  local  financial  value  in  such,  but 
Spanish  grows  large  and  Ghristlike  in 
its  universality  of  service  and  benedic¬ 
tions  offered  to  every  student. 

Let  the  daughters  of  our  church,  who 
have  ambitions  for  self-support  and 
yearnings  for  usefulness,  think  upon 
what  Spanish  and  Mexico  mean.  Let 
them  say,  if  the  way  be  clear,  “I  am  go- 1 
ing  south  to  seek  my  fortune  and  my  ' 
Savior.”  Zenana  work  is  a  beneficient  | 
thing;  here  is  a  form  of  it.  Let  a  Chris-  ^ 
tian  woman  become  established  in  a 
hacienda,  in  a  plaza,  or  a  great  city,  the  i 
companion  of  the  daughters  and  sons  of 
a  great  and  wealthy  man  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution  of  Mexican  society, 
then  her  influence  for  Christ  and  truth 
will  be  simply  immense.  She  will  be¬ 
come  the  mother  of  princes  in  all  the 
new  birth  of  enlightenment  and  pro¬ 
gress.  As  one  laboring  among  these 
people,  knowing  some  little  of  them, 
and  having  some  opportunity  of  helping 
such  applicants,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
aid  all  who  mean  business.  I  am  too 
busy  to  bother  with  any  sentimental¬ 
ists.  Alex.  M.  Darley, 

Presbyterian  Missionary  to  the  Mexi 
cans  of  Colorado. 

Trinidad,  Col.,  July  7. 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico. —The 
Sabba'h-Bchool  was  reorKanizt  d  on  Sun¬ 
day  6  h  inst.,  with  8.  C.  Beilis  President; 

J  M  Ginn.  Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  M 
Ginn,  1  reasurer  ;  Mrs.  E.  Pratt,  Secreta¬ 
ry  and  Libarian. 

Taos,  New  Mexico.  —  Encouragint 
eports  are  received  trom  Mr  Roberts’ 
Mission.  It  is  expected  that  the  Presby- 
jp.ry  of  Santa  Fe  will  soon  organize  a 
.hurch 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.— "^he  Prob 
estant  Mission  Scnooi  ol  L  i.b  Vegas,  un 
der  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin,  be¬ 
ing  the  jevyel  and  pride  of  San  Miguel 
County’s  educational  institutions,  and 
free  to  all  who  desire  to  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  thereof,  has  concluded  the  summer 
vacation. 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  — From 
the  Mining  Life  we  learn  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood  has  been  preaching  a  series  of 
special  sermons  on  Sabbath  evenings. 
The  attendance  has  largely  increased 
since  the  holidays,  and  Mr.  Wood  seems 
to  be  growing  in  popular  favor. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


BY  PROF.  G.  B.  WILLCOX. 

Any  one  accustomed  to  an  Eastern  city  with,  buildings  tower¬ 
ing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  story,  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of 
these  squat  adobe  houses  as  he  approaches  a  town  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  They  look  as  if  old  Father  Time  had  swept  the  place  with 
his  scythe,  making  way  with  everything  above  the  first  story, 
and  leaving  the  field  of  house-roofs  as  smoothly  level  as  that 
of  sand  and  grass  below.  Adobe,  as  most  readers  know,  is 
nothing  but  mud  mixed  with  cut  straw,  divided  into  bricks 
about  twice  the  size  of  those  we  use  in  the  East,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  adobe  bricks  vary  somewhat  in  quality  with  the 
fineness  of  the  material  and  the  skill  of  the  maker.  But  the 
supei'iority  of  the  better  walls  is  not  chiefly  in  the  adobe,  but 
in  a  smooth  coat  of  stucco  spread  over  it.  No  pressed  brick 
is  to  be  seen  in  New  Mexico,  and  very  little  either  of  fire-baked 
brick  or  wood,  used  in  building.  The  adobe  houses,  even  the 
best  of  them,  are  poorly  lighted  (as  mud  walls  will  not  bear  to 
be  freely  pierced  with  windows),  but  are  claimed  to  be  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  office  of  a  prominent  physi¬ 
cian  I  found  lighted  only  by  a  few  panes  of  glass  in  the  doors. 
The  Hot  Springs  of  Las  Vegas,  where  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  fine  hotel  buildings  and  every  facil¬ 
ity  for  the  use  of  the  water,  arc  lauded  by  invalids  who  have 
tried  them  as  marvelously — almost  miraculously — healing.  I 
foimd  the  temperature  of  the  water  higher  than  I  had  supposed. 
There  are  twenty -two  springs,  a  portion  of  them  overlaid  with 
heavy  slabs  of  stone.  And  as  you  thrust  the  hand  under  one 
of  the  stones  (some  feet  above  the  water)  the  heat  is  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  water  will  boil  an  egg  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Another  object  of  interest  in  Las  Vegas  is  the  Penitentes,  a  sect 
of  fanatics,  whom  the  fanatical  Romisb  church  of  New  Mexico 
itself  could  not  endure,  but  has  excommunicated.  They  claim, 
however,  to  be  as  far  above  the  church  as  that  rates  them  below. 
Perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  plaza  a  hill  is  crowned  by  a  huge 
rough-hewn  cross,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  sacred 
goal  to  which  these  wretched  creatures  creep  annually  on  hands 
and  knees,  stopping  often  to  lash  themselves  on  the  naked  back 
and  shoulders  with  heavy  bundles  of  cactus  that  gash  and 
draw  blood  at  every  stroke.  One  miserable  being  tortured  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  this  way  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  of  course 
is  a  saint  of  super-extra  quality  in  the  Peniteute  calendar.  Las 
Vegas  has  some  5,000  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of  them  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who,  by  immigration,  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Mexicans. 

Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  town  on  the  continent,  is  far  more  decid-  ' 
edly  foreign  in  its  look  than  Las  Vegas  or  probably  any  city 
in  North  America  except  Quebec.  The  unusual  style  of  do-  I 
meslic  architecture  is  a  quadrangle  of  one  story,  with  an  open! 
court  or  “placita’’ in  the  center.  You  ring  the  front  doorbell* 
and  are  invited  through  into  the  open  air.  On  one  side  is! 
the  door  ioto  the  parlor,  on  another  into  the  kitchen,  eta.  Or, 
there  may  be  two  families  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  placita.  ! 
I  was  vividly  reminded  of  Simon  Peter  at  the  fire  in  the  court  1 
j  of  the  high  priest’s  palace.  Probably  the  oldest  building  in  ' 

!  the  United  States  is  the  San  Miguel  chapel  here.  Considerable  ! 

[  portions  of  the  walls  have  been  standing  since  1590.  The  in-  i 
terior  is  chiefly  modern,  though  one  or  two  timbers  have  in-j 
scriptions  claiming  for  them  as  great  age  as  the  walls.  The  I 
walls  are  castellated  along  their  upper  edges,  as  if  they  might  ‘ 
(surrounding,  as  they  do,  a  fi  it  roof)  have  served  as  a  fort  for 
protection  against  Indians.  It  is  suggestive  to  sit  within  an  ! 
enclosure  where  those  mailed  hidalgos  of  three  centuries  ago  1 
(who  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  their  cruelty  to  these  poor 
Pueblos  in  their  gold  mines)  gathered  to  worship  the  Virgin.  | 


There  is  wild  life  ia  New  Mexico.  Mjn  carry  arms  quite  gen¬ 
erally.  Their  attitude  seems  to  be  about  that  of  a  free  ranger  in 
his  reply  to  the  question  of  a  friend  of  mine,  why  he  carried 
weapons;  “  Wa’al  stranger,  I  dont  want  a  revolver  very  often, 
but  when  I  do,  I  want  it  mighty  bad !”  One  young  desperado, 
Beverly  Kidd,  originally  from  New  York  or  near  it,  unusually 
intelligent,  organized  a  band  of  brigands,  and  in  robbing  stages, 
pillajging  ranches,  killing  on  the  slightest  provocation,  etc.,  be¬ 
came  the  terror  of  the  Territory.  Taken  at  la3t,he  contrived  while 
in  custody  and  chained,  to  get  hold  of  a  revolver,  killed  two 
officers,  armed  himself  like  an  arsenal  and  rode  off,  shooting 
another  man  on  the  way  and  swearing  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive.  Another  sheriff,  a  determined  mao,  went  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  Kidd,  seeing  two  ot  his  attendants  at  the  door  of  a 
house  (his  own  lodgings,  I  believe)  went  promptly  in  to  dispose 
of  him.  It  was  after  night-fall,  but  the  moon  was  nearly  full. 
The  sheriff,  as  Kidd  entered^ the  room,  crouched  in  a  dark  cor¬ 
ner,  where  Kidd  soon  saw  him  and  leveled  his  revolver.  But 
fortunately  for  New  Mexico,  he  himself  was  standing  as  a  fair 
mark  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  sheriff,  a  half-second  too  quick 
for  him,  ended  his  career  with  a  ball  through  his  heart.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  had  killed  more  men  than  he  was  years 
old.  He  was  the  envy  of  all  men  of  his  ilk  for  his  agility  in 
producing  and  using  a  pistol.  If  he  had  time  for  a  thought  in 
the  last  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  disgust  at  hav¬ 
ing  let  the  sheriff  “get  the  drop  on  him,”  as  the  phrase  is  here. 

The  Jews  of  New  Mexico,  of  whom  there  are  many,  are 
a  very  different  class  from  the  majority  of  their  race  in  the 
United  States.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  among  the  best  citizens 
of  the  Territory.  The  background  must,  to  be  sure,  be  pretty 
dark  that  brings  out  such  men  in  flattering  contrast.  For  they 
have  little  jealousy  for  religion,  even  Jewish.  But  they  are 
honest,  public-spirited,  calm  and  reasonable  in  discussion,  and 
exemplary  in  domestic  life.  I  should  not  select  a  Jew  in  New 
Mexico  to  conducts  revival,  or  to  head  a  subscription  for  a 
Congregational  church.  But  he  has  his  uses  none  the  less. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  MEXICO. 


New  Mexico  has  in  its  borders  121,000  square  miles.  Some 
of  its  mountain  peaks,  such  as  Mt.  Taylor,  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe,  are  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean  elevation 
of  the  whole  Territory  is  about  6,000  feet  above  tide-water.  Its 
valleys  are  the  sanitarium  of  the  world.  For  all  throat  and 
lung  diseases  in  their  worst  stages,  the  climate  has  no  equal. 
Here  you  have  the  two  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  relief 
of  weak  lungs;  a  southern  latitude  with  a  high  elevation.  Two 
years  since  a  friend  of  mine  went  to  Santa  Fe  for  his  health. 
He  was  fast  going  into  consumption,  and  weighed  just  130 
pounds.  To-day  he  weighs  218  pounds,  and  I  am  afraid  could 
floor  me  in  a  fair  bodily  struggle.  I  know  personally  of  many 
such  cases.  In  these  elevated  valleys  no  rough  winds  ever 
blow.  Y^ou  can  sleep  on  the  ground  for  ten  months  in  the  year 
and  feel  no  dampness. 

The  tough  little  burro — a  degenerate  son  of  the  ass  family — 
is  the  beast  |of  burden  everywhere.  I  will  contract  to  lift  any 
one  of  them  over  a  five-rail  fence,  and  yet  I  have  seen  three 
Mexican  boys  riding  one  burro.  He  will  carry  one-tenth  of  a 
cord  of  wood  which  completely  covers  him,  giving  the  whole 
outfit  “  the  appearance  of  a  walking  wood-pile,  and  travel  for 
I  a  whole  day  without  a  mouthful  to  eat.  A  Mexican  loads  dow  n 
a  half  dozen  of  these  animals  and  drives  them  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  town  bringing  home  boxes  and  bags  and  bales  of  dry 
goods,  making  the  thirty  miles  in  one  day.  Then  he  jerks  off' 
the  load,  pulls  the  halter  off  the  burros’  heads,  gives  each  one 
of  them  a  kick,  and  they  canter  away  into  the  mountain  to  eat 
jdry  weeds  and  bark  till  they  are  wanted  again. 


'  There  ia  nothing  on  earth,  or  in  the  heavens  above,  or  under 
the  earth,  that  equals  or  is  like  unto  a  Mexican  cart.  There 

are  no  nails,  bolts,  screws  or  pieces  of  iron  or  other  metal  in  its 
construction.  It  has  two  wheels  and  a  rack  on  a  single  axle, 
and  still  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  is  either  square,  straight, 
round  or  plumb.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Southwest  is  be¬ 
yond  computation.  Syenitic  rocks  break  through  the  paleozo-| 
ic  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone.  Here,  also,  are’ 
dykes  of  porphyry.  Between  the  seams  of  the  first-named  are 
silver  and  gold.  Out  of  the  part  of  New  Spain  which  we  ac-i 
quired  in  the  Treaty  of  Hidalgo,  in  1848,  and  the  purchase  in 
’53,  we  have  taken  in  thirty  years  over  $3,100,000,000  in  silverJ 
and  gold.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  this  was  silver.  But  we  have 
only  touched  lightly.  The  greatest  wealth  is  hidden,  or  yet 
undeveloped.  1  know  of  a  mine  out  of  which  they  are  getting 
ore  so  rich  that  it  yields  $7,000  a  ton.  Another  shaft  just  opened 
in  the  same  mine  yields  $20,000  a  ton.  Polybacite  comes  forth 
in  great  blocks  which  1  saw  and  handled.  It  is  70  per  cent.  ■ 
pure  silver.  They  claim  that  there  are  over  $20,000,000  in  sight. 

This  mine  is  not  for  sale,  and  such  stock  is  not  on  the  market. 

But  there  are  “  millions  in  it.”  Since  1520  we  have  taken  out 
of  the  hills  of  the  Southwest  over  $6,000,000,000.  We  have 
only  touched  the  beginning. 

The  only  turquoise  mines  on  the  continent  are  here.  Emerald, 
agate,  amethyst,  opal,  carbuncle  and  garnets  are  found  in  the 
hills.  Great  fields  of  bituminous  coal  are  being  opened.  Anthra 
cite  coal  of  the  finest  quality  is  mined  with  ease,  and  mica  j 
mines  exceedingly  rich  are  yet  untouched.  Stock  lives  out  of 
doors  all  winter,  with  no  foofi  save  the  mezquite  or  grama  grass, 
which  turns  to  hay  uncut  on  the  ground,  it  looked  strange  on 
the  plateaus  to  see  sheep,  fat  and  flourishing,  with  no  shelter 
save  the  natural  aroyas  and  the  snow  lour  inches  deep. 

Next  February  you  can  go  to  California  ma  New  Mexico, 
steel  rail,  stone  ballast  and  twenty  minutes  for  dinner.  ; 

Robert  West. 

on  one  side,  a  few  yards  from  the 
main  road.  At  a  little  distance 
were  the  bodies  of  two  men. 
Further  on  towards  the  hill  lay 
another  liody.  partially  burned. 
Further  np  the  slope  towards  the 
top  of  the  hill,  with  his  face  tnrn- 
;  ed  downward  towards  his  moth(‘r 
I  earth  to  which  his  rtmiains  will 
i  this  day  be  committed,  and  cover- 
i  ed  with  blood,  lay  the  remains  of, 

:  a  frontier  hero,  the  staire  driver 
Jim  Sweeney.  Near  his  body 
were  large  stones  bespattered 
jAvith  blood,  which  axipeared  to 
i  have  been  cast  at  the  d^'ing  man 
’  to  consummate  the  Apache  thirst 
i  for  vengeanct*. 

,  The  driver  was  evidently  the 
i  first  victim  on  the  coach.  His  seat 
I  on  the  coach  was  (overed  with 
!  blood.  At  a  shoiT  distance  from 
!  the  coach  lay  a  white  mnle  near 
I  a  two-horse  wagon.  The  wagon 
i  (‘ontained  a  net  and  a  large  cpian- 
j  tity  of  fish  brought  from  the  Rio 
I  (Irande.  Around  lay  the  usual 
j  signs  of  Indian  deviltiy — broken 
j  e.xiiress  packages,  rifled  letters, 

I  cnt  leather  and  damagc^d  articles. 
The  faces  of  the  dead  men  were 
dreadful  to  see.  The  human 
countenance  divine  was  ravaged  i 
'  and  disfigured  b  e  y  o  n  d  re- 1 
cognition.  One  f>f  the  bodies  lay  j 
I  with  the  white  breast  bared  and  | 


Another  Indian  Massacre* 


Ft.  Cumming.>^^  K.  3/.,  } 
Jauaarp  'jo,  1881.  f 
Editor  Ththty-Four: 

j  Last  night  about  a  quarter  to 
I  ten  o’clock,  Avhile  the  wind  Avas 
bloAving  furiously  over  these 
bleak  hills  and  plains,  the  Silver 
Cit}^  coach,  Avhich  left  here  earlier 
in  the  evening  en  route  for  Mesi- 
I  lla,  drove  rajiidly  back  into  the 
post  Avith  the  sad  iieAvs  of  another 
Indian  massacre.  The  driver  re- 
])orted  that  he  had  driA  eii  up  to 
the  jdace  Avhere  it  occurred,  and 
seeing  the  dead  stock  and  the 
bodies  of  tin?  human  victims, 
without  Avaiting  to  investigat(^ 
he  turned  around  and  returned 
Ao  the'i)ost.  In  less  than  forty 
minutes  General  Dudley,  Avith 
tAA^o  comi)anies  of  cavaliy,  aa  rs  on 
the  road,  and  in  an  hour  and  tAv'en- 
ty-nine  minut(‘S  reached  the 
ground  Avhere  the  slaughter  had 
oc(*uri‘(‘d. 

The  scene  of  tills  latest  im¬ 
molation  of  human  life  to  saA  age  ! 
criu'lty  AA'as  a  sj»ot  JustbeloAv| 
the  broAv  of  the  hill  Avhich  des- ; 
(•ends  about  a  mile  south  of: 
Goodsight.  Tlie  incoming  coacli  * 
from  Mesilla,  Avith  a  couide  ofj 
dead  mules,  lay  careeiJ(*d  slightly  j 


'  the  n^2;ht  side  ])Tn  ned  to  a  eliarred ' 

I  and  crisp  hlack  mass  of  human 
cinder. 

The  body  of  one  of  the  men,  as 
appeared  by  tlie  way-bill,  was  i 
j  that  of  Thonias  White,  on  liis  I 
I  way  from  Mesilla  to  Hot  Springs, 
The  ofclier  two  victims  were  prob- 
ably  the  men  on  the  lish  wagon. 

I  Although  the  night  was  a 
moonlight  one,  it  required  some 
time  to  lind  traces  of  the  Indians. 
When  found,  the  trail  sliowed 
the  tracks  of  about  forty  ponies. 
The  direction  tjik^ui  was  towards 
j  the  “Macho.”  Geiunal  Dudley 
ordered  (Japtain  Humphreys  and 
Lieutenant  Taylor,  in  command 
of  the  two  companies  of  cavalry, 
to  take  up  the  trail  iinmediatel}'. 
Thev'  started  out  from  the  scene 
with  seven  days’  rations.  A  cai'e- 
,  fill  search  Avas  then  made  in  the  j 
neighborhood,  but  n  o  t  li  i  n  g 
fm  tlier  was  discovered  excejiting 
the  cut  upxiers  of  a  pair  of 
woman’s  shoes,  from  which 
♦evidence  a  siqiposition,  perhaps 
erroneous,  Avas  made  that  a 
Avoinan  accompanied  the  Avagon 
party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it , 
Avas  not  so.  | 

The  place  Avhere  the  coach  aa’us  i 
overcome  is  about  tAvelv(‘,  or  per- 1 
liaps  thirteen,  miles  from  her«. 
Were  Ave  frontier  peojile  not 
steeled  by  sad  familiarity  Avith  I 
such  scimes  of  horror,  the  sight : 
pres(‘nt(?d  to  our  gaze  Avould  have  | 
stricken  us  Avith  terror.  In  the  I 
bright  moonlight  on  tliis  lonely  | 
plain  lay  the  four  mutilated  i 
victims.  One  Avith  a  snoAAy  Avliite  j 
breast  and  a  blackened  side  lay  I 
Avith  scarlet  distorted  face  and  i 
hands  and  anus  outstretch<*d,  | 
under  tin?  cope  of  God’s  heaven,  I 
as  if  imploring  pity  and  mercy  ! 
on  his  soul  and  vengeance  on  his  j 
murderers.  Another  Avith  his  face 
doAvuAvard  and  the  body  still  ^ 
Avann,  as  though  death  had  not 
come  to  him  until  hours  of  torture 
had  intervened. 

The  circumstances  tended  to 
shoAv  that  the  Avagon  jiarty  was 
first  sacrificed.  Then  the  band  , 
concealed  itself  in  a  ravine  along ; 
the  road  near  the  place  Avhere  it  ^ 
descends  Avith  sonu*  precipitancy,  j 
aAvaiting  the  arrival  of  tlie  coach,  i 
After  a  thorough  search  Gener-  i 
al  Dudley  had  the  bodies  care-  j 
fully  laid  in  the  Avagon  and  coach  i 


and  brought  into  tlie  post.  It; 
can  be  said  of  the  military,  and  : 
especially  of  th(‘ir  commander,  j 
that  the  energy  and  quickness  i 
shoAvn  by  tliem  deserves  the  very  | 
highest  praise.  It  is  supposed  ! 
that  the  Indians  attacked  the  j 
coacli  and  Avagon  as  early  as  six 
o’clock — possibly  before  that.  It  | 
is  not  their  custom  to  await  the  j 
arrival  of  night  to  massacre  their  | 
victims.  Hence,  if  they  decanq)-  j 
ed  immediatidy  they  must  have  j 
I  had  a  start  ahead  of  the  troops  | 

I  of  from  six  to  nine  hours.  They 
started  over  the  hills  and  since 
I  the  ncAvs  General  Dudley  has 
i  been  ordering  troops  to  i>roceed 
i  from  all  available  points  to  try  i 
to  intercept  them. 

In  closing,  hd  one"entirely  un¬ 
connected  AAUth  the  military  s(3r- 1 
;  vice  say,  Avitliout  any  desire ' 
j  Avliatever  to  unduly  or  unfairly ! 

I  praise,  that  the  commanding  ’ 

,  officer.  General  Dudley,  sIioavs 
I  the  vigor  and  good  j iidginent  of 
i  an  officer  schooled  in  his  pro¬ 
fession;  and  his  t(*nderness  f<s 
thh  d(*ad.and  his  activity  in  per 
fotining  liis  duties  toAvards  tin 
living  ('vinced  tnh  ^ehsibiliti«‘s  ot 
the  gentleman,  comtiined  Avith 
the  zeal  of  the  soldier..  The 
bodies  aa  cu’c  Avra]>ped  in  Avitiding 
.sheets  and  buried  to-day.  One 
of  them  has  bet'ii  identifii'd  as  a 
man  Jackson,  re(‘(mtly  in  the  eni- 
ploy  of  a  railroad  contractor  in 
the  mighborhood.  Since  Ids 
1  ivturn  from  the  f^cene.  General 
Dudley  has  shcc<^‘e<Ied  in  Iiua  ing 
I  troops  sent  otit  from  Dt.  Bayard, 
i(h)Iorado,  Ft.  Gralg  and  other 
points. 

%  *  i/,  * 

'  Since  Avriting  the  above  ur- 
count,  Ave  leai  ii  that  the  fish  Ava¬ 
gon  left  Mason's  ranch  on  the 
afternoon  of  th(>  day  the  party 
,m(*t  their  death.  There  aa'cih; 
three*  men;  hence  another  victim 
must  be  added.  AVhen  Ave  Avere 
searcldng  AA'e  discoA'ered  no  tra- 
(ccs  (-f  this  third  man;  yet  that  he 
escapi'd  there  can  be  no  hope 
Avliatever.  Ib*  probably  tried  to, 
but  Avas  murdered  before  he  got 
very  far  away  and  his  body 
I  proiiably  lii's  in  the  nt*ighbor- 
!  h<M>d  noAV. 

General  Dudley  has  suggested 
[  to  the  District  Commander  tht* 


I  exjK^diency  of  putting  all  the 
troops  in  Southern  ]S^ew  Mexicd 
under  liis  dirtiction;  hut,  in  liis 
wisdom,  General  Ilateh  j)refers  to 
direct  their  movements  hj’^  tel¬ 
egraph. 

A  Mexican  named  (Jliavez,  a 
wood  cutter,  wlio  has  just  com(i 
in  from  tlie  “Macho’*  reports  that 
about  thirty-seven  njounted  In- 
I  dians  passed  tliere  and  tliat  Capt. 
Hunij)hrey’s  command  passed 
there  at  2  o'clock  to-day.  It  is 
reported  tliat  tin?  fish  wagon  ' 
lirought  ill  belongs  to  Ed.  Mont- 
gomery,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
man  whose  name  I  report  was 
not  Jackson.  There  was  no  wo- 
,  man  with  the  j)arty. 
i  *  J.  M. 

Missions  in  New  Mexico. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  says  there  are  two  feeble 
Protestant  churches  at  Santa  Fe.  and 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  none  other 
in  the  territory.  There  are  three 
Protestant  churches  in  Santa  Fe,  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Methodist  and  Episcopal, 
all  small  but  growing.  There  are  not 
less  than  thirty-five  or  forty  Protestant 
ministers  in  New  Mexico,  and  many 
schools.  Of  these  sixteen  ministers 
are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  ten  churches,  ten  schools 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  teachers.  Of 
our  preachers  six  are  Mexican,  one 
ordained  and  five  licensed.  flow 
much  other  denominations  are  doing  ' 
we  have  not  statistics  to  name,  but  I 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  under  the  Methodist 
control,  and  several  Episcopal,  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Congregational.  The  latter 
have  schools  at  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe 
and  Albuquerque.  The  Presbyterian 
church  have  schools  among  a  number 
of  Indian  pueblos,  Zuni,  Taos,  Lagu¬ 
na  and  others.  They  are  new  but 
prosperous.  The  people  are  anxious 
to  have  their  children  learn.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  secured  some  forty  chil¬ 
dren  and  put  them  in  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  at  government  expense.  An¬ 
other  school  at  government  expense, 
under  our  church,  is  now  being  lo- 
I  cated  and  houses  built  at  Albuquerque. 
Ihis  school  will  have  accommoda¬ 
tions,  with  dormitories,  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils,  the  children  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  various  pueblos.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  schools  to  take  boys 
and  girls  and  prepare  them  for  teach¬ 
ers  at  home.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins’  school  at  Santa  Fe  is  full  to 
overfiowing.  They  ceased  to  solicit 


for  scholars,  as  there  was  no  more 
room  to  accommodate  them.  In  these 
schools  they  teach  both  English  and 
Spanish.  They  are  the  children  of 
the  very  poor,  to  a  large  extent,  and 
many  of  them  were  coming  during 
that  cold  storm  three  weeks  ago  with¬ 
out  sufficient  clothing  to  keep  them 
warm.  Some  came  barefooted,  al¬ 
most  none  had  mittens,  and  but  few 
of  the  girls  had  anything  better  than 
a  poor  shawl  to  protect  their  head  and 
shoulders.  No  tuition  is  charged  in 
these  schools,  being  strictly'mission- 
ary.  Christ  and  the  Bible  is  taught 
in  them  all. 

We  have  contributed  during  the 
past  year  to  the  schools  at  Zuni  and 
Santa  Fe.  Let  us  follow  our  gifts 
with  our  prayers. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  A.  Taylor 
gives  firsqher  impressions  of  Moqui  and 
the  natives.  They  arrived  at  Moqui  on 
the  26th  of  October  found  the  natives  • 
gathering  in  their  corn  harvest,  i 
But  little  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  ■  I 
j  school  work  this  winter,  for  our  mis- 
sionary  must  build  his  own  house  or 
suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Do  not  forget  to  pray  for 
this  brother  and  his  young  wile.  They 
will  doubtless  experience  many  lonely 
hours  during  the  long  winter  in  their 
isolated  station,  and  it  will  cheer  and 
brighten  the  labor  to  know  that  friends 
are  thinking  of  and  praying  for  them. 
If  you  have  not  time  to  write,  send  an 
occasional  magazine  or  newspaper. 
The  address  is  Moqui,  Arizona,  via 
Fort  Windgate. 

The  following  was  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  October  i  ith  : 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  conducting  fun¬ 
erals  on  the  Lord’s  Day  is  more  or  less  preva¬ 
lent  in  our  State,  by  which  custom  extra  labors 
are  imposed  upon  ministers,  whose  duties  are 
already  numerous  on  that  day,  and 

Whereas,  The  practice  is  conducive  td  the 
desecration  of  the  .Sabbath  by  others  from  the 
labors  attending  funerals,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  Presbytery  depre¬ 
cate  the  custom  of  funerals  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 
recommending  that  they  be  conducted  on 
some  other  day  of  the  week,  whenever  practi¬ 
cable  and  only  on  the  Sabbath  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

We  ask  every  reader  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian  to  .  renew  at 
once  their  own  subscriptions,  and  j 
make  an  effort  to  secure  at  least  one 
additional  subscriber.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  do  more  for  home  missions. 

New  Mexfoo.— The  General  Assembly 
placed  the  Territory  of  Arizona  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Santa  Fe. 


f  SCENES  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry.  /  ^  . 

Between  Las  Vegiis  and  the  Hot  Springs 
there  is  a  village  inhabited  by  a  race  of  fanatics 
called  Penitontes.  The  Romish  Church  of  the 
Territory  could  not  endure  them,  and  excom¬ 
municated  them.  JThe  Penitentes  claim,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  as  far  above  the  Church  as  that 
rates  £hem  below.  About  a  half  mile  from  the 
Plaza  of  the  village  there  is  a  hill,  upon  whose 
summit  stands  a  rough  hewn  cross  some  fifteen 
feet  high.  Once  a  year  these  poor  deluded 
creatures  crawl  vip  the  hill  on  their  hands  and 
knees  to  that  cross,  stopping  every  few  min¬ 
utes  on  the  way  to  strike  themselves  on  their 
backs  and  shoulders  with  bunches  of  cactus, 
which  grow  in  profusion  along  the  ascent.  The 
blood  flows  from  the  gashes  they  inflict  upon 
themselves,  so  penetrating  are  the  sharp  thorns 
of  this  plant.  One  poor  Mexican,  who  felt  the 
need  of  a  penance  more  severe  than  the  usual 
one,  tortured  himself  to  death  in  this  way  at  i 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  thereby  canonizing  him-  j 
self  as  a  saint  in  the  Peuitente  history  of  the 
Church. 

As  we  passed  through  this  village,  we  Avere 
interested  in  the  quaint  manner  that  Avashing 
is  done.  Outside  in  the  little  stream  a  number 
of  Avomen  Avere  AA'ashing  the  garments  of  the 
family.  They  use  a  weed  that  groAvs  all  over 
that  section  of  country,  as  we  use  soap.  It  is 
called  soap-weed,  and  rubbed  upon  the  clothes 
makes  a  lather  equal  to  our  manufactured  soap. 
For  flannels  it  is  said  to  be  much  better  than 
any  soap  Ave  use,  and  many  of  the  American 
families  use  it  as  the  Mexicans  do.  Soap-weed, 
cactus  and  sage-brush  ai’e  the  products  of  the 
soil  of  what  Ave  once  called  “  The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert.”  On  the  plains  for  miles  and  miles 
the  eye  rests  on  no  other  species  of  vegetation. 

But  the  Rio  Grande  valley  is  fertile,  and 
promises  well  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
first  annual  exposition  of  mineral,  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  Avill  be  held  in  Albu¬ 
querque  in  October  next.  Albuquerque,  like  all 
the  towns  of  New  Mexico,  is  divided  into  Old 
and  New  Town.  Old  Albuquerque  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  Territory.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
who  was  Viceroy  of  Mexico  tAVO  hundred  years 
ago.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Continent  by 
Columbus,  this  was  the  important  city  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Amlley.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
dusky  aborigines  who  worshipped  the  sun.  In 
absence  of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  to  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  their  instincts  led 
them  to  acknoAvledge  an  unseen,  unknown  pow¬ 
er  oA'er  them  that  they  could  not  control.  The 
traA'eller  through  this  beautiful  valley  does  not 
wonder  that  they,  in  the  absence  of  inspiration, 
selected  the  sun  as  the  object  of  their  adora¬ 
tion,  and  the  great  source  of  all  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings.  All  the  old  toAvns  in 
Ncav  Mexico  are  built  after  the  same  pattern, 
with  the  Plaza  in  the  centre,  approached  on  all 
sides  by  narrow,  crooked  streets,  flanked  by 
adobe  houses. 


At  New  Albuquerque  (where  we  stopped  for 
the  night)  the  march  of  progress  has  been  like 
a  tale  from  “The  Arabian  Nights.”  One 
year  ago  the  site  of  this  toAvn  Avas  the  field  of 
the  natiA-e.  For  generations  the  natives  had 
tended  their  vines  and  herded  their  flocks, 
without  a  dream  of  the  Avonderful  transforma¬ 
tion  of  scene  soon  to  burst  upon  their  vision. 
The  whistle  of  the  fii’st  train  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  announced  a. 
wonderful  change  in  the  panorama.  To-day  a 
really  permanent  and  substantial  class  of  im¬ 
provements  are  being  built.  Real  estate  on 
Main  Street  is  selling  A^ery  high,  the  best  lots 
bringing  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  These  could 
have  been  bought  for  $50  an  acre  a  year  ago. 
At  the  Armijo  House,  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  our  best 
hotels  in  the  East,  we  found  a  crowd  of  tour¬ 
ists.  Every  room  Avas  full ;  and  coming  in  a 
late  train  Ave  should  have  been  sent  away  to 
other  quarters,  had  the  landlord  not  taken 
pity  upon  us  and  giA^en  us  a  corner  of  the  par¬ 
lor.  Two  roads  meet  at  this  point,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  large  amount  of  traA^el.  Al¬ 
buquerque  is  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
transcontinental  highAvays.  There  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  school  here  Avhich  the  government  has 
established  for  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  com¬ 
mon  English  branches  are  taught,  also  agri¬ 
culture,  domestic  economy,  etc. 

Of  course  New  Mexico  is  invaded  with  des¬ 
peradoes  of  the  worst  stamp.  Everybody 
carries  firearms.  But  the  men  of  character 
who  are  emigrating  there  from  the  States,  are 
determined  to  rid  the  country  of  them,  and 
mob  law  is  the  order  of  the  times.  Humboldt 
said  “The  Avealth  of  the  world  Avill  be  found  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,”  and  thousands  of 
seekers  after  Avealth  have  already  gone  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Every  train  of  cars 
is  heavily  laden  with  human  freight,  all  a.ft(‘r 
what  they  consider  the  means  of  happiness, 
ivealfh — miners,  stockmen,  merchants,  and  for¬ 
tune-hunters  of  every  trade  and  business.  La¬ 
bor  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  demand  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Among  these  seekers  after  Avealth  is 
another  class  of  seekers— seekers  after  health. 
Many  iiiA'alids  are  testing  the  benefits  of  the 
climate  and  the  high  altitude.  “  Health  before 
Avealth,”  said  a  suffering  man  as  he  drew  in  the 
air  of  the  mountains,  Avhioh  acted  like  a  tonic 
to  his  AA^eakened  frame.  But  in  all  climatic 
changes  there  is  a  risk  to  be  run ;  some  i)ersons 
cannot  live  in  the  high  altitudes.  The  Array 
report  of  the  United  States  gives  these  statis¬ 
tics.  The  loAvest  ratio  of  respiratory  diseases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

A  A'ery  striking  evidence  of  the  curatiA'e  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  Avonderful  climate  is  found  in  the  Arm}' 
repoi’tsof  thetime  of  the  Rebellion.  Among  tlie 
trooiis  originally  sent  there  in  1861  there  were 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  catarr 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  no  cases  were  repoi 
ed,  and  all  who  had  the  disease  and  remained  i 
the  country  one  year  were  cured.  Dr.  Hyminj 
ton  says  “In  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  Ne 
Mexico  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  of  phthisi 
aiBong  natives.”  In  addition  to  its  drynes 


I  and  purity,  the  atnaosphere  is  electricr  to  a 
extraordinary  degree'.  It  is  thought  by  scien 
ti-fle  observers  that  the  electric  propertifes  o 
the  Hot  Springs  of  Las  Vegas  have  inuclh  t. 
do  with  their  beneficial  efficacy.  Churches 
schools,  and  Christianity  (with  all  its  civilizin' 
and  good  influences)  is  getting  strong  holds  I'i 
this  new  field.  Everywhere  are  found  Christia'j 
l>eople  who  are  acthe  in  the  work  of  the 
tfcT.  Religious  influences  are  everywhere,  anl 
any  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  them  can  fln( 
them  very  near  at  hand'.  We  were  surprised  t* 
meet  so  many  cultured  Christian  people  ij 
these  new  places.  Hundreds  of  young  mei 
are  taking  positions  in  these  rapidly  developi 
ing  towns.  We  were  saddened  to  see  so  man] 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  good  homi 
influences  and  loving  mother’s  teachings' 

;  Liquor  flows  more  freely  than  water.  Dance! 
houses  are  at  every  corner,,  and  temptation^ 
beset  the  young  man  homeless  and  a  strangei 
in  a  stronger  degree  than  ever  before.  The 
few  who  stand  firm  will  do  a  great  work  for 
their  Master  by  their  example  and  teachings. 
No  lietter  field  is  opened  for  the  Christian 
teacher  than  that  of  New  Mexico. 

I  TKOM  SANTA  PE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

I  BV  MRS.  M.  A.  B. 

I  Perhaps  a  word  from  and  about  this  an- 
'  cient  city  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  ' 
your  readers — perhaps  also  it  may  reach  | 
some  heart  “beating  in  unison”  with  our 
own  and  receive  its  approval  and  merit  some 
attention,  and  this  is  why  I  write.  We  are 
^  away  out  here  among  the  mountains,  in  a 
I  manner  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  busy,  ' 

I  bustling  world,  living  among  a  strange  and  ' 
peculiar  people,  enjoying  the  invigorating 
“altitude,”  putting  forth  every  effort  to  re¬ 
cuperate  lost  health  and  fortune,  but  suffer¬ 
ing,  alas  1  in  a  spiritual  sense,  most  deplora¬ 
bly  !  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  this  is  a 
country  under  the  control  of  the  priesthood, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  population  is  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  greater  part  of  its  wealth  and  influence  I 
goes  toward  increasing  their  numbers,  pro¬ 
portionately  decreasing  the  Protestant  ele¬ 
ment  and  narrowing  its  opportunities. 

But,  notwithstanding  obstacles  sufficient 
to  make  us  faint-hearted,  we  have  braved 
all,  and  are  now  in  the  midst  of  flattering 
prospects  and  a  half-finished  church.  The 
transient  visitors  and  speculators  who  come  ^ 
and  go  are  sufficient  to  make  up  a  good  con¬ 
gregation  usually,  but  the  membership  is 
very  small  and  of  course  very  poor.  So  you 
will  understand  how  it  is  that  with  our 
building  just  enclosed  work  has  had  to  stop 
for  lack  of  funds.  Toe  members  of  the 
church  and  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  have 
been  taxed  heavily  and  have  responded  lib¬ 
erally.  The  ladies  of  the  church,  through 
their  sewing  society  and  various  other  ef¬ 
forts,  had  raised  nearly  $500,  with  which 


they  had  hoped  to  furnish  the  church,  but 
that  money  had  to  go  into  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  so  our  treasury  is  emptied  ;  but  nothing 
daunted  we  are  making  renewed  efforts  and 
still  hope  to  furnish  our  building. 

As  a  “dernier  resort,”  we  have  decided  to 
write  to  the  Banner,  hoping  to  find  a  place 
in  its  columns  and  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  good  people  who 
peruse  them.  We  have  determined  to 
hold  a  grand  fair  and  oyster  supper  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  write  to  the 
ladies  of  the  different  churches  asking  help 
in  the  way  of  fancy  work,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 
Almost  every  one  has  bits  of  silk  and  wor¬ 
sted  which  they  could,  by  a  little  ingenuity, 
combine  into  something  pretty  and  useful, 
and  you  can  have  no  idea  of  what  benefit  it 
will  be  to  us.  Anything  will  be  acceptable — 
the  smallest  article  always  brings  a  return. 
We  hope  none  will  feel  obligated  to  do  any 
great  deal,  as  we  hope  for  a  little  from  many 
rather  than  much  from  a  few. 


If  we  receive  “a  little”  from  each  of  those 
who  read  this,  we  will  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
plete  our  house  of  worship  before  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  over.  Otherwise  we  will  have  to  re¬ 
main  in  our  present  uncomfortable  and  un¬ 
healthy  quarters  all  Winter,  retarding  the 
good  work  just  that  much,  for  only  the  zeal¬ 
ous  will  attend  service  where  it  is  held  now. 
Please  do  not  treat  this  with  indifference — it 
is  God’s  work,  missionary  in  its  truest  sense, 
and  not  across  the  waters,  either.  I  wish 
you  could  see  us  in  our  home  here — you 
would  appreciate  the  asking.  We  do  not 
ask  for  money,,  but  it  would  be  acceptable. 
We  are  at  a  point  when  help  must  come 
from  some  source,  but  principally  is  our  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  ladies  for  aid  by  their  handi¬ 
work.  Any  communication  addressed  to 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Breeden,  as  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Board,  Presbyterian  church,  ^inta 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  will  receive  attention  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  little  struggling  church 
in  this  place. 

Sept.  13. 


Silver  City,  New  Mexico. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  is  clipped  from  the  JUining 


w  e,  the  undersigned  merchants  of  Si] 
ver  City,  hereby  agree  and  obligate  our 
selves  Iroiu  and  alter  this  date  nut  to  sel 
goods  or  do  business  on  Sunday  after  th< 
hour  oM2  o’clock  M.,  under  a  penalty  o 
twenty-hve  dollars  for  each  violation  oi 
the  agreement,  to  bo  paid  into  the  schoo' 


It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  leavening 
process  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Wood’s  work  there 
Will  soon  secure  the  closing  of  business 
places  for  the  entire  Sabbath. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

4Vk  wish  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  onr  work  in 
Xew  Mexico,  witli  wliicli  our  Ladies’  Board  began  its  mis¬ 
sionary  labors,  pledging  itself  to  the  work  which  it  has  ever 
since  carried  on,  though  oftentimes  in  much  discouragement 
because  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  it,  and  which  we 
can  hardly  bring  our  friends  to  realize  at  this  late  day,  for 
we  always  put  a  “  cheerful  courage  on,”  and  said  as  little 
as  possible  of  trials  and  disaj^pointments.  But  one  thing  has 
sorely  tried  us  of  late,  and  of  which  we  say  a  word  to  our 
dear  co-workers  in  this  Field. 

While  we  contrast  the  many  workers  there  now,  and  the  , 
one  solitaiy  missionary  who  twelve  years  ago  wended  his 
W'ay  to  Santa  Fe,  the  only  one  in  that  great  territory,  the 
call  is  no  less  than  at  that  time,  but  even  increased,  as  the 
way  has  opened  for  more  laborers  in  the  gosjiel,  for  more 
schools,  more  churches,  and  in  many  cases  a  gathering  in 
of  the  harvest,  whose  seed-sowing  was  our  work  with  the 
blessing  of  God  resting  upon  it,  for  without  Him  all  labor 
is  in  vain.  We  now  plead  that  you  will  continue  your  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work,  and  not  allow  newer  objects,  urgent 
though  they  may  be,  to  divert  your  interst  and  means  from 
this  earlier  one.  It  was  difficult  for  us  in  the  Spring  to 
meet  our  pledges,  because  so  many  wished  to  change  and 
contribute  to  Alaska  “  because  of  its  greater  need.”  Why 
not  "ive  to  both  ?  Whv  take  from  one  field  to  ^ive 

O  ~ 

to  another,  when  both  equally  need?  One  lady  who 
always  gave  us  $50  for  New  Mexico  wished  to  turn  it  to 
educate  a  girl  in  Alaska.  Of  course,  there  was  $50  short 
that  we  had  counted  upon.  We  must  make  it  up  in  some 
other  way.  Do  all  that  you  can  foi:^x\laska  and  for  Utah, 
but  do  not  take  it  from  Xew  Mexico.  Mrs.  Sharon  has 
written  us  of  many  cases  that  plead  as  powerfully  as  any 
heart  can  ever  plead-  for  help  and  care.  She  says  you  need 
not  send  any  man  here  to  investigate.  Xone  but  a  woman 
can  penetrate  into  the  deep  recesses  of  degradation  of  tin- 
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'women  in  New  Mexico.  I  can  tell  yon  of  things  that  would 
keeji  your  eyes  waking  at  night  and  give  you  no  peace. 
iVIrs.  S.  has  taken  several  girls  under  her  care,  and  aims  at 
making  the  Industrial  School  of  Santa  Fe  not  only  a  refxirje 
but  a  training  school  for  the  Lord,  for  this  world  and  the 
next  too.  The  school  under  her  management  last  year 
numbered  almost  100  boys  and  girls,  all  Mexican  or  Indian. 
For  so  large  a  number  she  requires  two  teachers  to  assist 
her,  and  the  expense  is  heavy.  She  says.  “You  do  not,  can 
not  seem  to  realize  what  a  work  is  before  me.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  years  without  the  Bible,  is  it  a  wonder  that  these 
people,  trained  by  their  priests^  are  afraid  of  its  very  name. 
Yet,  my  sisters,  in  heaven  you  will  hear  the  children  of  this 
your  mission  school  chanting  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion 
learned  here  below,  learned  with  us.  Ileligioi;s  thoughts 
and  texts  and  expressions  are  so  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  fabric  we  are  weaving  at  Santa  Fe  that  already 
they  show  fruit  by  God’s  blessing.  Rude  boys  who  used  to 
jerk  a  picket  from  the  fence  and  run  it  through  the  window, 
will  now,  on  seeing  a  loose  picket,  take  up  a  stone  and  nail 
it  in  its  place,  will  be  j^olite  and  kind  in  speaking  to  each 
other,  bring  a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  a  curious  stone,  or  an 
apple,  and  lifting  his  hat,  offer  it  with  respect.  This  seems 
a  small  thing,  but  it  is  a  great  change.  They  know  a  great 
many  texts,  such  as  “Remember  thy  Creator,”  “They  that 
seek  me  early,”  “  the  Ten  Commandments,”  and  a  very 
great  many  Sunday  school  hymns.  This  school  requires 
help.  Its  influence  goes  out  and  is  widely  felt.  Our  build¬ 
ing  needs  a  new  roof  and  many  repairs;  books  and  desks  for 
the  school  room.”  And  Mrs.  S.  finishes  her  long  letter  by 
asking,  “  Can  you  not  aid  us  with  singing  books,  papers  for 
the  children,  combs,  soap,  needles,  pins,  thimbles,  thread, 
buttons,  everything  can  be  used.  AYho  will  help  us  in  this, 
who  will  take  the  support  of  a  scholar  at  SoO,  or  help  us 
with  any  sum,  large  or  small,  to  carry  on  the  school  and  re¬ 
pair  our  building  ?  Let  the  ‘  mites’  come  in,  and  they  shall 
be  blessed.” 


SHIFTING  SCENES. 


The  Changes  Wrought  by<  Tim  e 
in  Santa  Fe. 


The  Merchant  of  To*Day  Compared 
to  that  of  ’4H. 


Somethin?:  About  the  Poor  Goods  and  the  . 
High  Prices  of  the  Olden  Time.  i 


The  Removal  of  Governor  Wallace, 
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[Special  Correspondence  of  The  Tilbune.1 

Santa  Fe,  March  24.— A  great  many  large 
fortuoer  have  been  made  in  Santa  Fe.  The 
bent  o[  the  early  fortune  hunters  was,  of 
course,  mercantile,  and  while  freight,  that 
bete  noir  of  Western  commerce,  was  heavy  the 
profits  were  always  heavier.  New  Mexico  used 
to  draw  her  fcupp plies  from  the  slop  shops  of 
the  republic.  The  prices  paid  for  goods  were 
large  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  insure  the 
best,  but  the  best  never  came.  The  merchants 
used  to  buy  from  the  auction  houses  of  the 
East  and  their  queerly  mixed  stocks  were  a 
strange  confusion  of  styles,  dates  and  uses. 

I  The  leading  merchant  of  the  olden  era  was 
I  Spiegelherg,  whose  sons  are  now  in  business 
here.  From  all  I  can  learn  he  was  a  clear, 
strong  character  with  much  perseverance, 
much  shrewdness  and  much  commercial  cour¬ 
age.  The  story  runs  that  he  came  here  as  a 
peddler  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented,  managed  to  make  his  pack 
grow  into^lfK^arehouse.  The  Staabs  have  also 
been  very  successful.  Spiegelberg  drew  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  cut  of  the  business 
some  time  ago  and  went  back  to  Hanover  to 
live,  thus  rounding  up  his  career  very  pleas¬ 
antly.  He  had  lived  here  over  thirty  years  and 
was  therefore  fully  entitled  to  the  reward. 

The  mercantile  monopoly  is  now 

A  THING  OF  THE  PAST. 

I  The  attebtion  which  New  Mexico  has  at- 
1  tracted  has  brought  many  other  traders  and 
I  the  stocks  are  not  of  the  last  century.  Neither 
are  the  profits  nearly  so  large.  Competition, 
that  blessed  child  of  contending  avarice,  has 
I  wrought  a  decided  change.  There  is  still  talk 
of  the  “freight,”  but  priceshave  shrunk  in  the 
dire  shadow  of  the  “man  across  the  way.”  The 
I  railroads  bring  in  fresh  customers  every  day, 

,  but  the  same  train  brirgs  In  afresh  competitor 
I  and  the  latter  can  take  care  of  a  train  load  of 
the  former.  The  unnatural  isolation  which 
did  BO  much  for  the  older  merchants  is  no 
longer  helping  them  to  fill  their  pockets. 

The  growth  is  having  another  effect.  There 
is  in  New  Mexico  now,  and  notably  In  Santa  ' 
Fe,  that  mutual  surrender  of  race  and  religious 
prejudices  and  convictions  which  is  always 
forced  by  commercial  exigencies.  When  there 
is  a  common  interest  the  individualities 
which  stand  in  its  way  must  be  disposed  of  at 
least  temporarily.  Tnere  must  be  a  common 
meeting  place  and  therefore  associations,  and 
the  feelings  which  grows  from  ibis  is  often  a 
moJification  of  hard  judgment.  In  race  and 
religion  the  bueiness  men  of  Santa  Fe  are  an 
odd  mixture,  but  senlimeuts  and  beliefs  are 
kept  in  Ihe  far  corners  whore  they  belong,  and 
only  the  practicalities  are  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  What  there  are  besides  these  belong 


behind  the  adobe  walls.  Outside  there  is  a 
pushing,  bustling  world  which  cares  only  for 
selfish  matters,  ana  to  get  along  in  it  they 
must  Blind  guard  over  their  strlcdy  temporal 
interests.  There  is  neither  nationslily  nor  re¬ 
ligion  In  a  pocket-book.  After  prosperity 
comes,  this  wholesome  understanding  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  there  will  be  selfish  division 
into  sets  and  cliques  as  marked  and  as  exclu¬ 
sive  as  such  splittingg-up  are  in  other  places. 
For  the  present,  however,  there  is  charily  and 
;  of  a  broad  kind.  The  Amei  leans  who  have 
been  the  most  successful  here  are  those 

WHO  HAVE  MAUBIKD  INTO 

the  old  and  wealthy  Spanish  families.  This 
has  invariably  broken  down  the  race  bar.  and 
resulted  in  a  cordial  adoption.  The  advantag¬ 
es  of  such  a  marriage,  if  they  are  properly 
;  developed,  are  almost  beyond  an  estimate.  It 
places  a  man  between  the  differing  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  well  en  rapport  with  both.  In  some  , 
oases,'  though,  the  adoption  is  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  an  American  becomes  a  cheap  and  j 
sorry  edition  of  the  etolid,  unprogressive  type  ; 
of  Mexican.  I  saw  a  dirty,  dusty  looking  old 
fellow  yesterday;  whose  natural  color  under 
the  sand  strata  which  covered  it  was  probably 
white,  who  had  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  peculiarly  persistent  bigotry  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  the  children  of  slumber.  There  is 
some  question  of  a  water  company  up  and  he 
cackled  his  senile  objections  to  such  aa  Inno¬ 
vation  in  a  way  which  was  humiliating  to  a 
man  with  a  theory  of  the  progressve  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  race.  There  area  numberof  these 
“old-timers”  here,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  do  not  understand  that  this  is  the 
era  of  “new-iimers,”  and  that  if  they  cannot 
keep  step  they  should  at  least  keep  eileuce. 
They  came  early,  they  posse  sed  the  land,  and 
they  did  nothing  with  it.  The  new  element 
which  is  jumping  their  claim  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  has  brains  and  energy.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  old  settlers,  though,  have  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  grasp  the  faci  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  they  lived  for  so  long  a  time  is 
changing.  They  are  hearty  and  earnest  in 
their  support  of  improvemsn^s,  and  lend  a  wil¬ 
ling  hand. 

Among  the  younger  men  in  Santa  Fe,  who 
strikes  me  as  combining 

THE  SrSONGEST  KLEMENIS  OF  PKOMI3E 
is  C.  H.  Gddersleave,  of  the  law  firm  of  Gil- 
derslesve  &  Kaaebel,  He  has  made  money  and 
reputation  here,  and  the  firm  which  he  heads 
j  is  a  very  successful  one.  A  tail,  straight, 
sinewy  person,  with  a  clearly  cut  face  and 
pleasant  eyes,  and  the  very  nonchalence 
'  of  a  self-confidence  born  of  a  gratifying  self- 
trial,  he  leaves  a  considerable  impression  of 
strength.  Rather  reserved,  his  reserve  i^  of  the 
kind  which  saems  most  like  power  repressed. 
There  is  hardly  an  earerpiise  lookiag  to  the 
advancement  of  the  city  and  Territory  with 
which  he  is  not  cocnected.  If  he  h  is  any  po¬ 
litical  ambition  hs  will  he  a  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  one  of  these  days.  His  partner,  Knaebel, 
belongs  to  a  diffeieat  clase.  He  hae  a  bright, 
cheery  cordiality  which  is  very  charming. 
There  is  a  touch  of  opuleace  in  it.  Essentially 
an  optimist,  hie  optimism  is,  novorthelsss,  of 
the  shrewd  analytical  sort  which  tempers  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  judgment.  He  be^eves  firmly 
in  the  future  of  New  Mexico  and  *ack8  his  be¬ 
lief.  The  two  are  excellent  types  of  the  men 
best  formed  to  succeed  here. 

A  ma'ked  element  of  the  arrivah  in  New 
Mexico  18  composed  of  ema'^f,  good-looking 
young  ,elloW3  from  ths  Eiel — men  of  the  best 


I  brciBd)Uij  and  with  clear,  intslligent  head-s. 
The  majority  of  them  say  they  are  going  back 
home  as  soon  as  they  make  iheii'  fortunes,  bat 
the  experience  in  the  West  is  that  few  carry 
oat  this  determioatiOD.  Home  is  made  by  as¬ 
sociations,  and  a'ter  they  have  been  here  for  a 
time  there  wilt  be  new  ties  and  new  friend- 
fhip?,  and  befote  they  are  well  aware  of  it 
what  is  an  ili  fitting  oddity  of  exisfonce  now 
will  become  home.  The  strangeness  will  be 
with  ihe  places  from  whence  they  came,  the 
familiarity  will  be  with  the  new  place  in  which 
they  are  now. 

GOVEBNOB  LEW  WALLACE. 

There  Is  considerable  curiosity  here  as  to  the 
new  Governor  who  is  to  succeed  Wallace.  Al- 
tiioagh  not  precisely  welcoming  the  cbang  e, 
the  people  of  the  Territory  are  rather  pleased 
with  it.  This,  I  suppose,  is  f  n  the  theory  that 
whore  there  is  utter  ignorance  of  a  man  there 
is  always  room  for  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  an¬ 
ticipation,  I  had  a  ta’.k  with  Greene,  of  the 
New  Mexican,  to-day,  who  is  a  warm  friend  of 
Wallace,  and  he  seemed  cheerful  enough.  Ho 
said  that  Sheldon  is  a  good  deal  of  a  man.  He 
is  a  Louisiana  politician,  and  was  very  success¬ 
ful  there  in  an  honorable  way.  His  rela  ions 
with  Garfield  are  very  intimate,  and  much 
good  for  the  Territory  is  anticipated  from  this. 
Wallace  sent  in  his  resignation  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  but  I 
imagine  he  would  have  preferred  its  non- 
acceptance.  The  press  of  New  Mexico  had 
made  things  somewhat  unpleasant  for  him, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  lie  would  have 
liked  a  "vindication”  in  the  form  of  a  reap¬ 
pointment.  All  officials  are  fond  of  “vindica¬ 
tion?,”  and  I  suppose  Wallace  is  no  exception. 
There  is  no  more  thankless  position  than  that 
of  a  Territorial  Executive,  and.  from  all  I 
can  learn,  he  has  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  well  enough.  The  petty 
cliques  and  cheap  factions  which.^  must  be 
contended  against  are  very  persistent  and  very 
‘  rasping.  The  three  tailors  of  Tooley  street 
are  everywhere  in  the  population  and  they  are 
always  erupting  resolutions  and  working 
themselves  into  small  indignations  over  mat¬ 
ters  which  they  do  not  understand.  The  chief 
complamlj  against  Wallace  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  made  investments  in  mines.  As 
these  sons  of  inconsistency  are  perpetually 
bawling  ©ut  for  some  one  to  come  here  and 
invest  and  "develop  the  resources”  of  the 
Territory,  the  complaint  is  difficult  (o  grasp. 

1  Why  the  Governor,  who  is  miserably  paid  and 
i  who  is  always  the  most  beievilled  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  should  be  debarred  from  ‘‘developing 
the  resources,”  is  not  clear  to  my  mind.  Some 
of  the  papers,  and  notably  those  of  Santa  Fe 
and  Las  Vegas,  have  not  lent  themselves  to 
this  absurd  cackle,  in  their  causa  be  it  said. 

Wallace  looks  like  neither  a  soldier  nor  an 
anthor.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  type  of  a 
successful  frontier  lawyer.  He  is  entirely  un¬ 
conventional  and  approachable.  He  is  by  odds 
the  most  distinguished  Governor  New  Mexico 
has  ever  had  and  probably  the  most  practical. 
There  Is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  Territory 
which  he  has  not  visited  and  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar.  He  will  prebably  stay  here  for  a 
lime.  I  went  to  see  him  to-day  but  hie  office 
WAS  locked,  and  in  the  front  of  the  door  lay  » 
dissipated  looking  dog  with  red  eyes  listening 
sleepily  to  the  music  which  the  military  band 
was  “discoursing”— this  is  the  proper  word  for 
a  newspaper,  I  believ  e — in  the  plaza. 

The  naore  I  see  of 


SANTA  FE 

the  more  impressed  I  am  with  its  possibilities. 
The. most  cheeriug  indication  is  the  healthy  in¬ 
terest  which  its  tusinees  meh  are  taking  in  the 
commercial  awakening  they  look  for.  They 
are  reaching  out  and  improving  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Thqre  is  room  enough,  the  Lord  . 
knows,  but  the  first  step  towards  an  advance 
is  always  the  recognition  of  its  necessity. 
Streets  are  being  widened  and  new  buildings 
are  going  up.  Abominations  which  have  been 
patiently  endured  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
have  become  conventionalities  are  being  vigor¬ 
ously  complained  of.  The  New  Mexican  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  work  in  this  direction,  Mixed  in 
with  its  slightly  roseate  congratulation  of  ev¬ 
erybody  and  everything  on  the  gorgeous  pros¬ 
pects  there  is  a  vigorous  streak  of  practical  and 
and  courageous  common  sense.  It  sees 
what  is  needed,  and  it  is  persistent 
in  its  insistence  that  all  necessities  must- 
be  recognized. 

The 

TEXAS,  S.VNTA  FE  &  NORTHEBN, 
the  new  road  which  has  been  projected,  is  an 
able-bodied  enterprise.  It  has  capital  and  pluck 
behind  it,  and  the  probabilities  are  very  strong 
that  the  road  will  bs  built.  The  first  division 
will  be  a  feeder  to  the  Denver  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  engineers  are  in  the  field  now.  This 
division  is  to  be  extended  on  into  Colorado  and 
Utah,  but  before  this  is  done  a  Southern  divis¬ 
ion  will  go  southerly  through  Cerillos  to  White 
Oaks.  It  will  be  a  narrow-guage  and  is  in- 
!  tended  to  be  a  part  of  the  immense  narrow 
guage  system  which  is  being  built  up  in  tbe 
West  So  far  it  is  almost  enliraly  in  Santa  Fe 
hands.  Whether  or  not  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  is  interested  in  it  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  this,  however.  In  the  fact 
that  the  road  will  help  Ihe  Rio  Grande  to  com¬ 
pete  for  Northern  business.  Santa  Fe  needs 
something  of  this  sort  badly.  It  is  little  more 
than  an  off  station  now. 

THE  MAILS- 

The  utterly  disgraceful  way  in  which 
the  mails  are  carried  in  the  Territory  is  the 
subject  of  loud  and  just  complaint.  New 
York  mail  gets  here  only  a  day  la'et  than 
Denver  mail.  A  Denver  paper  of  Sunday 
morning  turns  up  in  Santa  Fe  about  Tuesday 
noon,  if  it  comes  at  al'.  The  mail  is  not  only 
I  irregular  and  very  much  delayed,  but  it  is  also 
decidedly  unsafe.  Letters  and  pjpsrs  are  be¬ 
ing  continually  lost.  The  remedy  lies  with  the 
Department  and  it  should  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  investigate  it  thoroughly.  There  is  the 
,  I  most  disreputable  infficiency  somewhere. 
Postmaster  General  James  has  the  re  putation 
of  being  a  practical  man.  Here  is  an  op’por- 
tunlty  for  him  to  demonstrate  it.  0.  H.  R. 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico.— Rev.  W. 
W.  Curtis  has  been  commissioned  for  this 
extreme  frontier  post.  Mr.  Curtis  brings 
a  zeal  and  experience  to  the  work  that 
will  not  fail  pf  aocomplishing  a  good  work. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Rev.  G.  G. 
Smith  has  been  commissioned  to  this  point. 
The  prayers  of  God’s  people  are  sought  in 
behalf  of  these  brethren  and  the  aggres' 

I  sive  work  of  the  Church  in  New  Mexico. 

West  Las  Animas,  Colorado,— Regu 
lar  Presbyterian  services  have  been  com¬ 
menced  at  this  railway  town  with  encour¬ 
aging  sncoess.  /  ?■  ?  V 
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decision  of  the  great  University.  Mankind  does  not 
expect  a  millennium;  but  the  world  will  have  taken 
some  steps  toward  it  when  a  stronger  and  wiser  educa¬ 
tion  comes  to  lift  women  out  of  the  pettiness  of  gossip 
and  dress.  With  wiser  mothers  will  come  wiser  sons.” 
And,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  healthiest,  freshest,  fairest 
young  ladies  we  have  chanced  to  see  for  a  long  while, 
was  a  graduate  in  the  last  class  of  the  Vermont  Univer- 
I  sity, — in  a  class  which  had  six  young  ladies,  not  one  of 
>  whom  at  graduation,  it  is  affirmed,  “  looked  tired.” 

There  are  in  this  country  about  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  German  young  men, — born  either  in  Germany,  or 
in  tins  country  of  German  oarents.  Thev  constit.nrft  n 

ON  AN  OUTPOST. 


BY  PROF.  H.  O.  LA.OD. 


New  Mexico  is  increasingly  attractive  to  the  eye  of 
the  capitalist.  From  the  East,  West  and  North,  men 
whose  ability  to  draw  a  large  bank  check  at  home  is 
unquestioned,  are  entering  the  Territory,  determined  to 
invest  something,  and  perhaps  largely,  before  they  leave 
it.  Six  months  in  Santa  Fe  convinces  me  that  there  is 
hardly  a  better  place,  to  be  found  on  the  map,  if  one 
would  meet  enterprising  and  noted  business  men  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  There  is  good  reason  to 
'  expect  rewards  for  large  investments.  From  the  newly 
[opened  sections  have  been  coming  all  winter  reports  of 
rich  mineral  discoveries.  Prospectors  and  miners,  in 
'the  employ  of  organized  companies  in  Eastern  and 
!  Western  cities,  have  staked  out  the  lands  for  many 
,  miles  along  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  Southern  part 
of  New  Mexico  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Just 
now  the  Black  Range  is  the  point  of  observation.  A 
month  ago  it  was  the  mountains  around  Silver  City,  two 
hundred  miles  farther  south.  Late  in  the  fall,  the  rush 
was  to  the  White  Oaks  District.  Such  districts  as  the 
Cerillos,  New  Placers,  and  Silver  Buttes,  within  forty  or 
.fifty  miles  of  Santa  Fe,  have  settled  down  quietly  to 
the  development  of  lands,  every  rod  of  which  has  been 
taken  up  in  claims.  Reduction  and  smelting  works  are 
rising  upon  these  old  fields,  and  their  promised  rich¬ 
ness  in  the  precious  metals  will  soon  be  made  apparent 
in  the  treatment  of  ores. 

;  The  seasons  make  but  little  difference  with  mining 
operations  in  New  Mexico.  During  this  remarkable 
'winter  there  has  been  no  snow  south  of  Socorro,  and 
for  a  month  the  animals  of  the  railroad  contractors  and 
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From  New  Mexico. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  Feb.  13,  1881. 

Dear  Bro.  Gage  I  had  the  pleasure,  not 
long  since,  of  spending  a  day  in  Albuquerque, 
and  perhaps  something  about  my  day’s  ram¬ 
bles  about  this  quaint  old  town  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Herald. 
In  the  first  place,  the  town  is  two  miles  from 
the  railroad,  but  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a 
new  town  is  rapidly  springing  up  where  the 
railroad  is,  and  in  a  few  years  at  the  farthest 
this  new  town  will  so  far  have  eclipsed  the 
old  that  it  will  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
its  Mexican  inhabitants.  It  is  here  the  road 
first  touches  the  Rio  Grande  River — but  here 
no  longer  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the 
beautiful  river  of  the  north,  but  a  low,  rapid 
stream,  with  ever  varying  channel,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  attract  the  eye  about  it.  Albuquerque 
is  built  around  a  plaza,  as  all  of  these  towns 
are.  The  streets  do  not  run  from  it  in  any 
regular  order,  but  at  almost  every  turn  one 
may  find  a  passage  leading  to  other  streets, 
and  in  most  cases  so  narrow  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  carriage  through  them. 
The  houses  are  of  adobe — some  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old— all  low,  flat-roofed,  and  in  most 
cases  with  the  windows  opening  on  the  inner 
court,  or  plazita.  It  seemed  like  moving  be¬ 
tween  prison  walls,  only  the  number  of  black 
haired,  black  eyed,  swarthy  cheeked  Mexi¬ 
cans — men,  women  and  children — seated  on 
the  ground  and  all  smoking,  as  you  passed, 
would  soon  dispel  that  illusion.  In  season 
they  sit  there  all  day  and  sell  the  most  delic¬ 
ious  grapes,  in  fact  it  is  somewhat  of  a  task  to 
get  away  from  them.  Now  and  then  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  inside  of  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  richer  class  of  people,  and  Brussels 
carpets  and  lace  curtains  seemed  rather  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  surroundings.  Near  Albu¬ 
querque  are  many  villages  of  Indians,  and 
any  day  you  may  see  them  on  the  streets 
wrapped  in  the  striped  blankets  of  white  and 
black.  The  Indian  pottery  made  by  the  In¬ 
dians  is  quite  a  curiosity,  and  very  much  of  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  many  strangers  who 
visit  this  town.  The  country  surrounding  Al¬ 
buquerque  is,  so  I  am  told,  a  very  fine  one  for 
grapes,  and  you  see  many  vineyards.  One  in 
particular  pleased  me.  In  the  midst  of  it  was 
a  large  lawn,  on  which  was  built  a  very  long, 
low  adobe,  with  a  very  deep  porch  running 
the  whole  length  of  it.  ITien  upon  top  of  the 
porch  was  a  lattice  work  about  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  This  ran  to  a  point  over  the  front 
door,  and  thickly  all  over  this  were  grape 
vines.  You  can  imagine  the  beautiful  picture 
it  made.  On  one  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  which,  with  the  school,  fills  all  of 
one  side.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  immaculate  Conception,  and  we 
saw  numbers  crowding  into  the  church.  Hav¬ 
ing  found  out  from  an  American  resident  that 
we  might  enter — and  I  confess  a  curiosity  to 
see  it  all — my  friend  and  myself  went  quietly  in 
and  seated  ourselves -in  the  back  part  of  the 
church.  Thi^building  is  over  121;  years  old. 


and  was  of  itself  a  wonder  to  me.  It  was  so 
dark  that  at  first  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
anything,  L-ut  soon  I  became  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light  and  then  found  we  were  in  the 
main  body  of  the  church,  which  I  should 
judge  was  about  the  size  of  our  own  church 
at  home,  perhaps  a  little  larger.  The  ceiling 
was  much  higher,  and  the  windows,  which 
were  very  large,  were  about  twelve  feet  above 
the  floor,  which  accounted  for  the  gloom. 
Across  the  front  was  an  addition  built,  almost 
as  large  as  the  main  body.  This  contained 
the  altar  and,  I  suppose,  some  other  places 
for  worship — I  could  not  tell  as  I  could  only 
see  in  front  of  me.  The  altar  was  decorated 
with  numberless  candles,  and  bouquets  of  red 
and  white,  and  high  above  it  all  the  Virgin, 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  .stood  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall.  On  one  side  stood  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  on  the  otlier  St.  Paul.  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  to  you  because  it  was  a  curiosity 
to  me.  One  by  one  the  worshippers  came  in 
and  after  going  to  the  Holy  Font,  which  stood 
quite  near  the  door,  they  moved  a  little  farther 
into  the  church,  and  then  kneeling  remained 
immovable.  I  watched  them  until  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  must  move  or  I  should  die,  I 
became  so  wrapped  up  in  watching  their  quiet 
statue-like  forms.  Suddenly  the  priest  en¬ 
tered,  and  by  one  impulse  the  worshippers 
arose  and  service  began.  One  by  one  the 
candles  were  lighted  until  every  one  was  help¬ 
ing  to  illume  the  altar.  The  chanting  began, 
and  then  we  came  away.  It  is  no  wonder  to 
me  that  these  poor,  ignorant  people,  super¬ 
stitious  as  the  are,  are  held  to  such  a  religion. 
Just  this  same  pomp  of  ceremonial,  the  light, 
the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  flowers  and  robes- 
pontifical,  the  sudden  changes  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  light  to  darkness  again,  all 
have  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  so 
simple.  And  yet  what  a  grand  work  for  a 
missionary  is  here  !  For  not  even  these  things 
can  take  the  place  of  the  story  of  the  Cross. 
Nothing  can  equal  it  in  beauty,  in  tenderness 
or  pathos,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  teachers  from  our  churches 
shall  teach  these  children  of  the  God  who 
reigns  supreme  above. 

I  am  sadly  deficient  of  what  Protestant 
work,  if  any,  is  going  on  there  now,  but  at 

some  future  day  I’ll  write  you  again  about  it. 

*  * 
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48  AVest  lOlh  Street. 
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225  Aladison  Avenue. 
15  AVest  12th  Street. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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SECRETARIES; 

AIrs.  AV.  packer  prentice,  .  .  .9  AVest  16th  Street. 

Aliss  A.  L.  DENNY,  Home  Aliss.  Department,  117  East  37th  Street. 

AIiss  MARY  D.  POST, . 291  Aladison  Avenue. 

AIiss  ELIZABETH  S.  HUNTER,  Assistant,  348  AVest  14th  Street. 


TREASURERS; 

AIrs.  CHARLES  P.  HARTT,  ...  23  Centre  Street. 

AIrs.  JOSEPH  A.  AVELCH,  Assistant,  .  .  37  Fifth  Avenue. 


x\  request  having  come  to  us  frequently  for  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions,  we  have  drawn 
up  this  little  statement  for  our  friends: 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  young  Christian  lady 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband  to  our  most  distant  mili¬ 
tary  outposts,  a  band  of  Christian  ladies  organized  a  small 
Missionary  Society  in  the  spring  of  18G8  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  our  Western  Territories.  A  meeting 
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Jottings  in  New  Mexico. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Robinson,  we  were  furnished  transpor¬ 
tation  from  Pueblo  to  Santa  Fe  and 
return.  The  physical  appearance  of 
the  country  was  not  materially  differ¬ 
ent  from  Colorado,  except  that  the 
mountains  are  not  so  high,  and  the 
grass  more  abundant  than  it  has  been 
in  Colorado  during  the  past  year, 
though  the  stock  did  not  seem  in  any 
better  condition,  being  Texas  and 
and  Mexican  breeds,  reminding  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  lean  kine. 

The  railroad  towns  do  not  materi¬ 
ally  differ  from  such  places  in  Kansas 
or  Colorado.  They  were  new,  and  in¬ 
tensely  American  in  character,  'i'he  i 
only  really  attractive  characteristics  of  i 
New  Mexico  is  its  old  oriental  look 
and  traits — not  that  we  fell  in  love 
with  them,  for  quite  the  reverse  is 
true  ;  but  they  were  interesting  to  see 
how  fossilized  society  is,  or  rather  was, 
till  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
is  arousing  them  from  their  more  than  | 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep. 

The  fact  is  that  part  of  New  Mexico  i 
which  has  been  un-Americanized  is 
to-day  almost  exactly  what  it  was  three  , 
hundred  years  ago.  The  town  of  Santa  , 
Fe  is  older  than  the  city  of  Philadel-  ; 
phia  or  Boston.  The  colony  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  was  only  twenty  years 
old  when  Santa  Fe  was  made  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  New  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  had  then  been  occupied  by  Span¬ 
iards  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
place  is  a  city  of  mud  houses, 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  as  ignor¬ 
ant,  as  degraded,  and  as  superstitious 
as  they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Since  the  railroad  began 
to  infuse  expectancy  into  Santa  Fe 
the  Papal  bishop  and  Jusuits,  and  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Loretto  have  built  or  are  build¬ 
ing  houses  which  would  do  credit  to 
Denver  or  Chicago.  The  cathedral 
will  doubtless  be  an  imposing  struct¬ 
ure  when  finished  ;  but  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  repulsive.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses  built  so 
as  to  make  the  streets  very  irregular — 
most  as  bad  as  Boston  ;  the  houses 
built  up  against  the  sidewalk  (if  there 
is  a  sidewalk),  and  many  of  them 
showing  only  one  outside  door,  no 
outside  window,  mud  roof,  and  only 
one  story.  They  are  built  in  oriental 
style  around  a  hollow  square.  No 
door  yards,  no  back  yards — simply  a 
bare  scjuare  forty  to  sixty  feet  across  in 
the  middle  of  the  house.  There  are  a 
few  choice  gardens,  owned  by  the 
bishop  or  church  officials,  and  a  few 
wealthy  merchants  have  gardens.  The  ' 
government  buildings  and  military  [ 


quarters,  and  military  officers’  resi¬ 
dences,  are  a  redeeming  feature  to  the 
^By.  They  have  large,  grassy  lawns, 
well  shaded  with  trees.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  mission  premises  are  large  and 
might  be  ornamented  with  fruit  trees 
and  a  garden  more  than  it  is.  The 
church  building  is  a  total  failure  in 
point  of  architecture,  being  a  pattern 
for  a  Mexican  residence. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  school  is 
growing,  and  doing  a  good  work  un¬ 
der  the  efficient  management  of  Prof. 

J.  D.  Perkins  and  wife,  with  one  as-  i 
sistant  teacher.  There  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pupils.  Most  of  the 
children  are  Mexicans,  though  there 
are  a  few  white  and  a  few  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  in  attendanre. 

In  the  cathedral  we  saw  many 
women  coming  and  going  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  passing  from  one  shrine  to 
another,  and  kneeling  as  they  counted 
their  beads,  and  silently  repeated 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Paul 
said,  “I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue.” 

There  are  many  images  and  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  papal  chapels  all  through 
New  Mexico.  They  are  objects  of 
worship  as  much  as  images  of  gods 
are  in  heathen  temples.  In  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Las  Vegas  there  is  a  picture 
above  life  size  representing  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  the  Father  jilacing  a 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Mary,  while 
God  the  Spirit,  as  light  and  a  dove,  is 
descending  upon  her.  As  a  work  of 
art  it  might  have  been  produced  in  the  i 
shop  of  any  good  sign  painter.  As  an 
idea  it  is  nothing  short  of  sacriligious. 
God  has  expressly  forbidden  us  to 
make  any  image  or  picture  to  repre¬ 
sent  Him.  He  is  not  a  man,  nor  can 
he  be  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
man.  It  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
him  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see.  Isaiah  says,  “  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  him  ?”  Yet  there  God 
is  represented  as  we  might  suppose 
Jacob  looked  as  he  stood  before  Pha¬ 
raoh  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years.  But  the  worst 
thing  about  the  Papacy  is  it  gives  its 
poor  people  neither  the  Bible  nor 
Christ,  nor  even  Bible  instruction, 
but  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  poor 
Mexicans  pray  more  to  Mary  than  to 
God,  Christ  and  all  the  other  saints 
combined.  Thus  they  worship  a  crea¬ 
ture  instead  of  the  creator. 

Since  Protestant  missionaries  com¬ 
menced  to  work  in  New  Mexico,  the 
Romanists  have  established  a  number 
of  schools,  but  they  did  almost  no¬ 
thing  towards  educating  before. 


The  ox  and  the  ass  are  the  beasts  of 
burden  in  New  Mexico.  One  can 
hardly  see  them  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  many  scriptural  passages. 
Wood,  cut  in  stove  length,  is  brought 
!  on  the  back  of  the  faithful  burro.  The 
load  is  as  large  as  the  animal.  Moses 
commanded  that  if  a  man  saw  the 
donkey  of  his  enemy  fall  beneath  his 
burden  he  should  surely  lay  hold  with 
him  and  lift  him  up.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  done,  else,  if  there  are  not 
two  men  present  to  lift — one  on  each 
side  the  donkey — the  driver  must  un¬ 
load  at  great  inconvenience,  allow  the 
donkey  to  get  up,  and  then  replace 
the  burden. 

The  Mexican  towns  have  many 
loose  stones  in  the  streets,  reminding 
us  of  the  many  allusions  in  the  Bible 
to  “stones  of  stumbling.”  We  stubbed 
our  toes  on  quite  a  number,  so  our 
Biblical  knowledge  was  driven  home. 
We  often  learn  things  by  the  hardest 
methods.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used 
to  wonder  why  the  crowd  did  not  at¬ 
tack  Lot’s  ivindows  as  well  as  door. 
But  we  see  now  that  these  ancient 
houses,  like  many  in  Santa  Fe,  were 
each  one  a  fort — no  outside  openings, 
and  only  a  door,  which  leads  through 
into  the  court,  and  from  this  court 
access  is  had  to  the  various  rooms. 

We  met  many  old  friends  at  Santa 
Fe,  and  formed  a  number  of  pleasant 
acquaintances.  One  evening  a  bright 
young  lady  claimed  our  acquaintance. 
We  were  sure  we  had  never  seen  the 
face,  but  she  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
Sabbath-school  scholars  twelve  years 
ago.  The  little  girl  had  grown  into 
a  young  lady.  Her  father  is  now  pay¬ 
master  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Only  a  few  Mexicans  are  seen  riding 
I  on  the  cars.  The  masses  of  the  peo- 
I  pie  are  very  poor,  like  the  Mexicans 
with  us.  As  a  class  they  are  better 
than  their  reputation,  we  think.  When 
treated  kindly,  they  are  kind,  friendly, 
hospitable  and  faithful.  They  are 
worthy  of  a  Christian  civilization  and 
readily  receive  and  adopt  it  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  now  being  offered. 


ADIOS  TO  SANTA  PE. 


Aloiitr  Hon«l  titSun  FJonrisli- 

iiijf  Towns— A  Wrcaisi  About  bta^'C 
Robberios  and  Such— OlAsice  at  the 
I.ives  ol  FcHow  Fassenarers — Serious 
Kjcperiences  with  n  Step  Father. 

Trinidau,  January  24,  1878. 
Onc9  more  on  Colorado  soil.  This 
afternoon  our  stage  crossed  the  Raton 
range,  and,  as  the  sun  went  down,  V)a.s8ed 
the  big  stone  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road,  just  this  sideof  the  summit,  which 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the 


State  of  Colorado  and  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  until  very  .  recently 
known  as  the  inter-territorial  line — 
an  English  word,  by  the  way,  that 
is  going  out  of  use  in  the  West  just  as 
English  civilation  advances  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  increases. 

RETROSl'ECTIVK. 

Though  out  of  Santa  Pe,  I  must  return 
to  that  place  for  a  moment.  The  trip  up 
was  made  over  the  Barlow  and  Sanderson 
stage  line  and  by  Las  Vegas  and  Cimar¬ 
ron.  The  stage  starts  from  Santa  Pe  at 
seven  o’clock — an  early  hour,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  before  starting  one 
must  be  out  of  bed,  dress  himself 
and  get  his  breakfast.  That  is, 
these  preliminaries  are  necessary 
I  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
trip.  The  air  was  cool,  and  there-  j 
fore  disagreeable,  at  the  start.  But  before 
we  had  gone  far  the  sun  stood  boldly  out 
over  the  knobs  to  the  east,  and  shed  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  brightness  over  the 
earth,  which,  penetrating  the  stage  coach 
windows,  warmed  the  passengers  and  set 
conversation  on  its  legs, 

I  cannot  say  that  upon  the  whole 
I  felt  any  regret  at  getting  away 
I  from  Santa  Fe.  But  must  ad- 

'  mit  that  for  the  short  stay  that  I  made,  i 
I  became  considerably  attached  to  the  old  I 
town  and  its  peculiar  people.  Then,  I  | 
made  so  many  friends  who  were  so  kind  j 
to  me  that  to  leave  them  withoutthe  kind  | 
good  byes  which  1  know  I  would  have  re-  ! 
ceived  upon  every  hand,  was  rather  disa¬ 
greeable  than  otherwise.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  English  speaking  people  in 
Santa  Pe,  but  those  who  are  there  are,  as 
a  rule,  soj  thoroughly  whole-souled  and 
hospitable  that  each  of  them  is  a  host 
within  himself. 

The  mail  is  carried  on  this  line.  Con¬ 
sequently  to  be  on  time  at  each  place 
v/here  Uncle  Sam  treats  his  subjects  to 
postotfice  facilities  is  one  of  the  require 
ments  of  the  line,  in  comparison  to  which 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
sink  away  into  insignificance.  The  driv¬ 
ers  have  struck  an  even  pace,  and  up  hill 
or  down,  over  arroyas  or  across  the  level, 
there  is  very  little  change.  An  even, 
steady  jolt  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
begin  to  understand  this  after  awhile,  and  ! 
soon  are  able  to  determine  about  how  j 
far  you  are  likely  to  himh  forward  or  fall  i 
backward  when  you  go  over  a  boulder  or  j 
jump  down  into  a  ravine.  You  can  i 
fairly  estimate  whether  your 
feet  will  strike  the  vis-a-vis 
'  passenger  at  the  base  of  t*>e  nose  or  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  or  whether  you  wl  1 
lunge  over  and  muss  your  hat  in  the  am¬ 
ple  folds  of  his  shirt  bosom.  But  the 
passenger  who  contemplates  a  trip  over 
this  line,  need  fear  very  few  such  lunges. 
The  road  is  generally  very  smooth,  and 
he  will  find  himself  sitting  upright  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time  with  as  much 
ease  and  comfort  as  if  seated  in  his 
grandmother’s  easy  chair  in  her  own  fa- 
'  vorite  corner  in  her  own  favorite  dwell¬ 
ing  place. 

APACHE  CANON. 

You  are  not  far  out  from  Santa  Pe  when 
you  strike  Apache  canon,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  points  in  New 
Mexico,  and  especially  interesting  to  Col¬ 
orado.  tiere  is  where  the  Colorado  boys 
made  their  most  memorable  stand  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war,  and  where  with  the 
aid  ot  but  very  few  outsiders  they 
met  and  conquered  a  band  of  the  foe  of 
equally  as  great  numbers  as  their  own 
army.  A  party  ot  Texas  Rangers  had 
taken  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  had  set 
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up  a  miniature  Soutbern  Confedera^  in 
the  land  of  the  Montezim  as.  The  First  j 
Colorado  Regiment  had  only  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  put  in  the  Geld.  They  were  raw 
recruits,  but  were  started  to  Santa  Fe  to 
recapture  the  town  from  the  Rangers. 
They  were  marching  along  the  road! 
quietly  and  very  carelessly,  never  dream¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  foe  nearer  than  the 
I  city.  The  Texans  Lad  not  been  informed’ 
of  the  approach  of  the  Federal  soldiers,' 
and  had  started  to  leave  Santa  Fe  for 
I  some  other  point.  It  was  early  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  morning  in  1862  that  the  advance 
guards  of  both  armies  came  i 

upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  ; 

near  “Pigeon’s  Ranch.”  The  mutual 
surprise  of  both  parties,  when  each  met 
the  other  squarely  and  face  to  lace,  blue 
coats  and  gray,  can  be  well  conceived. 
To  meet  was  to  Gght,  and  then  and  there, 
without  note  of  preparation  or  word  of 
command  from  the  olficers,  the  Colorad¬ 
ans  and  the  Texans  clinched  and  began 
the  bloody  struggle  that  did  not  end  un¬ 
til  the  sun,  disgusted  with  the  carnage 
and  sick  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dead 
bodies,  hid  his  face  behind  the  western 
sierras,  and  refused  to  lend  his  presence 
longer  to  the  scene.  Both  armies  were 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  Colorado 
boys  were  well  nigh  ready  to  suspend 
operations  when  the  Rangers  hoisted  a 
Gag  of  truce  and  were  given  the  privilege 
of  retiring.  Our  boys  owed  their  suc¬ 
cess,  more  than  to  any  other 
I  cause,  to  a  piece  of  strategy. 

!  Having  learned  that  the  supply  wagons 
of  the  enemy  were  lying  down  the  can¬ 
on  behind  the  army,  a  detachment  was 
sent  around  an'S  the  wagons  set  upon  and 
burned.  Learning  what  was  transpiring 
in  the  rear,  the  Texans  conceived  that  the 
Federals  had  been  reinforced,  and  hence 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Gght.  The 
place  is  now  calm  and  peaceful  as  the 
breast  of  a  Christian,  and  the  uninformed 
stranger  would  never  suppose  fora  mo¬ 
ment  that  when  be  travels  along  the  road 
at  Pigeon’s  ranch  be  traverses  ground 
that  has  drunk  the  blood  oyour  hundred 
of  the  bravest  sons  of  the  West. 

liAS  VEGAS. 

Several  small  Mexican  towns — San 
!  Jose,  near  the  Pecos  river,being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  of  them — are  passed  during  the 
.  day,  and  Las  Vegas  is  reached  about  nine  ^ 
o’clock  at  night.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Gourishing  towns  in  New  Mexico,  con¬ 
taining  from  three  to  four  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  The  stage  stopped  here  about 
an  hour,  but  as  darkness  reigned  mon¬ 
arch,  there  wasver3’^  little  opportunity  to 
make  observations  of  the  place.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  business  houses 
which  drive  a  prosperous  trade,  and  a 
very  respectable  sprinkling  of  English 
speaking  people,  enough  at  least  to  enjoy 
themselves  among  themselves.  They 
have  recently  organized  a  social  reading 
ciub  that  will  bring  them  together  and 
add  rnucu  to  the  pleasure  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Between  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas, 
a  distance  of  seventy-Gve  miles,  and  for 
a  great  many  miles  this  side  of  Las 
I  Vegas,  the  road  traverses  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  country.  Pines  and  cedar  trees 
abound  on  every  hand. 

A  R0A1>  AGENT  REVERIE. 

Leaving  Las  Vegas  we  jilunge  into  the 
darkness  without  reserve  and  settle  back 
to  spend  the  night  as  comfortably  as 
possible  while  the  horses  plod  on  to 
the  northward.  Road  agents  have 
never  been  very  demonstrative  along 
this  line,  but  we  have  with  us  a  pas¬ 
senger  who  has  traveled  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  who  has  had  several  narrow 
escapes  of  which  he  delights  to  tell,  with 
an  addition  of  full  details  of  the  exploits  ; 
of  Wall  and  his  compadres ;  and  we  bo- 
•  } 


ifTbe^dW  itvJonld  be  about  a  stand¬ 
off  There  is,  however,  a  rustling  m  the 
straw  and  a  general  moving  about  among 
oaa^onirers  The  hand  is  on  the  hip- 
Docket ;  the  passenger  across  from  you 
fooks  upwith  a  brighter  expression  as 
as  to  say.  “ready  for  any  emergen- 
cv  ”  By  and  by  some  one  asks  the  time 
night  No  response.  Then  a  personal 
^nnell  is  made  and  the  party  sitting 
poes  down  into  his  boot  and 

SS  out  bis  Satch.  "A  fomily  helr- 

foom  yousee.  Left  by  his  sreat-grand- 
fSr^who  fought  in  the  Revolution,  to 
his  srandfather  on  his  mother  s  side,  and 
f,v  hiXto  his  mother.  Therefore  very 
valuable  you  see,  and  wouldn  t  lose  it 
i  for  ?he  world.  Besides  wife^  thinks  so 
much  of  it.-Just  ten  o^lock.  , 

Almost  supper  time. 

Ciffht  hours  since  we  had  a  meal,  pould 
fat  a  live  hog,  hair,  brains,  and  pickled 
feet  inefuded.  Even  a  four-dolla-a- 
hIv  house  would  go.  Sapper  comes  at  11. 

landlord -Mexican  waiter,  who 
?4TJompreKdysEagl^  ;  fair  coffee 
plenS^supply  of  meat,  and  immense 
quantities  of  chill  colorow. 

an  increase  in  the  family. 

After  supper  we  are  again  on  the  road. 

Hsrrour“Srty, 

hAred  three,  is  increased  to  Gve.  iheaa 
S'Ssist,  of  “ 

Afisraged  for  several  years  m  taxinh 
S  of  stock  along  the  stage  hue, 

and  his  wife,  who  is 
■Rather  crowded,  but  not  _  par 

McSarly  unoouitortable. 
so  enjoyable  after  a  hearty 
meal  to  a  smoker  as  a  hearty  ^“oke. 
We  have  become  Mexicanized  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  cigarettes  have  taken  the  place 
of  pipes  and  cigars.  The  band  of  the 
Black  Hills  gentleman  goes  down  into 
his  breast-pocket,  and  out  comes  the 
“Vanity  Fairs.”  “Yes,  thank  you— 
Light  now,  please.”  The  gentlemen  are 
i  all^willing.  But  does  theSenora  object  to 
I  smoking?  “Noa.  Seuor.”  ‘Really,  ex¬ 


case  me. 


- - -  Won’t  the  Senora  join  us?” 

“Ze,  Senor,”  .1  nst  as  nice  as  club  rooms. 


oouor,-  .1  nst  as  nice  as 
A  regular  smoking  concert. 

tales  op  the  past. 

Smoking  is  not  only  enjoyable,  but  it 
begets  conGdence.  After  the  stage  rob- 


ctage  rob 

bing  stories,  come  the  experiences  of 
early  youth,  and  by  and  by  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  crew  are  gradually  b“ought 
(•ut.  The  fellow  passenger  who  came 
from  Santa  Pe  and  who  ’ 
go  to  the  Black  Hills 
Maine;  had  gone  to  sea  when  very 
young;  had  been  in  .  China  when  the 
plague  w-as 


who 

did  not 
was  from 
sea  when 

'ju..  Mocij  iij  .  China  when  me 
plague  w'as  raging;  had  been  reported 
dead  a  half  dozen  times,  and  had  had  as 
many  obituaries  written,  but  had  never 
died  ;  had  gone  to  California  bv  sea  when 
the  gold  fever  brtfke  out  in  1849,  and  had 
altogether  experiences  enough,  which 
w-ere  related  in  a  pleasant  manner,  to  Gll 
book  of  adventure.  The  Black  Hills 
wonderful  stories, 
is  apt  to  repeat  j 


man  told  some  wonu 
But  he  sang  horribly,  and 


;  \  ut)  was  verv 

iig.  She  had  then,  much  to  depo- 
lent’s  disgust,  married  a  crusty  old  wid- 
wer  who  was  inclinAri 


i.uu  uo  uurriuiy,  ana  is  apt  to  repeat 
lie  experiment  among  others  less  consid-  j 
irate,  wrhen  an  obituary  is  sure  to  be 
orthcoming.  I  will  therefore  reserve  the 
acts  about  him  for  the  present.  I 

HOW  HE  floored  THE  OLD  MAN. 

The  experience  of  the  man  with  a 
tlexican  spouse  was  most  interesting, 
le  told  v®ry  frankly  how  bis  mother 
mo  lived  back  in  the  Sucker  State  bad 
ecorae  a  widow  when  he  WaM  TTfil-TTl 


Ulm  in  favor  ““'‘’o?; 

The  bov  was  inclined  to 
dftv  th/step  father  sent  the  youngster  on 
S^rraSd"'”  Tbe  boy  .aid  “bo  wabed 

the  d - d  old  scoundrel  was  deaci 

and— with  Mr.  Beecher’s  consent—  m 
h— 1  ”  This  gentle  remark  i 

by  the  adopted  pater,  though  it  had 
been  intended  to  reach  his  ears.  He 
i  started  after  the  boy.  Then  ensued  a  r^c^ 

I  During  the  run  the  old  gentleman  Packed 
'  v.ra^ur-tined  pitchfork,  and  when  he 
oa^.ne  near  enongh,  struck  the  youngster 
in  the  backand-felled  him  to  the  pound. 
Threo  weeks  of  confinement  to  bed  fol¬ 
low^.  During  that  time  the  boy’s  mind 
was  not  idle.  He  was  bent  upon  revenge. 

Uo  Tnew  wboro  bi.  molbor  kept  ber 
i  mtlo  change,  which  was  depositpi  m 
'  bureau  dmwer.  One  day  after  he  had 

‘  fnllv  recovered,  he  found  her  sewin^, 
we/t  and  sat  down  by  bp  :  engaged  her 
in  conversation,  and  while  - 

her  how  much  thought  of  her, abstract 

cd  the  keys  which  opened  the  tlrawm- , 
afterwards  unlocked  the  depositoij  ;  and 
took  out  itscoutents.  Then  he  tied  up  hu 
SSthin-  pitched  them  out  at  the  window 
?rom  Sp’eSiirs,  hid  them  and  wandmed 
S  ."he  bUbl’e,  wb.ro  be  knew  tbe  •  eW 
man”  was  at  work,  carrying  with  him 
Sc8elf.a.bepllohrork  tvhieb  b.<i  time 

irKe^j^fbS’SiTotf  liJ 

?S“\rpf/remri"rbe“r°irti-w^ 

'  Som  Of  bibt  Tbe  ^bey  wa, 

calo^wmlS  bho.^^^  a  ?l“;f„ade;; 

he  wrote  home.  Ho  learned 
Som  M^sister  that  the  step  father^  had 

had  “a  hard  time  of  it,  of  suffering,  but 

ered  af  er  many  v  meantime. 

his  mother  had  di  outside  of  Santa 

His  wife  h^  o^f.artine  on  the  present 
Fe  county  before  starting 

journey,  ^.he  end. 

Tbe  bigbt  *■“  doe  ttoe 

sleep  and  during  the  fore- 

Cimarrim  ^bright  little  town, 

noon.  This  is  a  -Y.’  .  .  promising  ' 

surrounded  by  ^  the  Maxwell 

country.  It  unusual  num- 

land  grant  and  contmns  an  unu^^ 

!;®Vlend^"d"g|az&  disUict, 

vSty'aloTg  Cimarron  river.  ^ 

.t^e"SeTa'f?bep,opet^^^ 
now  out  ot  the  aominio  Rule, 

LIFK  IN^EvTmEXICO. 


The  Valley  of  Tao8“-A  Burlal—Wrarc 
of  Kit  Carson- “Character  of 
the  Pueblos. 


[Correspondence  of  The  Tribune.  1 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  Oct.  12,  1876. 

Taos  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  New 
Mexico,  and  if  it  were  possible,  one  of 
the  dirtiest.  Poverty,  filth  and  squalor 
reign  supreme,  the  entire  population 
looking  as  though  they  were  just  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  yiolent  attack  of  the 
“shakes,”  Outside  of  the  Taos  valley 


thi^  whole  settlement,  cxinsisting  of  four 
plazas,  goes  by  the  name  of  Taos,  but 
here  only  one  of  them  is  known  by  that 
name,  and  is  generally  called  Fernando 
de  Taos,  and  is  so  called  after  the  man 
who  founded  the  settlement. 

Fernando  de  Taos  has  a  population  of 
some  five  or  six  hundred,  is  built  of 
adobe,  and  is  about  as  dismal  and  dirty 
looking  a  town  as  one  could  well  imag¬ 
ine.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  are  hardly  wide  enough  for 
two  wagons  to  pass  each  other.  The 
houses  are  built  in  all  imaginable  shapes 
excepting  square,  and  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact  that  the  line  of  beauty  in  a  New 
Mexican’s  eye  is  not  a  straight  line. 

Tne  plaza,  or  square,  is  the  grand  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  town,  and  almost  all  of  the 
business  houses  are  situated  on  it.  Here 
j  can  be  seen  the  fair  senoritas,  the  gay 
cabalos,  and  the  rag  and  tag  of  the  town, 
all  promenading  together,  and  all  dressed 
in  their  best  “bib  and  tucker,”  which, 
among  the  men  and  boys,  consists  of  a 
dirty  white  shirt,  a  ragged  pair  of  over¬ 
alls,  and — graybacks. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Taos,  1  wit¬ 
nessed  the  funeral  of  a  young  man,  a 
Mexican,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  procession 
was  formed  at  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
and,  headed  by  a  priest,  passed  along  the 
principal  streets  to  the  church,  the  priest 
reading  passages  from  the  prayer  book  as 
he  walked.  The  pall  bearers  were  six  in 
number,  and  each  wore  a  white  scarf 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  fastened  with 
a  roseate  on  the  left  side.  On  entering 
the  church,  the  procession  formed  into 
two  lines,  the  women  on  one  side  of  the 
church  and  the  men  on  the  other,  the 
women  all  kneeling.  Whilst  the  priest 
j  was  still  reading  the  prayers,  a 
young  man  with  a  basket  of  can¬ 
dles  on  his  arm  supplied  each  member 
of  the  congregation  with  a  common  sperm 
candle  and  a  match  to  light  it  with,  and 
I  in  the  meantime  a  beautiful  silver  cross 
1  and  two  brass  candlesticks  were  brought 
out  and  handed  to  three  of  the  dirtiest, 
ragged  looking  young  men  in  the  party. 
Two  wax  tapers  were  lighted  and  placed 
I  in  the  candlesticks,  which  seemed  to  be 
'  the  signal  for  the  women  to  rise  from 
their  knees,  when  the  candles  were  all 
blown  out  and  given  to  the  young  man 
with  the  basket.  The  two  or  three  boys 
with  the  cross  and  wax  candles  then  led 
the  procession  to  the  cemetery,  where  the 
j  candles  were  again  lighted,  and  the 
I  corpse  buried,  with  a  ceremony  which  j 
I  was  intended  no  doubt  to  be  very  im¬ 
pressive,  but  which  bordered  somewhat 
on  the  ludicrous. 

In  the  same  cemetery  in  which  this 
man  was  buried,  lie  the  last  remains  of 
the  noted  scout  and  frontiersman,  Kit 
Carson.  The  body  of  his  wife  lies  l)eside 
him,  both  graves  enclosed  by  a  plain 
white  paling  fence,  and  without  a  head¬ 
stone  or  monument  to  mark  the  last  rest- 


ing  place  of  the  noble  old  man.  | 

Churches  are  very  numerous  in  Taos  ( 
and  the  velley,  several  familes,  or  some¬ 
times  only  one  family — if  •wealthy— own 
their  own  churches.  The  Mexicans  are 
all  Catholics,  and  are  very  zealous  in  ob¬ 
serving  all  the  rules  of  the  church  so  far 
as  is  taught  them.  With  a  Mexican, 
Sunday  is  no  better  than  any  other  day, 
for  he  will  go  to  church  on  that  day  and  I 
enter  with  spirit  into  all  the  exercises  of 
the  service,  and  then  come  out  and  go  to 
work  in  his  field,  trade  horses,  or  do  any 
other  work  which  comes  to  hand. 

About  two  miles  northeast  of  Taos 
lies  a  A  illage  of  the 'Pueblo  Indians,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  once  wealthy  and 
powerful  tribe  of  Aztecs,  who  peopled 
Old  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
that  country  by  Cortez.  The^e  Indians 
are,  by  far,  the  wealthiest  people  of  Taos 
valley,  owning  six  miles  s^juare  of  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  valley.  There 
are  two  pueblos,  or  houses,  in  which  they 
live,  one,  the  largest,  containing  about 
six  hundred  people,  and  the  other  accom-  j 
modating  between  four  and  fire  hundred  : 
souls. 

These  Indians  are  an  agricultural  peo-  i 
pie,  and  are  A  ery  hospitable  to  strangers 
visiting  their  a  illaste,  showing  them 
through  their  houses  and  answering  all 
inquiries  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  liA’- 
ing.  The  buildings  are  made  of  adobe, 
and  aie  built  in  terraces,  which  are 
reached  by  ladders,  all  the  entrances  be¬ 
ing  from  the  top. 

These  simple  people  still  believe  that 
their  loved  Montezuma  Avill  yet  come  to 
rule  them  and  lead  them  to  a  promised 
land.  There  is  a  watchman  placed  on 
top  of  the  main  buildings  each  morning, 
before  sunrise,  to  look  for  the  coming 
of  Montezuma,  who  they  believe  will  ap- 
pear  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

These  people  seem  to  be  fire  worship¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  kept  a 
fire  burning  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
without  eA'er  going  out,  which  is  in  a 
cave  somewhere  in  the  mountains  back 
of  their  village. 

Near  the  Pueblos,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Catholic  church  in  Avhich  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  took  refuge  in  1848,  and  which  was 
stormed  by  Uniteii  States  troops  under 
General  Price.  The  walls  built  of  adobe, 
still  show  the  indentations  made  by  the 
cannon  balls  fired  against  them  by  the 
■  troops.  Alcatraz. 


MEXICAN  PENITENTES. 


Scene  at  a  Mexican  P  uzn  Four  miles  South¬ 
east  of  Del  Norte — The  Penitentes  on 
Good  Friday — Their  Mode  of  Repentance 
— Self-Punishment  a  Sacrifice  of  Pen¬ 
ance.  _ _ 

Dear  Children  : — You  have  often 
heard  of  the  great  Car  of  Juggernaut ; 
that,  as  it  moves  along,  devotees  throw 
themselves  in  front  of  the  wheels  and 


are  crushed  to  death.  But  that,  you 
say,  is  way  off  in  India.  Similar  cruel¬ 
ties  are  practiced  in  your  own  country, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  taken  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Newi : 

There  is  an  old-time  religious  observ¬ 
ance  adhered  to  by  a  certain  class  of 
Mexicans,  who  are  faithful  believers 
in  the  punishment  of  their  own  bod¬ 
ies  for  the  remittance  of  their  sins. 

The  Penitentes.  as  I  am  advised,  are 
an  organized  fraternity,  who  subject 
themselves  to  a  cruel  punishment  dic¬ 
tated  by  their  officiating  leader.  The 
custom  with  this  order  is  for  a  member 
belonging  thereto,  that  he  has  to  suffer 
bodily  harm  inflicted  upon  himself  by 
his  own  hand,  for  a  number  of  yp'^cs  ; 
and  then  he  is  supposed  to  be  tres  from 
sin,  and  inherit  an  eternal  life  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  heaven  on  high,  after  death. 
The  first  day’s  exercises  of  this  broth¬ 
erhood  commences  on  Wednesday  of 
the  closing  week  in  Lent,  and  continues 
until  Friday.  The  preparation  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  three  days’  repentance 
doctrine  is  simple  in  its  nature.  Big  pine 
crosses  are  made,  the  weight  of  which 
would  try  the  nerve  of  a  Hercules,  and 
soap-weed  is  buried  in  the  ground  for 
a  week  and  then  taken  up,  soaked  in 
water,  tied  on  to  a  leather  strap,  two 
feet  in  length,  which  is  taken  in  both 
hands  and  swung  from  right  to  left 
shoulder  on  the  back  while  the  penance 
ceremonies  are  going  on.  A  house  of 
worship  for  the  Penitentes  is  selected 
outside  the  plaza  where  they  assemble 
together  and  in  which  all  remain  until 
the  signal  is  given  for  the  execution  of 
their  punishment.  This  house  I  shall 
name  the  Temple  of  Barbarism. 

I  On  Good  Friday,  which  day  is  sa¬ 
cred  to  the  Mexican  Penitentes,  the 
most  cruel  and  severe  punishment  is 
imposed  on  its  members.  About  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  fife  com¬ 
menced  to  play  a  doleful  “doo-doo-dle- 
doo,”  and  immediately  the  patient  sin¬ 
ners  emerged  from  the  concealed  re¬ 
cesses  of  their  temple.  The  worship¬ 
ful  performers  were  clad  in  nothing  but 
underhose,  with  a  red  or  yellow  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  around  their  neck,  hiding 

I  the  lace.  The  fife  kept  up  its  plaintive 
tune.  There  were  ten  men  who  had  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  .  what  human 
flesh  can  endure  ;  three  of  them  were 
selected  to  carry  crosses,  who  took  the 
lead  in  line,  the  remaining  seven  in 
single  file  followed,  whipping  them¬ 
selves  with  unflinching  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion,  singiug  all  the  time.  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  and  subordinates  led 
the  procession,  stopping  them  at  every 
ten  paces,  and  the  men  carrying  crosses 
were  relieved  by  having  them  laid  on 


I  the  ground,  and  they  themselves  pros- 
I  trated  on  the  ground  flat  on  their  faces, 
sang  praises  to  Him  on  high.  Those 
who  were  doing  the  whipping  on  their 
black  skins  would  kneel  at  the  com-' 
mand  of  a  halt,  never  relaxing  for  a 
moment  the  cudgel  soap-weed.  A  fixed 
cross,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  temple,  was  the  designated  land¬ 
mark  to  march  to.  They  proceeded 
slowly  toward  it,  resting  every  ten 
paces.  About  the  time  the  Fenitentes 
were  halfway  to  the  cross  in  the  field, 
another  procession  I'ormed  at  the  plaza, 
of  all  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  their 
so-called  town.  The  president  was  in 
the  center  of  the  crowd  with  a  hymn- 
book  in  his  hand.  Directly  in  front 
of  all  was  a  young  maiden  about  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  who -carried  a  vailed 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  solid 
phalanx  of  women,  men  and  children, 
would  kneel  down  every  ten  steps, 
praying  and  singing,  while  the  other 
procession  was  marching.  After  a  while 
the  circuit  was  made  by  both  parties 
around  the  cross  in  the  field  and  back 
to  the  temple  of  barbarity,  with  con¬ 
siderable  punishment  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  penitence.  Every 
one,  I  suppose,  has  read  more  or  less 
about  the  ancient  gladiators,  who 
fought  in  the  coliseum  of  Rome  before 
a  bigoted  king  and  slavish  people. 
Those  were  appalling  scenes  to  the 
human  eye,  but  the  Mexicans  surpass 
barbarism  even  in  this  respect,  for 
they  themselves  at  times  fall  dead  under 
the  unmerciful  whippings  inflicted  upon  ’ 
their  bodies.  I  was  told  that  the  hacks  I 
of  the  Fenitentes  were  cut  with  flint — 
an  image  cross — before  entering  upon 
the  crucifying  duties  imposed  upen 
them.  I  was  also  informed  that  the 
last  thing  done  on  Good  Friday  was  to 
tie  one  of  their  number  on  the  cross 
with  lariat  ropes,  and  keep  him  there 
for  two  days,  while  the  rest  prayed  ' 
and  sang  for  him.  Thus  endeth  the 
penance  doings.  Saturday  night  these 
hideous  wretches  have  a  big  dance  and 
get  drunk,  which  is  the  finis  of  the  i 
whole  aflair.  ' 

This  occurs  every  year  in  Colorado  j 
and  New  Mexico,  portions  of  your  own 
land.  And  many  die  from  the  effects 
of  these  self-imposed  tortures.  Thej 
need  missionaries.  Will  you  help  th( 
Board  of  Home  Missions  to  send  men 
to  teach  them  a  better  way  ?  Have 
your  Superintendent  write  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  tell  them  that 
your  school  will  raise  §5  a  week  to  pay 
a  missionary  in  Colorado  or  some  other 
Territory. 


The  followitig  article  was  rccoi 
ved  during  lust  week  frona  liov. 
.Geo.  G.  Sniith  for  publication. 

SanlaFe,  New  Mexico, 
JVlarch  19  1878. 

■To  the  Editors  of  New  Mexican. 
Gentlemen; 

1  have  read  in  your  newspaper  ol 
the  J6lb,  ot  March  an  editoriai 
article  entitled  ‘'A  statement  not 
warraiued  b}"  the  faci.s.’' 

Some  weeks  since  the  Rov.  Shcl 
don  Jackson  wrote  to  me  a  few  li 
ne.s  drifcWing  my  attention  to  the 
'•‘Missouri  Democrat"  report  of  his 
addressMclivered  in  St.  Louis.  He 
declared  .Lt  incorrect,  said  it  entirely 
inisreprcse'ited  him,  and  asked  me 
to  contradict  it  here,  i  answered 
lhat  1  would  not  contradict  the 
DemocraX’s  report  until  I  know 
-what  he  ‘.‘did"  say,  I  yesterday 
received  his  rejdy.'  1  will  quote 
tiiat  ]iar.t  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

“1  p.lead  ‘Not  Guilty."  I  have 
oar«‘fully  re-real  what  was  printed 
in  tiie  St.  Louis  paper,  and  again 
“deny"  us  i  p:oviOiisly  wrote  you 
having  made  u  single  statement  with 
regard  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
that  u»c.ribud  to  me  in  tb«  pa- 

.-jy,  I 

The  slalemoiil  “Chastity  in  a  fo- 
maio  ot  twelve  year-,"  tc.  was  not 
made  in  any  connection. 

“Moiiiers  to  sell  theii  dangh 
ters,'  (kc.  was  made  under  the  Alas 
ka  heading.  With  regard  to  Alas 
ka,  1  said  “mvjthers  will  sell  daugh¬ 
ters  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 

*  J 

of  ago  &c;  &,c;  “and  it  is  true." 

I  did  not  say  that  “there  is  not. 
one  out  ot  ten  thousand  of  these 
women  that  can  read  or  .write," 
and  I  did  say  that  the  immorality 
lhat  exi.sted  among  all  Spanish  A- 
merican  populations  in  SoiHh  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Mexico  also  existed'in  New 
Mexiccy.*'  ■ 

Dr.  Jackson  further  says:  “1  ha¬ 
ve  up<5n  previ  ms  occasiens  been  so 
anriOYo<l  by  reporters  that  1  am 
more  .determuie'd'  than  B»er_^_here- 
aftcr,  to  exclude  them,  ^  They  dl.s" 
tort  a  speech  so  much  that  its  mean 
ing  IS  often  wholly’  changed.” 

I  )have  given  Dr,  Jack.son’s  de¬ 
fense  in  his  own  words_  I  will} 
in  addition,  point  to  the  connection 
of  what  IS  said  ^ about  “trappers." 
No  one  pos'^es.sod  of  such  knowled¬ 
ge  ot  New  Mexico  as  Dr.  Ja'kson 
(lertainly  has  could,  have  said  that 
mother-i  here  soil  their  daughters 
to  “trapper.s.*'  It  is  plain  that  tnis 
stalemet  must  h ave  referred  to  A- 
luska* 


—  •  •*'  tSmt 

LETTER  FROM  BISHOP  DUNLOP. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Twing  : 

I  got  back  to  Santa  Fe  about  two  weeks 
ago,  from  my  first  visitation  of  Southwestern 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Since  then  I  have 
been  so  busy  with  correspondence  that  now 
is  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to  give  you 
some  account  of  my  trip. 

The  readers  of  the  Spirit  op  Missions  do 
not  all  know,  as  you  do,  that  while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Forrester,  with  singular  zeal  and  self- 
denial,  has  kept  alive  the  dying  embers  of 
Church  life  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last 
six  years,  no  Missionary  has  ever  been  sent 
into  Arizona. 

Bishop  Whitaker,  many  years  ago,  made 
a  visitation  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Territory,  and  many  of  your  readers 
still  remember  his  vivid  account  of  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  that  trip.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  get  through  Arizona  now ;  still,  on 
my  late  visit,  I  travelled  seven  hundred  miles 
by  stage  or  buckboard.  But,  my  dear 
brother,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my 
appeal  in  the  Churchman  for  help  would 
have  been  so  promptly  and  generously 
answered,  Diose  long  and  lonely  rides  would 
have  been  enjoyed  like  a  summer  excursion. 

JMay  God  bless  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  have  so  cheered  me  by  their  liberal 
gifts,  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  Master’s 
Kingdom  in  this  new  field. 

Besides  the  visit  of  Bishop  Whitaker, 
here  referred  to,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  1880,  visited  Tombstone,  Tucson 
and  Phoenix,  places  on  or  near  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  has  ever  been  done  for  Arizona. 

And  just  here  let  me  express  my  deliberate 


judgment.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  been 
only  about  me  year  too  late  in  occupying  this 
field. 

Had  there  been  a  Bishop  on  the  ground, 
during  the  past  six  years,  the  expenditure 
would  have  been  at  least  $30,000  more  than 
it  has  been.  Now  if  there  was  placed  in  my 
hands  at  this  moment  half  that  amount,  say 
$15,000,  I  could  build  at  once  fifteen 
churches  and  fifteen  rectories,  many  of 
them  in  places  which  had  no  existence  six 
years  ago.  Then  the  next  General  Con¬ 
vention  would  see  the  Church  far  more 
firmly  established  in  this  Jurisdiction  than 
it  could  have  been  by  nine  years  of  feeble 
occupation,  when  the  ground  was  not  ripe 
for  the  harvest  as  it  now  is. 

Before  this  communication  reaches  your 
readers,  I  trust  a  church  in  Santa  Fe  will  be 
under  way,  and  the  one  in  Tombstone  nearly 
completed.  Albuquerque  and  Tucson  ought 
to  build  churches  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  Next  in  order  would  come 
Silver  City,  Prescott  and  Globe. 

At  most  of  these  places  a  rectory  is  even 
more  essential  than  a  church.  For  every¬ 
where  the  Clergyman  must  pay  a  high  rent 
for  a  house  to  live  in,  while  Divine  Service 
can  be  held  in  court-houses  and  schooP 
buildings,  and  places  of  worship  erected  by 
the  jieople  in  common.  Of  course  this 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  a  consecrated 
church  of  our  own,  but  still  the  living 
Minister  is  more  essential  than  the  material 
temple.  God  grant  us  both  at  no  distant  day. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

G.  K.  Dunlop. 

Santa  Fe,  June  2d,  1881. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

The  following  letter,  which  is  a  story  of  wonderful 
persecution,  and  a  touching  account  of  the  sickness 
and  death  of  his  wife,  was  written  by  Dr.  Shields,  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians  at  the  Jemez  Pueblo,  in 
New  Mexico.  We  publish  it  being  sure  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  work  going  on  among 
the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  attend¬ 
ing  it. 

Dear  Doctor  Kendall — Early  in  September  Dr. 
Jackson  visited  this  mission  and  left  some  funds  to 
build  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in,  and  also  a  room 
for  school  and  mission  purposes.  While  the  doctor 
was  here  we  had  a  council  called,  and  it  was  very 
agreeable  indeed,  and  the  Indians  granted  land  to 
build  on  and  for  a  garden.  We  went  to  work  joy¬ 
fully,  being  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having  a 
comfortable  house  and  a  good  school-room.  I  soon 
found  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  not  only  oversee  the 
work  constantly,  but  to  also  do  as  much  work  as  I 
could.  It  also  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  board  bands, 
and  this  made  too  much  work  for  Mrs.  Shields. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  be  pleasant  until  we  had  the 


foundations  prepared,  and  a  good  many  adobes  made, 
and  were  commencing  to  build.  Then  it  seemed  as  if 
hell  itself  was  moved  to  stop  the  whole  matter,  and 
ruin  us  in  our  work  here.  The  Catholic  priest' told 
the  Indians  that  the  Protestants  had  come  to  burn  up 
their  saints  after  awhile,  and  just  as  soon  as  that  house 
was  finished  all  their  religious  privileges  would  be 
gone.  Some  of  the  Indians  became  greatly  excited 
and  I  was  notified  that  at  a  certain  time  I,  with  my 
Mexican  elder,  must  meet  with  a  council  which  was 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  priest;  that  the  other 
proceedings  were  not  regular.  I  told  them,  boldly 
and  promptly,  that  I  had  done  all  the  talking  I  had 
to  do,  and  I  was  going  on  with  the  work  until  they 
came  \vith  arms  and  drove  me  away.  I  also  told  them 
that  it  was  a  free  country,  and  if  any  of  them  wanted 
j  to  be  Catholics  they  had  a  right  to  be,  and  others  had 
also  a  right  to  be  Protestants  if  they  wanted  to.  They 
did  not  trouble  me  further  about  the  council. 

Most  of  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  but  a 
few  acted  badly,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Pueblos 
threatened  to  throw  stones  at  the  workmen  one  day  ! 
when  I  was  not  there.  The  priest  also  tried  to  keep 
the  Mexicans  from  working  for  me,  and  for  awhile  I 
could  not  get  the  Indians  to  do  much.  I  offered  good 
wages,  and  told  the  Mexicans  that  if  they  were  Catho¬ 
lics  that  was  no  difierence  to  me ;  if  they  would  work 
for  me  I  would  pay  them  the  money.  One  man  had 
a  sharp  contest  with  the  priest,  and  I  soon  fouad  that 
the  Mexicans  were  turning  against  the  priest,  and  that 
with  all  his  scolding  he  was  only  making  me  friends; 

I  and  some  of  them  told  me  they  would  work  for  me 
I  all  the  time.  And  they  did  work,  and  at  noon  and  at 
!  night  they  were  reading  the  Scriptures  and  any  thing 
they  could  find  that  was  Spanish,  and  they  seem  to  be 
warm  friends  of  mine  yet. 

About  the  time  of  the  trouble  Dr.  Thomas,  the 
Indian  agent,  and  wife,  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  came  out  to  see  us.  The  doctor  ' 
called  a  council,  and  the  Indians  seemed  satisfied,  and 
wanted  an  article  of  agreement;  and  all  seemed  right 
again.  But  the  next  day  the  priest  got  part  of  the 
principal  men  together,  and  got  them  excited  again, 
and  one  good  old  man  came  to  our  house  and  told  the 
doctor  and  I  that  the  priest  had  got  them  all  turned 
against  me  but  him,  and  he  thought  I  had  better  go  to 
Santa  Fe  with  the  doctor.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid 
that  they  might  hurt  me.  The  priest  also  ordered  the 
Indians  that  no  children  should  be  sent  to  the  school, 
and  he  told  the  Mexicans  they  should  keep  away,  and 
not  come  to  my  house.  Dr,  Thomas  went  with  them 
to  some  of  the  principal  Indian  men  and  told  them 
that  the  priest  lied,  and  knew  it,  and  talked  very  plain 
indeed.  They  seemed  to  get  better  again,  and  the 
next  morning  they  allowed  the  doctor  to  mark  ofl'just 
what  ground  he  wanted,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
since. 

The  priest  has  quit  his  abuse,  and  everybody  has 


i  become  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  be  now  reaches  his 
hand  and"smiles  when  he  meets  me,  and  I  hope  that 
the  whole  difficulty  has  ended.  We  enjoy  our  Sunday 
meetings  in  peace,  and  some  Indians  and  some  Mexi¬ 
cans  attend.  The  Indians  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
work,  and  they  have  been  doing  all  the  work  lately, 
j  and  I  do  not  need  to  employ  Mexicans.  The  Indians 
I  are  all  very  friendly,  and  our  school  opened  with 
'  plenty  of  scholars.  There  has  been  over  forty  in  school 
I  this  month,  and  really  our  great  trouble  about  religion 
seems  to  be  over. 

And  now  I  come  to  tell  you  about  the  loss  of  her 
I  who  was  the  light  of  this  home  and  one  of  the  main 
workers  in  the  Jemez  Mission.  Mrs.  Shields,  about 
the  12th  of  October,  took  sick.  There  was  fever  pre¬ 
vailing  here  similar  to  typhoid.  They  call  it  moun¬ 
tain  fever  here.  Mrs.  Shields  took  it,  and  had  very 
grave  symptoms  from  the  first.  At  length  the  fever 
seemed  to  break,  and  I  had  good  hopes  for  a  fow 
days;  but  just  then  her  lungs,  which  were  weak,  be¬ 
came  badly  affected.  She  soon  saw  herself  that  she 
would  have  to  die,  and  proceeded  to  “set  her  house  in 
order.”  She  said  she  had  much  to  live  for,  and  that  I 
needed  her ;  but  God  had  ordered  it  otherwise  and  she 
was  satisfied.  She  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian 
patience,  and  gave  every  evidence  that  we  could  wish 
that  she  was  prepared  to  meet  God.  The  Pueblos 
seemed  to  be  deeply  grieved  over  her  sickness  and 
death,  and  to  pity  us.  One  Indian  woman  came  in  to 
see  her,  and  burst  into  tears  as  if  her  heart  would 
break;  and  I  heard  another  tell  how  Mrs.  Shields 
would"  send  coffee  and  things  to  eat  to  those  that  were 
sick.  She  told  me  I  should  bury  her  here,  and  stay 
with  these  people;  and  really  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  them.  I  love  these  children,  and 
have  great  hopes  of  them.  But  I  can  hardly  see 
bow  we  shall  do.  I  have  my  two  little  boys,  which 
are  a  great  help  and  company,  but  how  can  I  take 
care  of  them  here  ? 

I  cannot  see  how  to  do  justice  to  the  work  here,  but 
while  my  health  and  strength  last  I  will  do  what  I 
can.  The  mouth  that  Mrs.  Shields  was  sick  was  a 
month  of  trial.  I  did  not  want  to  stop  the  work  on 
the  house  until  I  could  not  avoid  it.  We  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  into  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  bold  front  in  presence  of  that  wonderful 
priest ;  so  I  worked  on  as  long  as  I  could.  The  little 
boys  helped  to  cook  and  attend  their  mother,  and  I 
would  be  at  the  house  awhile  and  with  her  awhile, 
and  at  night  I  had  nearly  all  the  care  of  her,  and  had 
also  to  do  the  washing  and  baking.  Towards  the  last 
my  cheeks  began  to  burn  by  spells,  I  had  some  pain 
in  my  breast  and  some  cough,  and  felt  as  if  I  was  going 
down  too.  I  feel  better  now,  however,  and  hope  I  shall 
have  usual  health  again.  We  expect  to  move  into  the 
new  house  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  a  fine,  sub¬ 
stantial  building.  The  school-room  is  19  feet  by  311, 


or  a  little  more  than  nineteen  feet  wide.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  will  be  very  comfortable.  The  house  is 
also  convenient  and  roomy.  The  whole  building  is 
about  58  by  34  J  feet. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  kind  sympathy,  and  I 
promise  you  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  try  to 
bear  up,  and  carry  the  good  work  on  here  as  well  as  I 
csn  under  so  many  difficulties.  Mrs.  Shields  was  in 
her  thirty-sixth  year.  She  was  a  native  of  Troy,  New 
j  York,  and  sister  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Harvey  of  Troy. 
She  was  the  last  of  her  family.  Her  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  are  all  dead. 

Your  brother  in  Christ,  J.  M.  S. 


'70  OUR  MISSION  FIELD. 

% 

liave  another  boarder  from  Aleman,  300  miles  south  of  here, 
who  otherwise  will  go  to  the  Brothers  school.  T  o])ened 
the  school  specially  for  jNlexicans,  but  some  Americans  are 
sending  because  I  will  not  allow  bad  language  among  the 
pupils.  I  have  been  asked  by  IMexicans  from  Mora  if  I  could 
get  Protestant  school  books  for  their  children  in  Spanish.  A 
Mexican,  father  of  a  boy  ■who  'wished  a  few  doses  of  grammar, 
asked  me  how  long  I  -was  going  to  teach  ?  I  I'eplied  :  “Until 
I  see  your  boy  in  the  Legislature.”  “  Oh  !  ”  said  he.  “  I  ain  so 
glad.”  A  woman  said  she  "would  like  to  send  her  little  brother 
“  ITermanito.”  I  asked  ho'w  old  he  was,  and  she  said — twenty 
years.  He  has  been  in  school  this  -week,  wants  to  be  made  a 
Legislator  too,  I  sup])ose.  One  boy,  who  lives  four  miles  away, 
comes  in  the  afternoon  ;  he  tells  me  they  do  not  l)elieve  in 
praying  to  the  virgin  or  saints.  A  man  came  to  see  me  who 
has  been  reading  Protestant  books  and  tracts  for  three  years, 
lie  lives  fifty  miles  away,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  had  time  to  go 
and  see  if  1  could  get  him  to  have  stated  Bihle-re(idi)i(js. 

[From  Miss  Annin,  at  Las  Vegas.] 

We  have  had  a  young  married  "wminan,  sixteen  years  of  age, 
wdth  us  for  the  past  two  months.  She  began  with  the  alphabet 
and  is  now  reading  in  the  testament.  Her  husband  brought  her 
here  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  friends.  The 
grandmother  who  brought  her  up  has  visited  her  and  expresses 
i  herself  quite  willing  now  to  have  her  i-emain.  She  says  she 
thought  she  was  in  heaven  while  listening  to  the  music.  The 
husband  has  for  months  been  reading  the  Bible,  and  spends  all 
'  his  spare  time  over  it.  We  have  great  hopes  that  he  will 
become  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith. 


MONTANA. 

GALLATIX  FE:\[ALE  SEMIXAKV. 

[From  Mu.  Crittenden.] 

We  feel  very  desirous  that  our  patrons  sliould  know  of  our 
situation  and  our  aim.  Thei’e  are  but  two  boarding  schools  in 
the  Territory.  “St.  Vincent’s  Academy,  or  Convent  School  at 


..WORK  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
July  9tb,  1878. 

Rev.  and  Deak  Sir:  Our  school  year  has 
just  closed,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  are 
free  from  debt. 

St.  Thomas’s  Mission  School,  at  Santa  Fe, 
began  the  last  term  with  21  pupils;  it  clo.sed 
with  22.  The  highest  number  during  the 
term  was  29.  The  school  has  given  general 
satisfaction,  and  closed  with  an  excellent 
reputation.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  in 
Miss  M.  A.  Thurston  a  good  and  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  teacher.  She  had  at 
times  almost  too  much  work;  but  she  devot¬ 
ed  to  it  all  her  time  and  all  her  energies,  and 
■)  managed  to  accomplish  it.  She  deserves 
cry  great  credit  for  her  unsparing  devotion, 
.nd  I  am  glad  to  place  on  record  in  the 
Spirit  op  Missions  my  high  appreciation  of 
her  character  and  labors.  Miss  Thurston 
will  remain  with  us  another  year,  if  it 
shall  be  deemed  advisable  to  continue  the 
work. 

St.  James’s  School,  at  Mesilla,  was  sus¬ 
pended  the  last  of  March.  Various  causes 
have  prevented  it  from  succeeding  as  I  had 
reason  to  hope  it  would.  Some  persons 
whose  children  I  was  led  to  suppose  would 
attend  the  school  employed  private  teachers. 
Three  or  four  families  moved  away,  taking 
several  of  our  pupils.  Last  autumn,  at  the 


New  Mexico. 

On  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1866,  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  under 
commission  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Old  School,  arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  He  preached  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  following  Sabbath  to  ^ 
a  good  audience.  On  the  same  day  he 
organized  a  Sabbath-school,  with  seven 
scholars  and  three  teachers.  On  the 
lecond  Sabbath  he  initiated  the  system 
of  Sabbath  collections  as  a  part  of 
divine  worship. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1867,  he 
organized  a  church  of  twelve  members. 

Preshytery . 

On  the  14th*  of  December,  1868,  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  was  organized 
according  to  the  act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  June  2d,  1868.  Present:  Rev. 
D.  F.  McFarland,  Rev.  James  M.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Rev,  JohnL.  Schultz,  and  Elder 
\Vm.  Kennedy. 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico.— Rev.  W. 
■\y  Curtis  reached  his  distant  frontier 
field  in  perfect  safety  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  addressed  himself  with_  energy  to  the 
missionary  work.  /  ^  J 


time  of  the  opening,  an  epidemic  of  chills 
and  fever  was  prevailing  in  the  valley,  and 
nearly  every  family  was  suffering.  Before 
this  obstacle  was  removed  a  good  public 
school  was  opened,  and  as  this  was  free  it  at¬ 
tracted  all  who  might  otherwise  have  come  to 
us.  These  things  have  made  St.  James’s 
School  a  partial  failure;  but  we  possess  the 
ground,  and  the  future  is  before  us.  ■ 

The  Mission  at  Mesilla  has  been  kept  alive 
by  the  patient  perseverance  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Bowman,  the  lay-reader.  Every  Sunday  he 
gathers  a  little  congregation  and  leads  it  in 
the  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  This  service  has  been  a  light,  bright 
though  small,  shining  in  a  dark  place,  remind¬ 
ing  men  of  God  and  of  duty.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man’s  family  has  recently  joined  him,  and  is 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  Mission.  I  hoped  to 
spend  the  months  of  May  and  June  at 
Mesilla,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  second 
week  in  June,  however,  I  was  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  mail  contractor,  to  run  down 
for  a  few  days.  It  may  seem  that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  six  days  and 
nights  in  a  stage-coach,  just  to  be  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  ten  days.  I  assure  you  it  was  well 
I  worth  while.  Our  people  were  encouraged 
1  and  strengthened,  and  everybody  was  made 
to  feel  that  the  Church  had  not  abandoned 
her  wqrk^ _ 

The  Mission  at  Santa  Fe  is  stronger  now, 
in  some  respects,  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
I  came  here.  Prejudices  are  dying  out,  and 
the  people  are  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  school 
has  probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 
Col.  J.  P.  Willard,  of  the  army,  has  been  of 

inestimable  service.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  have  done  without  hiin.  The  names 
of  such  men  as  John  P.  Willard  and  George 
D.  Bowman  deserve  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
Churoh’s  roll  of  honor. 

H.  Forrester, 

Missionary,  etc. 


.Ft.  Defiance,  Arizona. — Hev  W.  B. 
Truax  and  Prof.  Pierce  have  established 
a  Sabbath-school  among  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians.  )  y  ^ 

Taos,  New  Mexico. — An  editorial  in 
the  Railway  Press  and  Telegraph  thus 
JundJj  notices  our  mission  at  Taos: 

'  “Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  of  the  Presbyteri- 
'  an  Board  of  Missions,  assisted  by  hia 
wife  and  Miss  Jennie  Flott,  is  building 
up  a  high  grade  English  taught  school, 
which  continues  to  grow  in  favor  with  the 
people.  The  new  building,  directly  east 
of  the  convent,  is  large  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  boarding  and  day  school  purposes.” 


HOME  MISSIONS. 

■\Ve  subjoin  sketches  of  the  addresses  of  ; 
Rev.  Timothy  Hill  of  Kansas,  and  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  made  at  the  meetiujr 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  crowded  out  of 
yesterday's  Journal: 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  TIMOTHY  HILL. 

The  Moderator  introduced  a  Synodical 
]\Iissionary  who  makes  himself  known 
wherever  he  goes,  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  i 
of  Kansas,  responded  substantially  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

•  I  had  prepared  in  my  mind  a  few  things 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  say  to  this 
Assembly.  But  who  can  speak  after  the 
Kiiii^?  The  last  speaker  has  covered  the 
ground  of  the  most  that  I  had  prepared 
on  matters  of  intensest  interest  to  me. 
The  work  of  the  Church  in  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory  has  been  in  many  re¬ 
spects  peculiarly  blessed,  and  is  especially 
promising.  Although  the  speaker  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas,  his 
work  had  been  there  for  years.  There 
had  been  wonderful  changes  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Now  there  are  railroails 
and  cities,  where  once  he  had  seen  herds  | 
of  buffalo  of  countless  numbers.  Where  j 
once  he  had  seen  sights  of  human  slaugh¬ 
ter  at  the  hands  of  Indians,  now  there  are 
hotels  and  churches.  Refer  to  the 
minutes  of  1808,  and  see  that  in 
both  bodies  of  our  Church  there 
were  only  forty-three  organizations 
in  Kansas;  now  there  are  275.  Churche.s 
have  organized,  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per 
month  ;  and  I  wrote  recently  to  the  Board, 
that  if  it  would  back  me,  I  would  organ¬ 
ize  new  churches  in  1880  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  week.  8ome  have  complained  in 
the  papers  that  our  Synodical  Missiona¬ 
ries  are  organizing  little  churclies  of  eight 
members  (mostly  women;,  which  soon  die 
out.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  church,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  man  and  seven  women,  ' 
started  in  the  same  place  where  I  saw  tlie 
herds  of  bufialo.  Two  churches  have 
since  grown  out  of  it,  and  it  has  1 18  mem 
bers.  There’s  your  little  church,  mostly 
of  women!  The  first  time  the  speaker 
was  out  on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  while 
the  train  was  stopping  at  a  little  city,  he 
found  a  Presbyterian  at  the  depot,  who 
gave  him  the  names  of  two  others.  From 
those  three,  a  church  was  later  f  rmod, 
now  having  200  members.  Fifty  were 
added  by  profession  of  faith  last  year. 
There  is  your  home  missionary  work! 
Talk  about  your  feeble  churches;  why, 
more  Presbyterian  churches  have  dietl  in 
!St.  Louis,  since  I  have  been  working  in 
Kansas,  than  in  all  that  state.  Some  in 
the  city  have  become  so  weak 
that  their  buildings  were  sold 
to  the  Romanists.  But  there  ^  never 
was  more  than  one  sold  in  Kansas, 

'  and  that  was  because  a  better  one  in  a 
I  better  location  was  to  be  erected.  It  was 
a  good  bargain,  a  busjjiess  arrangement. 

The  Synod  of  KansAs  includes  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  where  reside  nearly  all  the 
civilized  Indians.  The  Cherokees,  for  e.x- 
ample,  are  as  shrewd  men  as  I  have  met 
anywhere.  They  have  been  educated  for  i 
sixty  years  in  Presbyterianism.  I  have 
recently  been  present  at  their  school  ex- 
;  hibitions  in  Emporia,  when  well-dressed 


and  refined  young  ladies  of  Cherokee 
blood  trave  evidence  of  culture  and  learn¬ 
ing.  The  best  of  order  prevailed.  But 
the  old  Chief  who  spoke,  was  obliged  t) 
have  an  interpreter  to  tnindate  kin  njyeech 
from  Cherokee  to  Ewjluh  for  hie  own 
children. 

The  Foreign  Board  has  done  good  work 
there  in  the  past;  but  fail  to  accomplish 
it  now.  The  Poncas  are  crying  for  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  Gospel,  but  nobody  is 
preaching  to  them.  8hall  not  the  wail 
of  despair  be  heard  and  relief  sent?  .The 
Cherokee  has  the  proverb,  “  Ae  cruel  ue  a 
white  man."  Think  of  it,  white  men! 
Many  say  they  are  not  civilized;  they 
are  poor  and  miserable.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  are  poor.  But  I  find  in 
their  homes  the  Bible  and  hymn 
book;  they  have  family  worship,  and  sing 
QUf  {'^.miliar  tunes,  as  “  Naomi ’’  pnd 
“Boylston.”  My  heart  has  been  moved 
by  the  prayer  made  in  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  far  more  than  by  many  in  English, 
which  I  understood. 

At  Muskogee,  a  while  man’s  town  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  there  was  six  years, 
ago  110  Sabbath,  no  church,  no  preaching; 
but  a  sort  of  tthiquitoue  profanenees,  as  if  | 
every  man  had  tlie  vocabulary  mixed  with  | 
oaths.  To  day  there  is  in  that  place  ax- 
church  of  thirty  members,  and  a  great' 
ciillerence  in  morals.  A  home  mission¬ 
ary  at  Fort  Gibson  wanted  a  sexton,  and 
found  an  Englishman  who  had  drifted 
over  into  that  country  and  married  an  In¬ 
dian  woman.  Asking  him  to  serve,  he 
replied  that  a  sexton  ought  to  be  a  decent 
man,  and  he  was  not.  iEventually  he  look 
the  work,  was  converted,  and  influenced 
a  friend  living  across  the  river  in  a  des¬ 
perate  neighborhood,  and  him.self  a  noted 
desperado,  t)  invite  the  missionary  to 
preach  in  that  place.  It  was  done,  and 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  desper¬ 
ado;  who  subsequently  became  the  high- 
sherifi’  of  the  Clierokee  nation,  and  the 
warden  of  their  prison;  and  there  sub¬ 
dued  the  most  hardened,  desperate  crimi¬ 
nals  by  reading  the  Bible  to  them,  and 
praying  with  them;  so  that  several  of 
them,  whose  hands  were  stained  in  blood, 
who  were  accustomed  to  shoot  first  and 
then  ask  questions,  were  converted  and 
baptized.  Nothing  could  be  grander  than 
that  man’s  wmrk 

Woe  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  if  it 
heeds  not  the  agonizing  cry  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  bordeis;  ‘  Come  preach  the  i 
Gospel !” 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

The  Moderator  introduced  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  as  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Bishop  wdiose  diocese  is  greater  t!ian 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Alexander,  The 
response  w-as  to  this  effect: 

The  newspap  rs  say  that  this  is  a  re¬ 
markably  intelligent  Assembly,  and  it 
must  be  true,  for  the  newsiiapers  never 
err.  And  yet,  I  think,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  on  this  floor  who  realizes  how  r  ipid- 
ly  God  is  sending  work  to  this  Church. 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  eastern  states,  we 
must  remember.  We  still  have  to  pass 
through  Nebraska  to  reach  the  central 
line  —  Philadelpliia  is  not  “West”  be¬ 
cause  west  of  New  York. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  18(5!),  you  will  find  only  one  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  recorded  as  located  wu-st  of 
the  centre  of  the  United  Slates.  Only  ten 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  e.lmrch  a?  [ 
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far  as  half  acrf>ss  llie  C'Hilineiit,  excepting 
a  Mormon  bolt  of  churches  on  the  Facilic 
slope. 

The  Synodical  Missionaries  organize 
feel>le  cliurclies  only  to  die,  do  theyV 
Thifty  yearn  ayo  the  church  in  Jlfadinun 
loan  oryanized  loith  nix  memhern!  T!ie  first 
church  organized  in  Denver  had  only 
three  members.  Hut  now  there  are  in 
that  city  throe  churche.s,  witli  property 
worth  .|‘;J00,O0O.  Three  years  ago  a  church 
was  organized  at  Leadville  which  asked 
aid  ’of  tlic  Board  for  one  year. 
The  second  year  tliey  were  alone 
well  sui)porting  a  minister.  And  this 
is  the  work  largely  of  Chris¬ 
tian  women.  Thank  |God  for  Christian 
women!  [Some  one  uttered  a  heartfelt 
“Amen!”J  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
Church  in  Michigan  composed  of  one 
woman.  Pr  sbylery  sent  a  committee  to 
disband  that  church,  s/w  refused  to  be 
dishn, tided! 

I  once  organized  a  church  in  Colorado, 
but  within  the  four  we  ks,  before  a  pastor 
could  be  secured  for  it,  the  one  male 
member  went  over  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Did  those  few  women  lo.se 
heart?  Was  that  Church  disbar ded ?  Not 
at  all!  Soon  they  had  a  handsome  brick 
church  built,  and  had  called  a  pastor. 
“  Mostly  women  !  ”  The  Church  of  (fod 
I  could  not  exist  without  them!  Churches 
die  in  cities  as  well  as  on  the  frontiers; 
hut  it  in  not  n  yuention  of  horn  muny 
die,  but  how  many  live.  A  lew  years  ago 
there  were  only  Presbyterian 

churches,  where  now  there  are  more  tiian 
1,000.  And  this  is  the  hlessing  of  God  on 
woman’s  work.  Southward,  in  New 
Mexico,  are  many  converts,  who  are  beg¬ 
ging  for  organizations.  With  them,  Prot- 
estantisdi  and  Presbyterianism  are  iden¬ 
tical  terms.  They  are  breaking  away 
from  the  {lower  of  the  priesthood,  and 
looking  to  us  for  the  truth.  And  there  is 
the  Mormon  question,  of  which  there  may 
be  one  ot  two  solutions  only. 

The  Church  of  God  may  withhohl  her 
prayers,  her  money,  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  from  the  work  in  Utah;  but  if  so, 
let  us  remember  that  God  will  require 
our  sons  for  putting  down  rebellion  with 
their  own  life’s  blood. 

We  ridicule  the  idea  of  200,()QQ  people 
making  successful  resistance  against  this 
groat  republic;  but  remember  Mahomet, 
remember  the  jiower  of  religious  fanat¬ 
icism,  by  whioh  one  man  i§  made  equal 
tog  iliQvigaml.  Yuvtr  choiQf!  is:  war,  or 
the  spread  of  the  GosidcI.  I  plead  for 
help,  by  all  the  wonderful  opportunities. 

A  vast  immigration  is  tlowing  in  upon 
Colorado.  Helj)  tlie  Board  as  has  never 
yet  been  done.  Two  million  people  have 
left  the  East  for  the  West  within  the  {last 
few  years.  Shall  not  the  shepherds  go 
with  their  flocks?  Give  these  millions 
tlie  Gospel  in  such  abundance  that  soon 
the  grand  rel'rain  shall  echo  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  ascribing  giory  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  God. 

Itev.  Dr.  Poor,  of  Philadelphia,  closed 
with  prayer. 
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THE  PENITENTES.'  . 

Yifid  Description  of  Passion  feel!  in 
Conejos,  ColoraSo. 


The  Victims  cf  the  Cross  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Offshoot  of  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Drinking  tbe  Biltcrost  Dregs  of  Eu- 
niiiity. 

»  — I - 

EKB  ILLUSTRATION. 

Wefit  mi«t  I’eiiltonfc*. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  passed  in  quiet 
— a  quiet  significant  of  preparation  for 
the  ceremonies  and  performances  to 
follow.  And  now  I  tread  upon  strange 
and  delicate  ground,  and  would  not  be 
reckless  of  word  or  statement.  From 
Wednesday  to  the  close  of  the  “holy 
days,”  everything  except  religious  du¬ 
ties  was  neglected.  The  orthodox 
Catholics  closely  observed  the  solemn 
services  of  this  church  during  the  days 
commemorative  of  the  passion,  death, 
burial  and  resurection  of  Christ. 

SofSely  of  t'eiiitentos. 

It  is  a  secret  organization.  Its 
strength,  purposes  and  performances, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  are 
hidden  from  public  knowledge.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  pre-eminently  repre- 
sentative  of  a  religious  belief  whose 
fundamental  principle  is  that  penance  I 
and  self-punishment  best  secure  pardon 
for  sin  and  approximate  perfection.  I 
have  gathered  enough  of  early  history 
to  know  that  long  years  ago,  San  Ignacio 
de  Loyola  traveled  throughout  his  na-  i 
jive  Spain  and  the  other  European  j 
lountries,  taking  neither  purse  nor 
jcrip,  food  nor  extra  raiment;  that  the 
doctrines  taught  by  him  were  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  fasting  and  prayer,  self- 
imposed  pains  and  penalties,  hard  liv¬ 
ing  and  boundless  charity,  are  the  surest 
means  whereby  to  secure  eternal  happi¬ 
ness  and  salvation.  In  pursuance  of 
this  belief  the  saint  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  upon  boards;  go  scantily  clad ;  eat 
but  little  and  the  coarsest  food,  and, 
having  no  money,  to  receive  small  con¬ 
tributions  from  people  along  his  route, 
which  little  ho  gave  to  the  poor,  al- 
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[though  most  needy  himself.  I  am 
retty  sure  that  the  creed  of  the  Peni- 
:eDtes  originated  in  that  of  San  Ignacio. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  religions 
of  the  earth,  during  the  many  ages  since 
his  time,  have  undergone  many  changes 
and  trials,  much  persecution  and  op¬ 
pression,  and  because  the  habits  and 
ceremonies  of  the  old  Spanish  saint 
were  not  precisely  those  of  the  Peni- 
tentes,  at  a  period  hundreds  of  years 
after  him,  is  no  argument  against  this 
theory  of  the  Penitcntes’  origin. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent  the  Peni- 


tentc  is  supposed  to  fast  and  pray,  and 
to  inflict  torture  upon  himself  as  pen- 
;  ance  for  his  sins  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
j  each  one’s  estimate  of  the  enormity  of 
his  sins,  is  the  degree  of  this  self-tor¬ 
ture.  Let  me  tell  you  of  what  some  of ! 
that  torture  consists,  beginning  with ! 
the  ceremonies  of  Wednesday  preced¬ 
ing  Holy  Friday — the  last  day  of  this 
performance. 


WUor<*  Th«‘> 


The  Penitentes  have  their  special 
places  of  meeting,  situated  in  some  un¬ 
frequented  locality.  Day  and  night 
the  members  are  there  performing  the 
rites  of  their  belief,  of  which  outsiders  , 
know  almost  nothing.  They  eat  very  i 
little,  and  that  is  taken  to  them  by  de¬ 
voted  mothers,  wives,  or  probably  sis¬ 
ters.  To  enable  them  to  sustain  the 
torture  to  which  they  subject  them¬ 
selves,  a  sort  of  bitter  water — aqua 
amargosa— is  given  them  to  drink.  The 
member  about  to  take  active  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  having  stripped  himself  in 
the  neighboring  brush  of  all  his  cloth¬ 
ing  except  drawers,  with  bead  and  face 
completely  masked,  moves  barefoot  to¬ 
ward  the  house  where  the  mjsteries 
are  being  performed.  He  is  met  near 
this  house  by  the  members  who  have 
been  upon  the  lookout,  and  led  to  the 
council-chamber.  After  more  or  less 
time  spent  there,  the  doors  are  opened, 
when  a  number  of  others,  similarly 
stripped  and  masked,  emerge  from  the 
secret  chamber,  and  accompanied  by 
the  most  weird,  dirge-like  music  ever 
made  by  mortal  flute-player,  with  a 
companion  unstripped  and  undisguised 
upon  either  side,  whose  office  appears  I 
to  be  to  direct  his  movements,  and  en- 1 


courage  or  force  him  during  the  trials 
about  to  be  undergone,  these  naked  dev¬ 
otees  slowly  move  out.  In  his  hand 
each  carries  a  scourge  or  prickly  thong 
made  of  a  species  of  soap-weed  (not 
cactus)  found  in  New  Mexico.  Just 
as  they  move  from  the  council-room, 
two  or  more  of  these  naked  men  are  led 
I  to  as  many  huge  wooden  crosses  which 
!  have  been  prepared  :  each  takes  a  cross 
upon  his  bleeding  back  :  the  other  dev- 
otees  are  formed  into  line,  a  few  feet 
;  apart,  and  faced  by  the  flank  in  one  and 
j  the  same  direction  ;  during  which  time 
j  all  are  lashing  and  cutting  their  naked 
:  backs  and  loins  with  might  and  main. 

1  ,  ^7 

while  the  low,  strange  flute  tune  is  still 
kept  up,  and  the  bearers  of  the  great 
crosses  drag  them  slowly  over  the  field 
to  another  very  large  cross,  erected  in 
,'the  open  space  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Each  devotee  constantly 

Ilim  >'ak<v(i  Bofl.v, 

Which  by  this  time  is  so  profusely 
bleeding'  and  mangled  from  cuts  and 
tears  and  stripes,  that  the  instruments 
of  torture  are  all  blood-stained  and 
clotted.  Still  they  move  slowly  en  be¬ 
hind  the  cross-bearers,  not  walking,  but 
going  at  a  sort  of  side-shuffling  gait,  all 
the  while  chanting  a  penitential  song, 
and  at  each  advance  driving  the  scourge 
into  their  torn  and  bleeding  flesh.  In 
about  one-half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  great  upright  cross  is  reached  ; 
some  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  lack  of 
strength  of  the  hindmost  devotee,  who, 
literally  fainting  under  the  terrible 
pain,  loss  of  blood  and  agony  of  move¬ 
ment,  is  unable  to  reach  the  cross  as 
quickly  as  the  others,  and  yet  all  of 
them  continue  industriously  to  cut  and 
lash  themselves,  and  with  their  strange 
chants  to  keep  time  with  the  stranger 
music  of  the  flute  or  fife.  At  last  all 
have  come  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  cross,  and  after  dragging  their  bur¬ 
dens  around  it,  those  who  bore  the 
heavy  crosses  from  the  council  room, 
lie  prostrate  and  apparently  lifeless,  un¬ 
der  them.  Then  each  o?  the  others, 
always  lashing  and  striping  himself, 
moves  side  long  till  he  reaches  the  up¬ 
right  cross,  when,  falling  prostrate,  he 

Us* 

Rises  again  and  continues  his  chant  and 
lashing  as  he  shutfles  around  it.  When 
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each  one  has  done  this,  the  return 
march  is  made  just  as  the  advance  was, 
and  the  procession  enters  the  chamber, 
whose  closing  doors  shut  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  performed  there.  Day  and 
night  these  performances  continue. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let’s  hurry  on  to 
the  last  and  greatest  day.  Holy  Friday., 
All  the  members  are  there;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  faithful  penitents,  each  sur-  , 
rounded  by  one  or  more  counselors,  j 
with  face  hid  and  body  mangled,  sing¬ 
ing  the  same  strange  song,  tottering, 
sometimes  sinking  from  loss  of  blood 
and  sleep  and  the  self-inflicted  torture 
of  the  long  season,  are  led  out  and  face 
one  way.  The  music  seems  stranger 
and  the  chants  more  wildly  weird,  as  , 
I  the  cross-bearers  are  led  to  their  places 
!  and  the  burdens  laid  upon  their  bruised 
and  mangled  shoulders :  the  solemn 
procession  moves  at  a  funeral  pace  to¬ 
ward  the  upright  cross,  at  every  step  | 
tottering  beneath  the  lash  that  goes 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  chapped 
and  lacerated  flesh. 

Tii<‘  Crtioili.vioii. 

lAnd  now  comes  the  really  typical 
ceremony ;  upon  that  upright  cross 
Christ’s  crucifixion  is  about  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  !  The  penitents  cluster 
around  the  cross,  lashing  themselves 
i  and  staggering  at  every  blow;  the  cross- 
'  bearers  lie  like  dead  men  beneath  their 
weighty  burden  ;  each  devotee  is  urged 
by  word  and  song  and  gesture;  if  faint, 
he  is  forced  to  bear  up  and  renew  the 
self-chastisement.  Presently  a  wild, 
strange  wail  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and 
high  upon  the  cross,  a  worn,  wretched, 
mangled  man  is  placed  and  bound  with 
strong  cruel  cords  that  bury  in  the 
flesh,  as  the  helpless  body  sinks  down. 
The  head  of  the  penitent  droops ;  life, 
if  life  is  left,  is  not  apparent;  the  brow 
bleeds  within  its  prickly  crown  ;  a  low, 
mournful  wail  goes  up  and  tPe  penitents 
prostrate  themselves  about  the  spot. 

There  the  crucified  penitent  remains ; 
how  long  I  do  not  know.  The  cere¬ 
monies  go  on  as  before,  and  away  in  the 
'  night  the  chants  and  wailings  are  heard, 
chorused  constantly  by  the  sounds  of 
the  scourges  that  lash  the  writhing 
bodies  of  earnest  penitents. 

Wi  ll  Are, 

Or  whence  they  come,  or  how  far,  I 
know  not.  If  they  survive  or  perish,  I 
know  not,  nor  shall  I  ever  make  inquiry, 
t  Strange  stories  are  told  of  many  who 
have  died  and  been  secretly  buried,  but 
of  this  I  know  nothing,  and  I  only  write 
I  what  I  know.  X; 


SANTA  FE.  • 


The  Ceiiteimial  History  ol*  This 
Oldest  of  Auiericau  Cities. 


Iiitcx*e»tiiifi-  Points. 


(Joveriior  W.  F.  M.  Ariiy,  of  New 
Mexico,  has  placed  'Puk  'i'lirnuNK  under 
obligations  for  a  copy- of  a  j)ainphlet  con¬ 
taining  the  proceedings  of  the  Centennial 
celebration  at  .Santa  b'e  on  the  l^ourth  of 
.July.  (lo^'erno^  Arny  delivex’eil  the 
Centennial  address,  which  is  full  of  the 
most  interesting  details  about  this  most 
interesting  old  town.  Tire  town  has  a 
histor;\-  that  is  as  full  of  romance  as  a 
cocoannt  is  full  of  meat.  It  has  been  the 
home  at  different  times  X)f  the  Indians, 
the  Spaniards  and  the  JOnglish,  and  has 
been  governed  as  many  times  by  tlie 
Spanish,  tlie  J’ueblo  Chiefs  and  the 
Americans. 

It  is  now  contended  that  .Santa  Fe  is 
really  the  oldest-settled  town  upon  the 
w'hole  territory  of  the  J  'nited  States.  As 
the  city  of  Mexico  of  to-day  is  but  the 
old  Az.tecpuebio  of  Teuochtitlau  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  so  is  .Santa  Fe  but  the  old  pueblo 
of  Cicuye  of  Coronado.  .Saint  Augustine 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  settled  in  IdfJo, 
was  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  until  tlie  aciinisilion  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  its  (;apital,  .Santa  Fe,  by  the 
treaty  of  <.Juadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
wlieu  the  latter  of  right  assumed  that 
rank  in  virtue  of  being,  Avhen  the  Span¬ 
iards  lirst  visited  it  in  or  about  the  year 
1.1411,  a  populous  regulated  Indian  pueblo 
j  or  town,  one  that  had  l>een  in  existence 
’  there  is  no  knowing  how  many  decades 
or  how  many  centuries.  The  military 
exploring  forces  of  the  Spanish  comman¬ 
der,  Francisco  Vasque/.  Coronado  visited 
various  such  pueblos  as  this  at  that  time, 
mentioning  them  in  his  reports  by  their 
Indian  names,  and  one  of  them  unques¬ 
tionably  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

Since  that  time,  the  place  has  a  long 
and  interesting  history,  which  is  told 
with  grace  by  the  histoidan  wo  quote.  It 
has,  from  the  time  the  Spaniards  entered 
and  occupied  the  country  before  the  be- 
j  ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
j  present  day,  always  been  the  political 
and  military  capital  of  New  Mexico, 
w'liich,  under  the  three  distinct  national¬ 
ities  to  which  it  has  at  different  times 
belonged,  has  always  constituted  a  sepa¬ 
rate  political  organization,  except  when 
J  for  a  short  time  in  182.‘J- 4  it  constituted. 


I  with  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  one  of  the 
'  Mexican  states;  and  the  historic  old 
“Palace”  building  on  the  plaza  has  been 
occupied  successively  as  his  official  resi- 


deuce  by  the  haughty,  war-loving  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Captain-General  under  Spain, 
by  the  power-exercising  Civil  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  and  Political  Chief  under 
Mexico,  and  now  by  the  statute- 
restricted  (Governor  under  the 
United  States.  This  interesting  old 
building,  on  accouni  of  the  repairs  re- 
pepeatedly  made  ui)on  it  now-a-days,  is 
fast  losing  its  antique  appearance  and  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements.  It  has  been  the 
scene  and  the  witness  of  many  events  of 
interest  and  importance,  the  recital  of 
many  of  which  would  to  us  of  to-day 
seem  almost  absolutely  incredible.  In  it 
;  lived  and  ruled  the  Spanish  Cai^tain  Gen¬ 
eral,  so  remote  and  inaccessible  from  the 
viceroyalt3'  at  Mexico  that  he  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  king,  nominally  accountable  to  the 
viceroy,  but  practically-  beyond  his  reach 
and  control  and  wholly  irresponsible  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  peoi^le.  Equally  independ¬ 
ent  for  the  same  reason  were  the  Mexican 
Governors.  Here  met  all  the  provincial, 
territorial,  departmental  and  other  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  that  liave  ever  assembled  at 
the  capitol  of  New  Mexico.  Here  have 
been  planned  all  the  domestic  Indian  wars 
and  measures  for  defence  against 
foreign  invasion,  including  as  the 
most  noteworthy  the  Navajo  war 
of  18’Jo  and  the  Texan  in¬ 
vasion  of  1842,  the  American  of  1848 
and  the  Coulederate  of  1882.  Within  its 
walls  Avas  imprisoned  in  1801)  the  Ameri¬ 
can  explorer  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  and  in¬ 
numerable  state  in-isoners  before  and 
since  ;  and  many  a  sentence  of  death  has 
been  pronounced  therein,  and  the  accus¬ 
ed  forthwith  led  away  and  shot  at  ihe 
dictum  of  the  man  at  the  “  Palace.”  It 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  gov¬ 
ernment  house  with  all  its  branches  an¬ 
nexed.  It  Avas  such  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1778,  Avheu  the  American  Congress 
at  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
proclaimed  liberty  throughout  all  the 
laud  not  then  but  uoav  embracing  it.  In¬ 
deed,  this  old  editice  has  a  hi-'story.  And 
as  the  history  of  Santa  Ee  is  the  history 
of  New  Mexico,  so  is  the  history^  of  the 
”  Palace  ”  the  history  of  Santa  Fe. 

£  Santa  Fe  is  known  in  the  old  records 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is 
often  found  referred  to  iji  the  archives  of 
the  former  civil  governmems  of  the 
country  as  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de 
Asis  de  Santa  Fe,  Saint  Francis  being 
the  patron  saint ;  and  the  annual  recur¬ 
rence  of  Saint  Francis’  Bay,  October  4,  is 
still  celebrated  by  the  i>opulatiou  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church  by  illumina¬ 
tions  in  the  church  edifices,  the  streets 
and  upon  the  housetops,  and  with  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral.  Santa  Fe  is  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Nbaa'  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Arizona.  There  are  in  the  city  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  besides  an¬ 
other  extensive  and  handsome  edifice  in 
'  course  of  erection  during  the  last  six 
years.  There  is  one  Protestant  church 


edifice,  that  of  the  Pr^byterians,  who”'“ 
have  a  resident  missionary  minister,  as 
do  also  the  Episcopalians,  though  they 
have  no  church  edifice.  * 

”  Since  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  Indians  in  1880,”  say^s  General 
Arny,  “  all  the  richest  mines  have  been 
covered  up  by  them,  and  all  traces  so  ob¬ 
literated  that  they  are  only^  knoAvn  and 
kept  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  Govern¬ 
ors  and  other  rulers  of  Jhe  various  Indian 
toAVUs.  There  are  traditions  among  the 
people  of  immense  amounts  of  treasuie 
buried,  that  was  hastily’^  hidden  at  the 
j  time  of  the  massacre.  La  Gran  Quivra 
is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  Indian  pueblo ; 
it  Avas  a  flourishing  tOAvn  Avheu  the  Span¬ 
iards  first  discovered  this  country-,  and 
Coronado  spent  some  time  there;  its  lo¬ 
cation  is  a  fcAv  miles  south  of  the  Gallinas 
mountains.  There  is  abundant  e\'idence 
4hat  it  Avas  peopled  by  a  race  of  minors ; 
there  are  found  the  remains  of  old  fur¬ 
naces,  slags  and  cinders  scattered  pro¬ 
fusely  around,  Avith  numerous  shafts 
and  excavations  in  the  adjacent  foothills 
and  mountains,  Avhich  indicate  Avheuco 
they  deriv-e  their  ores.  The  Aztecs  told 
their  conquerors  that  their  gold  and  silver 
I  came  from  a  long  way  to  the  north. 

There  are  many  reasons  in  support  of  the 
j  belief  that  Ncav  Mexico  furnished  A-ast 
amounts  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  to 
Montezuma  prior  to  the  conquest.  A 
practical  survey  Avould  reA-eal  an  amount 
of  Avealth  almost  startling.  At  jiresent 
our  country  is  but  little  knoAvn.” 

The  pamphlet  contains  many  other  ; 
facts  that  are  of  interest,  but  the  points  j 
given  above  are  the  principal  ones  unless 
one  goes  into  detail,  Avhich  Avould  require 
too  much  space.  What  we  have  given 
Avill  servo  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  history  of  a  country  which, 
though  so  old,  is  comparatinely  un- 
^  kaoAvu.  The  sketch  ought  to  be  widely 
circulated. _ _ 

>  WESTWARD,  HO !  OR  A  TRIP 
THROUGH  NEWMEXIOO. 


BY  RBV.  WM.  PORTBU8. 


In  the  days  departed  and  the  years 
gone  by,  the  writer  purposed  taking  a  i 
view  of  this  new  (excuse  me,  I  should  ' 
1  have  said  old)  territory.  So  stepping  on 
the  Wabash  train  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
wheeled  into  line  and  were  hurried  hasti¬ 
ly  out  of  the  smoke  of  “JTie  Future 
Great"  through  the  golden  wheat  lands, 
the  waving  meadows  and  immense  corn 
fields  of  Missouri. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  is  in  splendid 
running  order.  Its  engines  and  coaches 
are  of  the  very  best  quality  and  in  the 
best  repair — two  reasons  might  be  as¬ 
signed.  First,  it  is  oAvned  by  J.  Gould, 
Esq.,  a  host  in  himself;  secondly,  it  is 
superintended  by  Colonel  McKissock  the 
best  railroad  superintendent  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  former  is  a  Peter  the 
Great  kind  of  a  man.  11  ever  a  man  with 
a  small  body  had  a  great  mind,  that  man 
is  .Jay  Gould.  He  touches  the  springs  of 
commerce,  and  they  feel  a  fresh  pulsa-  j 


tion.  He  whispers  his  messages  to  every 
corner  of  the  continent  and  lands  remote, 
in  an  instant  of  time  ailswers  come  back 
on  pinions  of  silver  and  in  a  plumage  of 
gold.  He  can  negotiate  with  a  crowned 
head  to-day,  and  a  crafty  speculator  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  man  who  attempts  to  water  his 
stock  is  pretty  sure  to  have  his  own 
boiler  bursted.  What  is  a  black  Friday 
for  other  men  is  a  bright  Monday  for 
him.  His  name  is  murmured  in  the 
pines  of  the  North  and  in  the  magnolias 
of  the  South.  Niagara  utters  it  in  her 
plunge,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  their 
blasts.  Mississippi  sings  it  with  her 
mighty  tongue,  and  California  flashes  it 
from  her  veins  of  gold.  It  is  written 
with  bands  of  steel  across  this  great  con¬ 
tinent;  it  extends  from  ocean’s  wave  to 
ocean’s  wave,  and  reaches  ciimes  and 
continents  beyond  the  waste  of  waters. 
He  is  a  spring  of  power,  and  whatever 
his  hand  touches  goes  with  a  rush.  So 
that  in  less  than  twelve  hours  we  were  in 
busy.,  bustling,  breezy  Kansas  City.  So 
stepping  into  one  of  Puiman’s  palaces  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R., 
we  commended  both  body  and  soui  and 
spirit,  famiiy  and  friends,  passengers  and 
porter,  engine  and  cars  all  to  God,  and 
laid  onr  head  upon  a  peaceful  pillow 
while  we  swept  with  rushing  speed  along 
the  southern  bank  t/f  the  soft  flowing 
Kansas,  the  speed  reminded  one  of  the 
line  in  Campbell’s  Battle  of  Hohenlinden 
“Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly,” 

and  the  incident  connected  with  it.  A 
friend  calied  on  Campbell  the  evening 
that  the  poem  was  finished.  The  poet 
proposed  reading  it,  the  friend  retired 
from  the  poet’s  study,  which  was  at  the 
head  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  praising 
the  production.  He  bowed  his  thanks 
and  stepped  back  from  the  study  door, 
missed  his  footing  and  away  he  went 
heels  over  head  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  Campbell  hearing  the  noise  ran 
out  exclaiming, 

“What  noise  is  that?” 

The  gentleman  gathered  himself  up, 
gave  a  deep  groan,  and  then  shouted 
back, 

“  ’Tis  I  sir,  rolling  rapidly.” 

So  we  rolled  rapidly  through  the  im¬ 
mense  wheat  and  corn  fields  that  give 
bright  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

To  wake  up  in  the  morning  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Cottonwood  after 
a  refreshing  night’s  rest,  humming  to 
ourgelf  the  lines : 

“The  happy  homes  of  Kansas, 

How  beautifui  they  stand 

Amid  their  green  and  growing  groves, 
O’er  all  the  fertile  land. 

The  free,  fair  homes  of  Kansas, 

Whether  they  are  hut  or  hall, 

May  hearts  throb  strong  beneath  their 
roofs 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall.  i 

And  green  forever  be  thy  groves, 

And  gay  the  flowery  soil. 

Where  the  sons  of  freedom  breathe  their 
love 

For  country  and  for  God. 

KANSAS 

is  the  emigrant’s  paradise,  the  state  of 
dll  others  where  the  poor  man,  or  the 
man  of  limited  means  may  own  in  fee 
simple  a  broad  esta  e.  Nature  is  there 
so  prolific  that  if  you  tickle  her  with  a 
hoe  she  will  laugh  with  a  harvest.  The 
crops  are  good  in  the  eastern  and  middle 


portions  of  the  state,  but  to  the  far  west- 
ward  they  are  very  light,  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  dry  season. 

It  is  astonishing  the  solid,  thrifty  cities 
and  towns  that  have  sprung  into  being  in 
the  last  five  or  ten  years  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  state.  We  found  ourselves  ! 
asking  the  question: 

“What  magician’s  wand  rooked  those 
fine  warehouses,  stores  and  dwellings 
from  the  interminable  prairie  wastes 
around?” 

The  answer  comes  back. 

No  magician’s  wand  evoked  all  or  any 
of  them,  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  honest 
industry  and  thrift,  the  laws  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  called  for  them,  and 
they  sprang  into  being  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  thrifty  and  constantly  increasing 
population. 

There  is  much  land  yet  to  be  possessed 
and  other  cites  still  to  be  built.  We  met 
an  uncounted  number  of  “prairie  schoon¬ 
ers”  steering  westward,  each  having  a 
brawny  hand  upon  the  helm,  or  rather  the 
reins,  with  wife  and  children  nestling 
beneath  the  white  canvass.  The  millions  i 
of  unoccupied  acres  called  to  our  remem- 1 
brance  a  picture  of  a  western  scene  we 
saw  in  other  days. 

In  the  fore  ground  a  man  had  dropped 
his  carpet  bag  on  the  grass  and  had 
dimed  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  was 
screening  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  aid 
his  vision  in  trying  to  take  in  the  inter¬ 
minable  waste  of  uncfccupied  prairie.  No 
dwelling  in  sight,  but  far  away  in  the  dim 
distance,  an  engine  and  train  of  cars  was 
hurrying  towards  the  setting  sun,  whose 
golden  beams  were  bathing  the  mountain 
peaks  that  lay  beyond  with  a  glory  and  a 
grandeur  all  its  own.  The  painter  im¬ 
agined  the  prospector  in  the  act  of  ex¬ 
claiming: 

“Thank  heaven  there  is  some  land  left 
yet.” 

We  thought  of  the  picture,  and  thought 
too,  what  a  pity  that  the  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  over  crowded  cities  and  com¬ 
munities  do  not  come  out  and  secure 
permanent  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  gather  about  them 
flocks  and  herds,  and  thus  become 
wealthy  and  independent. 

But  night  came  on  and  shut  the  scene 
from  view,  but  not  from  mental  vision. 
So  we  followed  the  example  of  the  poet, 
“And  wrapt  the  drapery  of  our  couch 
around  us  and  lay  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.”  To  wake  in  the  morning  in 
full  view  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  that  loomed 
up  towards  the  blue  sky  unflecked  by  a 
single  cloud,  while  the  snowy  range  lying  ^ 
far  above  seemed  to  hang  like  wool-  - 
packs  in  the  summer  sky.  We  were  soon 
in 

TKINIDAD, 

'  a  live,  bustling  city  of  four  or  five  thou- 
i  sand  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
( the  immense  coal  fields  of  Southern  Col- 
I  orado.  Quite  a  number  of  the  mines  are 
in  full  operation,  and  are  turning  out 
large  quantities  of  coal  of  the  best  quality. 
Trinidad,  lying  at  the  base  of  Rocky 
Mountains  looks  like  a  young  Pittsburgh 
lying  nea,r  the  base  of  the  Alleghenies. 

I  was  going  to  say  it  had  a  bright  future 
before  it,  but  I  had  better  say  it  has  a 
dark,  smoky,  anvil-ringing,  steam-blow-  ! 
ing,  machine-clattering,  noisy,  grimmy, 
smutty-faced  future  before  before  it.  It 
will  ere  long  become  quite  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city. 

Soon  after  leaving  Trinidad  we  began  j 


the  ascent  of  the  Ruton  Mountains.  If 
human  sympathy  is  ever  aroused  for  an 
inanimate  thing,  it  is  for  the  engine  that 
works  its  way  through  the  Raton  Pass, 
hauling  a  train  of  cars  after  it.  Its  lungs 
breathe  heavy  and  deep  like  a  thing  of 
life.  It  puffs  and  blows,  and  groans,  and 
toils  on  and  up,  as  Elizabeth  Rarret 
Browning  says : 

“Where  nature’s  heart 
Beats  strong  amid  the  hills.” 

Here  you  see  nature  in  her  organic  forms. 
As  you  look  around,  the  very  pres  uce  of 
the  beginning  of  things  impresses  you. 
It’s  a  grand  climb  up  a  steep  grade  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile;  the  outlook 
is  beautiful  as  you  wind  around  the 
mountain  sides  and  cross  the  valley  ou 
safe  and  stately  bridges  that  span  it  at 
interva's.  Before  the  tunnel  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  cars  were  hauled  over  on  a 
switch-back  by  the  largest  railroad  engine 
in  the  world,  weighing  sixty-four  tons, 
run  by  Pawnee  Charley,  a  P  wnee  scout, 
and  is  capable  of  drawing  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  loaded  cars  up  the  heavy  grade  to 
the  highest  altitude  reached  by  the  same  ; 
breadth  of  guage  in  the  world.  We  saw  i 
the  monster  with  its  low  wheels  and  iin-  i 
mense  boiler  and  powerful  flaiiges,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  side  track.  It  is  named  “Un¬ 
cle  Dick”  after  the  famous  trapper  scout 
and  guide, 

DICK  HOUGHTON, 

whose  line  spacious  adobe  dwelling  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  near  it  is  the  ; 
toll-gate  that  Uncle  Dick  stretched  across  . 
the  trail  by  permission  of  Congress  near-  j 
ly  thirty  years  ago,  and  sat  down,  rifle  in 
hand,  revolver  and  bowie-knife  in  belt,  to 
collect  toll  from  every  man  who  passed, 
charging  a  dollar  for  each  wagon.  Thus 
accumulating  vast  sums  of  money  that  he 
has  invested  in  various  ways.  He  owns 
vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
and  several  coal  mines.  Uncle  Dick  is  a 
vigorous  Virginian  by  birth,  but  made, 
choice  of  the  life  of  a  trapper  in  his  early 
years  and  went  west  long  before  Horace 
Greely  made  the  suggestion. 

They  tell  strange  stories  about  Uncle 
Dick.  He  weighs  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  is  as  light  of  foot  as 
,  an  antelope,  and  is  a  terror  in  a  rough 
'  and  tumble  fight. 

Some  time  ago  a  number  of  frontier 
men  got  on  a  gale  at  Uncle  Dick’s  ranch ; 
he  kept  tavern  then  as  now;  forty-rod 
whisky  flowed  freely;  the  roughs  becom¬ 
ing  ruder  with  every  glass  emptied. 
Some  of  the  youngsters  threatened  to 
make  Uncle  Dick  vamose  the  ranch.  Just 
I  as  the  curtains  of  night  were  gathering 
their  folds  around  the  mountain  slopes,  1 
Uncle  Dick  took  down  his  long  range  re¬ 
peating  rifle,  went  out  behind  the  nou^e 
and  tired  off  a  couple  of  shots,  then  came 
in  and  said  to  two  of  his  cow-boys,  in  a 
gruff,  stern  but  loud  voice, 

“Go  out  there  quick,  and  pull  them  two 
Greasers  1  shot  just  now  into  the  brush, 
lest  somebody  sees  them.” 

Every  man  turned  and  glanced  at  the 
giant  form  that  stood  before  them  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  massive  brow  and  his  I 
hand  upon  the  trigger  of  his  rifle.  Every  , 
voice  was  hushed  and  the  crowd  stole  or 
staggered  as  noiselessly  as  possible  to 
bed.  All  admitting  in  their  own  minds 
that  Uncle  Dick  was  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

He  has  been  married,  according  to  re- 
I  port,  some  four  or  flve  limes.  The  last 


I  couple  of  times  were  rather  unique  in 
I  their  way.  He  married  a  widow,  a  Mex¬ 
ican,  who  had  a  daughter  merging  into 
womanhood.  The  woman’s  husband, 
whom  she  supposed  was  dead,  turned  up 
one  floe  morning  and  claimed  his  wife. 

I  Uncle  Dick  was  in  a  dilemma,  but  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  by  giving  up  the 
mother  and  then  marrying  the  daughter. 
He  is  the  oldest  white  land-mark  in  all  ' 
this  western  country,  having  lived  there 
forty  years. 

Just  above  Uncle  Dick’s  you  enter  the 
I  tunnel  cut  through  the  mountain  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length;  here 
j  you  pass,  not  across  the  line  as  in  com- 
I  mon  parlance,  but  under  the  line  that 
divides  Colorado  from  New  Mexico. 

I  Speaking  of  the  tunnel  brings  up  an  in¬ 
cident.  A  French  woman  traveling  in 
I  the  cars  had  a  parrot  who  was  a  rapid 
talker;  it  kept  up  an  incessant  clatter; 

I  some  of  the  passengers  protested;  the 
woman  drew  a  thick  curtain  over  the  i 
cage  when  the  parrot  sung  out,  ' 

“Well  that’s  smart.”  | 

Then  came  a  pause  that  was  broken  by  ' 
a  scream,  and  a 

“Look  out  there,  Sarah,  he’s  going  to 
kiss  you.” 

The  conductor,  who  was  passing  at  the 
time,  said :  | 

“That  parrot  must  have  traveled  by 
rail  before,  she  imagines  she  is  going 
through  a  tunnel  now.”  | 

I  We  are  in  a  new  country  now,  and  yet  ^ 
it  seems  a  very  old  one.  The  people  look 
,  strange,  their  houses  are  strange,  their  i 
'  mode  of  life  strange.  They  are  nomadic 
in  their  habits.  You  could  readily  imag- 
1  ine  yourself  among  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert ;  they  have  vast  flocks  and  herds 
i  that  they  guide  at  will  across  vast  plains,  | 
many  of  them  treeless,  but  all  watered  by  , 
streams  that  have  rippled  from  the  sides 
of  distant  mountains. 

NEW  MEXICANS 

are  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  people. 
They  live  with,  as  well  as  by  their 
flocks  and  herds.  I  saw  some  of  them 
,  with  houses  on  wheels  drawn  by  horses 
I  or  mules,  and  moved  from  point  to  point 
wherever  the  pasturage  was  the  best  and  ' 
the  water  most  plenty.  As  their  tents 
'  faded  from  view  in  the  dim  distance,  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  the  poet: 

“Like  an  Arab  he  folded  his  tent,  . 

Andlo!  he  hath  vanished  away.” 

‘  They  reminded  me  of  a  prosy  minister 
who  paused  to  read  some  extracts  from  a ; 
book  in  the  midst  of  a  dull  sermon ;  the 
people  began  leaving  the  church;  he 
looked  up  innocently  and  said : 

“I  did  not  know  till  just  now  that  the 
extracts  were  moving  ones.” 

The  Greasers  of  New  Mexico  are  pre¬ 
eminently  a  moving  people.  On  my  way 
out  I  got  in  company  with  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  lad  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  cow¬ 
boy  named  Charles  A.  Lewvers,  born  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  cow  pun¬ 
cher  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Colorado, 
i  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  He  told  me  all  | 
about  range  herding,  close  herding  and  i 
trail  herding;  but  I  must  pass  this  by  forj 
want  of  space,  more  than  want  of  interest. , 
There  are  several  towns  along  the  line 
of  railroad  and  some  lying  away  back  out 
of  sight.  The  territory  does  not  look  as 
,  inviting  this  year  as  in  former  years,  on 
account  of  the  unprecedently  dry  season; 
jand  yet  there  are  many  points  of  interest. 


in  it  well  worth  a  visit,  'there  are  sev¬ 
eral  fine  towns  or  cities.  Las  Vegas  is  a 
very  thrifty  place,  containing  several 
thousand  people.  It  is  the  outlitting  post 
for  the  While  Oaks  mines;  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  line  grazing  country,  and 
five  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  are  the 
far-famed  health-restoring  Hot  Springs, 
said  to  be  the  best  mineral  waters  yet 
discovered  on  this  continent.  Hotel  ac- 
I  commodations  are  not  only  fine  but  rea¬ 
sonable  in  charges.  Just  the  place  for 
invalids  to  recruit  their  wasted  energies 
and  enfeebled  physical  powers. 

St.  Louisans  can  leave  home  in  the 
morning  at  9  o’clock,  step  aboard  a  Pull¬ 
man  palace  car  at  Kansas  City  in  the 
evening,  and  need  not  leave  it  until  they 
I  reach  Las  Vegas,  there  take  an  easy  car- 
I  riage  ride  of  five  miles,  and  then  sit  down 
in  a  finely  furnished  hotel  to  inhale  the 
purest  of  air,  to  Dathe  in  waters  that  are 
death  to  disease  and  life-invigorating  to 
the  languid  frame.  Tno  scenery  is  good, 
the  caaou  grand.  Go  and  see  it  for  your¬ 
self,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  benefitted. 

But  I  must  hasten  ' 

ON  TO  SANTK  FE. 

We  passed  Beruel  Peak  some  twenty-five  | 
miles  below  Las  Vegas,  a  terraced  mouu-  j 
tain  peak  rising  some  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  let'el  plain  on  wuich  it  stands 
iu  lonely,  solitary  grandeur.  On  its 
highest  summit  is  an  ^immense  cross,  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

In  the  days  departed  and  the  years 
gone  by,  the  Indians  drove  seventy-five 
Mexicans  from  their  homes,  who,  in 
I  order  to  escape  their  pursuers,  dimed  to  j 
the  top  of  this  peak.  The  Indians  sur¬ 
rounded  it  on  all  sides,  thus  cutting  their 
prisoners  olf  from  food  and  ariuk  until 
they  all  perished,  it  is  commonly  called 
Starvation  Point;  so  that  your  corre¬ 
spondent  can  safely  say  that  he  has  been  * 
at  me  Point  of  Starvation  without  feeling  j 
the  paugs  of  hunger.  After  the  lapse  of  ! 
years,  their  bones  that  bleached  upon  the 
j  lonely  peak  were  gathered  up  by  distant 
friends  and  buried  iu  one  grave,  over 
which  a  huge  cross  was  erected  to  senti¬ 
nel  the  spot  where  their  dust  sleeps,  to 
point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  more  than 
twice  told  tale. 

But  we  must  hasten.  Here  we  are ! 
crossing  the  Pecos  Kiver  and  sweeping  { 
along  the  mountain  side  towards  the ,, 
Giorietta  Pass,  frequently  in  full  view  of 
the  old!  old!  Pecos  church,  built  in  the!! 
year  1580,  near  Kingman’s  Station.  I 
Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  w'alls  are ! 
still  legible.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
second  church  built  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a 
French  pi'iest  who  has  charge  of  the  old 
parish  iu  that  immediate  neighborhood. 

1  found  him  intelligent  and  communica- 1 
tive,  but  1  have  not  time  to  tell  my  read¬ 
ers  all  he  told  me. 

The  Giorietta  Pass  is  quite  a  grand 
one.  It  might  be  called  the  lower  joint 
of  the  vertebra,  or  backbone  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  clothed  with  pines  and  j 
cedars  Irom  base  to  summit.  To  stand  | 
there  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  nature  in  her  original  1 
forms,  all  about  you,  and  the  ruins  of  a  , 
former  civilization  under  your  eye,  andi 
inhale  the  purest  of  air  freighted  with  the  ji 
fragrance  of  pines  and  cedars  made " 
breathing  ana  living  a  luxury.  As  we 
stood  there  drinking  in  the  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere  we  thought  whit  a  paradise  this 


would  be  for  people  wltlT  “SOlffi  tiy’Oafs, 
weak  lungs,  torpid  livers,  worn  and  wasted 
bodies.  Right  there  might  be  experienced 
the  literal  realization  of  the  psalmist’s 
language : 

,“Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagles,” 


The  inference  is  wisely  drawn,-  that  in  ! 
close  proximity  to  the  old  Spanish  forts 
and  churches,  rich  minerals  are  to  be  ! 
found. 

As  all  the  Spanish  priests  of  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago  were  skilled  | 
miners.  They  were  well  instructed  in ! 
mineralogy  and  metalurgy.  All  the  In¬ 
dians  they  either  conquered  or  converted 
they  turned  into  slaves,  and  set  them  to 
work  in  mines,  and  the  proceeds  were  all 
sent  to  the  European  peninsula.  Hence 
a  Spanish  Galleon  sailing  east  from  the 
New  World,  was  always  a  precious  prize 
to  pirates  in  those  dim  and  distant  days. 
The  metals  of  New  Mexico  have  always 
been  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Span-  : 
ish  priests  than  the  souls  of  the  people. 
They  considered  it  more  profitable  to 
have  their  Indian  converts  search  for  the  , 
treasured  ores  in  the  dark  mine,  than 
count  beads  and  kiss  crucifixes  in  the  cell 
of  the  recluse.  Rome  prizes  the  pennies 
more  than  she  does  the  penitents.  Give 
her  the  plunder  and  she  will  leave  Protest¬ 
ant  philanthropists  to  feed  her  paupers. 

From  the  top  of  the  Giorietta  Pass  you  , 
run  down  an  incline  plain,  steam  is  shut 
ofl’,  and  the  air  brakes  are  put  on  with  a 
powerful  pressure  that  insures  you  per-! 
feet  safety,  while  you  gaze  upon  the  wildj’ 
rugged  scenery  that  nature  has  strewed  ' 
in  savage  grandeur  all  around  you.  You 
sweep  onward  through  the  Apache  canon, 
the  grandest  canon  through  which  I  ever 
I  rode  upon  a  rail. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  through  which  an  \ 
\  engine  ever  steamed,  ’tis  grand  beyond  , 

:  my  power  to  describe ;  to  be  satisfied  ' 

I  you  must  see  it.  Twenty  miles  beyond 
'  on  an  undulating  plain  lies  the  ‘  Quaint, 

'  Queer  and  Qurious,'^  slow,  sleepy.  Span-  ' 
ish,  spangled  city  of 

I 

8 ANTE  FE. 

i  Here  we  are  amid  its  adobe  dwellings,  j 
,  The  run  from  St.  Louis  has  been  a  long  , 
one,  but  not  wearisome.  The  writer  has  ; 
traveled  about  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  ; 
but  never  traveled  by  a  smoother  road 
than  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  The  road  bed  is  solid  and  safe ; 
the  rails  are  of  the  finest  steel;  the  en¬ 
gines  and  coaches  are  built  of  the  best 
material.  The  officials  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  traveling  public  safe,  happy 
and  at  home  in  their  charge.  I  never 
slept  so  sweetly  or  as  soundly  in  any 
palace  as  1  did  in  one  of  Pullman’s  pal¬ 
aces  on  my  way  to  and  from  New  Mexico. 
To  describe  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  would 
require  alone  a  .engthy  letter.  I  have, 
already  taxed  the  patience  of  my  readers, 
so  I  will  give  but  a  hasty  glance,  feeling 
confident  many  will  come  and  take  a 
broad  look  for  themselves. 

I  have  been  in  quaint  old  cities,  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Santa  Fe  bears 
away  the  palm.  The  city  was  founded 
somewhere  between  1580  and  1600.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  most  antiquated  city  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  pre-historic 
ruins  all  around  that  region  of  country. 

It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  citadel.  A  plaza 


I  and  a  palace.  It  has  the  longest  inhabi-  i 
•  ted  house,  and  the  oldest  consecrated! 
church  on  the  American  continent.  I 


I  Many  of  the  Senoras  are  bright  eyed 
and  sweet  voiced;  if  they  cannot  sing 
they  can  enchant.  The  old  Mexican 
women  look  like  mummies  that  had  left 
the  catacombs  to  take  a  look  at  modern 
customs.  The  men  look  like  irregular 
chunks  of  yellow  ochre  stained  with  a 
slight  coating  of  soot.  They  are  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  Moor,  Spanish  and  Indian, 

I  They  have  been  on  a  strike  for  generations 
past,  and  no  power  on  earth, can  recon- 
cile  them  to  labor.  As  a  race  they  think 
;  there  is  but  a  picayune’s  difference  be- 
'  tween  the  man  that  works  and  the  man 
who  does  not,  and  most  of  them  act  on 
tile  presumption  that  the  man  who  will 
not  work  gets  the  picayune. 

A  Mexican’s  paradise  seems  to  consist 
in  bending  over  a  game  of  monte,  or 
sitting  on  his  heels  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
house  in  summer,  and  the  sunny  side  in 
winter  and  moving  with  the  sun. 

The  city  is  quiet  and  orderly;  it  is  well 
governed,  and  hence  it  is  peaceful.  The 
writer  called  on  Gov.  Lew  Wallace,  a 
polished,  polite,  gifted  gentleman,  a 
statesmen,  orator  and  author.  The  only 
Governor  in  the  United  States  who  issues 
his  edicts  from  a  palace.  We  suspect 
the  “Wallace”  in  his  veins  flows  from 
“Caledonia  stern  and  wild.”  M’hen  we 
called  upon  him  the  language  was  upon 
the  lips  about 

“Daring  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Not  the  Douglass  but  the  Wallace  in  his 
halls.” 

But  prudence  pressed  them  back. 

There  is  society  of  the  choicest  kind 
and  character  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe ; 

I  there  are  several  Protestant  churches. 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  Higgle,  a  graduate  of  one 
of  the  finest  colleges  and  seminaries  in 
the  Old  Keystone  state,  preaches  with 
great  acceptance  to  a  very  intelligent,  but 
not  very  large  congregation  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  The  writer  had  the 
.  pleasure  of  preaching  to  them  in  the 
’  morning,  and  making  an  address  in  the 
evening.  But  I  had  better  reserve  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
'  roundings,  the  Pueblo  villages  and  cave 
^  dwellings  for  another  letter.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  let  me  say  to  my  readers,  if  you 
j  desire  to  see  old  Egypt,  and  the  distance 
I  seems  to  great,  do  the  next  best  thing, 

I  visit  New  Mexico.  Let  your  fancy  go  on 
I  a  frolic;  thi’ow  a  loose  rein  upon  the 
neck  of  your  imagination  until  you  think 
I  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  Nile;  that 
'  Santa  Fe  is  grand  Cairo.  The  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Plaza,  the  tower  of  MSmnon, 
the  cave  dwellings,  the  sphinx  and  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  an  Indian  Pueblo,  the  palace 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  you  may  die  just  as 
happy  as  if  you  had  taken  the  journey 
and  had  some  villainous  Egyptian  shout¬ 
ing  backsheesh  in  your  ear  from  dawn 
till  dark. 

Should  you  visit  Santa  Fe,  go  to  the 
old  reliable  Exchange  Hotel  where  the 
beds  are  clean,  the  rooms  cosy,  the  cook¬ 
ing  good,  waiters  quick,  clean  and  atten¬ 
tive;  the  clerk  accommodating  and  the 
charges  moderate.  “Don’t  you  forget 
it.”  With  this  bit  of  advice  I  bid  my 
readers  adieu! 


Ft.  Union,  New  Mexico.  — Several i 
soldiers  have  recently  made  a  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  and  united  with 
the  Union  Church  at  the  post. 


UP  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


Anl  Interesting  Trip  Among  the 
Mexicans  and  Pueblos. 


The]  Inadvisability  of  Trusting  to  a 
“Spanish  Self-Taught.” 


AnJ  Interesting  Old  Gentleman 
With  Reminiscences. 


A  Genuine  Discovery  in  the  Art  Line  and  a 
Purchase. 


Eocky  Roads  and  Primitive  Accommodations 


[Special  CorresDondence  of  the  Tribune.] 
Santa  Fe,  March  30.— Last  Sunday  Wjn- 
koop,  who  has  been  spending  a  couple  of 
months  in  New  Mexico,  and  myself  started  on 
a  trip  to  the  mines  near  Taos  in  ihe  Picurls 
range.  The  trip  was  a  very  hard  one,  but  Its 
hardships  were  more  than  neutralized  by  its 
interest.  No  iDtelligeut  man  can  go  over  the 
route  without  being,  as  Barnum  used  to  adver¬ 
tise  of  his  moral  exhibitions,  “both  amused 
and  inslrncted.”  It  comprises  almost  all  the 
distinct  and  peculiar  features  of  Mexican  life. 

THE  START. 

Our  driver  was  the  right  honorable  Don 
*  Jose  Edwardo  Brolet,  a  genuine  native  in 
every  particular.  He  could  not  speak  English, 
but  be  would  smile  and  a  smile  has  no  nation¬ 
ality.  It  is  the  common  property  of  good-na- 
I  tare  all  the  world  over— the  open  sign-manual 
of  the  free  masonry  oj  pleasant  people.  Don 
Edwardo,  as  we  called  him  at  first,  was  a 
reserved  humorist.  At  times  an  idea  would 
knock  vigorously  at  the  door  of  his  good  feel¬ 
ing  for  all  mankind  and  he  would  turn  to  ns 
to  share  it,  but  only  a  smile  would  come  out. 
He  could  ehow  us  the  resuP,  but  not  the  ' 
cause.  And  then  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  regretful  cloud  would  flit  lightly  into  the 
sunshine  of  his  feelings,  but  it  didn’t  stay 
long.  We  laughed  with  him,  and  this  was  a, 
partial  satisfactlop.  ( 

The  team  which  Don  Edwardo  drove  was 
I  not  a  good  one.  His  gallant  steeds  had  proba¬ 
bly  done  splendid  service  for  Coronado’s  j 
troopers,  but  they  mnst  have  been  sold  for 
condemned  stock,  over  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  bad  been  so  busy  frying  to  get  something 
S  to  eat  since  tbat  they  had  forgotten  to  die.  They 
were  ancient  and  bony.  All  the  pleasant 
things  of  life  had  bidden  them  good-bye  long 
before.  They  were  in  their  declining  years, 
and  wandered  along  at  a  grave,  meditative 
gait  which  never  took  either  them  or  us  over 
three  miles  an  hour.  At  times  some  unusually 
pensive  memory  would  bring  them  to  a  dead 
halt,  and  it  was  then  that  Don  Edwardo,  by 
the  firm  but  resreetfol  use  of  a  doubled  strap, 
would  be  forced  to  recall  them  to  the  duties  of 
the  present. 

Our  supplies  were  limited.  Deceived  by  the 
representations  of  one  of  the  everlafting  “old 
timers,”  who  know  everything  in  a  very  the¬ 
oretical  and  decidedly  unreliable  way,  we 
failed  to  bring  any  provisions  along.  A  couple 
of  pipee,  a  bag  of  tobacco,  two  battles,  to  ob¬ 
tain  which  Wynkoop  had  visited  a  “gentle- 


manly  find  urbane”  bar  keeper,  one  or  two  of  a'mutual  understanding.  Such  «  monopoly 

Jnlee  Verne’s  nov^s,  and  a  half-dozen  news-  adyantages. 

papers  made  up  the  lot,  and  we  found  it  very  santa  cbdz. 


inadequate  before  we  got  through.  Don  Ed¬ 
ward  was  wissr.  He  had  been  over  the  road 
before,  and  knew  what  to  expect.*  Bread, 
bacon  and  sugar  were  in  bis  kit.  What  the 
sugar  was  for  we  could  not  understand  at 
first,  but  the  knowledge  came  to  us  in  time. 
Thns  equipped  we  started. 

It  was  wonderfully  pleasant  at  first.  The 
sun  was  warm  and  gentle  in  the  great  delight¬ 
ful  New  Mexican  sky  above  us.  The  wind 
was  just  strong  enough  to  be  invigorating,  and 
the  new-born  Spring  shivered  with  a  slight 
coquetry  which  was  all  make-believe.  The 
pines  looked  contentedly  green  on  the  road¬ 
side,  and  the  cactus  made  a  pretense  of  beiog 
useful.  The  grass  was  catching  a  healthful 
color  here  and  there  and  every  now  and  then  a 
bird  would  flit  by  with  a  self-conscious  twitter 
as  though  it  knew  it  was  out  somewhat  early 
and  prided  itself  on  its  adventurous  spirit.  The 
only  human  beings  one  passed  were  Indians, 
and,  once  in  a  while,  a  Mexican  driving  a  burro, 
Don  Edwardos  was  on  equally  familiar  terms 
with  both  Pueblo  and  Mexican.  His  polite- 
ness  knew  no  dividing  line  of  false  dignity.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one*  of  thesa  meetings 
that  we  discovered  the  fatal  defect  in  Don  Ed- 
wardo’s  education.  He  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  either  did  not  or  would  not 
understand  any.  All  attempts  at  con¬ 
versation  had  to  be  through  the  language  of 
signs.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  too,  that 
we  found  Don  Edwardo  too  long  a  name  for 
ready  pronunciation  and  rechristened  our 
charioteer  “Honpla.”  , 

SPANISH  SELF  TAUGHT. 

The  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
being  driven  into  a  Mexican  country  without 
understanding  Spanish  by  a  driver  who  did 
not  understand  English  made  a  review  of  what 
words  of  the  language  we  had  picked  np 
necessary.  I  had  obtained  a  series  of  questions 
from  a  book  called  “Spanish  Self-Taught,”  but 
they  were  of  little  use.  It  would  not  add 
much  to  oiir  knowledge  of  the  country  to  as¬ 
sault  a  native  with  the  questions,  “What  is  the 
age  of  the  aunt  of  your  uncle,”  or  to  tell  him 
to  “Give  a  chair  to  the  lady  of  my  father,”  or 
to  ask  him  to  “Pass  the  soup  to  the  neighbor  of 
the  host,”  and  as  the  book  is  mainly  composed 
of  this  sort  of  trash  the  sentences  required  by 
t^is  “new  system  of  universal  self-tuition” 
are  of  little  value.  Besides  I  found  that 
if  it  should  happen,  by  chance,  that  anyone 
understood  what  I  said  there  was  little  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained,  since  (he  answer  was  as 
mysterious  as  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk. 
There  is  a  hint  in  this  to  others  who  “acquire 
language”  in  this  way.  It  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  yourself  understood,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  understand  what  is  said  in  reply. 
Otherwise  the  essay  in  conversation  will  be  a 
dismal  failure.  Wynkoop  was  of  little  assist¬ 
ance.  By  an  extra  intellectnal  effort  be  had 
managed  to  capture  two  words,  hamhre  and 
cerbeza,  which  being  -translated  mean  “hun¬ 
gry”  and  “beer.’.  The  selection  was  a  good 
one,  but  it  was  far  too  limited.  The  proper 
thing  for  a  man  to  do  is  to  get  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  before  he  comes  here, 
and  to  get  it  iu  the  right  way.  The 
“  «a«y  guides  ”  are  hollow  shams. 
The  trouble  with  them  is  that 
each  man  learns  a  distinct  and  original 
language  from  them,  and  while  this  may  add 
to  the  variety  it  is  a  serious  bar  in  the  way  of 


At  night  we  reached  Santa  Cruz.  At  this 
place  the  first  Spanish  settlement  was  made 
over  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  stragglingly 
ancient.  The  church,  which  is  a  curious  speci¬ 
men  of  adobe  architecture,  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  Territory.  The  bouses  look  as  though 
ibey  thought  they  had  done  their  duty  by  man- 
iind  and  would  like  to  fall  down.  The  streets 
•  re  narrow  and  undecided  in  their  wander¬ 
ings.  Uninviting  as  the  place  was  we  found 
there  the  besi  hotel  on  the  trip.  It  is  kept  by 
a  very  intelligent  old  Spaniard  named  Jose  Q. 
Guieirez.  We  were  the  first  guests  he  had 
seen  for  some  time  and  he  received  us  heartily.* 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  but,  in  a  half  hour, 
a  smoking  supper  of  goat’s  meat,  eggs  and 
coffee  was  on  the  table.  It  did  not  last  very 
long. 

'  After  the  meal  was  finished  the  host  began 
to  talk  in  excellent  English.  A  tall,  robust, 
white-haired,  grey-eyed  old  man  his  monologue 
was  very  interesting.  He  was  of  pure  Spanish 
blood  and  had  been  born  in  Bernalillo  county 
over  fi,fty  years  ago.  He  and  five  other  boys, 
among  whom  was  Don  Miguel  Otero,  had  been 
sent  to  the  St.  Louis  University  to  be  educated 
in  1843. .  They  were  the  first  Spanish  boys  who 
went  to  the  States  to  school.  While  they  were 
Jhere  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  and  they 
ceased  to  be  subjects  of  Mexico  and  becams 
American  citizens.  | 

SOME  BEMINISCENCKS  AND  INFOBMATION. 

“It  was  a  good  thing,”  said  he.  “Mexico 
could  not  defend  the  northern  provinces  from 
Indian  inroads.  The  governmeni  was  ever 
changing  and  never  strong.  New  Mexico 
would  not  be  as  far  advanced  as  it  is  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cession.  The  Mexicans  here 
are  still  much  behind  the  age,  but  they  are 
creeping  towards  it.”  Of  Otero  he  said:  "He 
is  a  man  of  much  culture,  He  received  a 
better  education  than  the  rest  of  us,  for 
he  was  in  the  States  longer.  At  school  be  was 
a  great  favorite  among  us  and  after  he 
left  he  was  very  successful  until  the  war  broke 
out  when  he  made  a  mistake  by  sympathizing  . 
with  the  rebels.  He  left  shortly  afterwards  i 
and  went  to  Leavenworth,  going  in  More- 
head’s  commission  house.  When  the  Santa Fe 
road  started  westward  he  went  with  it,  always 
doing  business  in  the  town  at  the  end  of  the 
track  until  it  reached  Las  Vegaa.  He  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  is  popular. 

'  .“Lfis  Vegas,”  he  continued,  “will,  be  one  of 
the  larger,  if  not  the  largest  city  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  has  a  splendid  country  tributary  to  it. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  New  and  the  Noith- 
ern  part  of  Old  Mexico,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
a  belter  section  for  canis  than  abort  Las  Vegas.  ! 
Many  fortunes  have  been  made  there  and  many 
more  will  yet  be  made.  I  was  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  business  in  Las  Vegas  thirty  years  ago. 
James  Broadwell,  of  Denver,  was  there  then. 
He  left,  I  think,  abourthe  lime  of  the  Pike’s 
Pfak  excitement.”  Of  Spiegelberg,  he  said: 

“I  knew  the  first  Spiegelberg  who  went  to 
Santa  Fe.  His  name  was  Jacob,  and  he 
arrived  in  1816,  and  was  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  trading  stores  for  two  years  before  he 
went  into  business  for  himself.  He  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  all  the  members  of 
hts  family  have  grown  rich.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  the  early  traders  who  did  not 
amass  large  fortunes.  The  profits  were  im¬ 
mense  in  those  days.  The  Mexicans  ought  to 
make  money  now,  especially  la  the  Bio  Grande 


vallep.  The  land  in  the  river  bottonas  is  very 
good.  It  wiil  seii  for  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre.  The  principal 
trouble,  thongh,  is  in  their  way  of  farming. 
Many  of  them  still  use  a  crooked  stick  for  a 
plow,  and  are  utterly  averse  to  any  experiments, 
however  sure  the  outcome  may  be.  A  year  or 
two  may  change  things  though.” 

CP  THE  BIO  GRANDE. 

The  next  morning  we  bade  good  bye  to  our 
pleasant  host  and  started  up  the  valley.  | 
Houpla  pointed  out  the  first  stick  plow  to 
us  with  much  the  same  pride  that  a 
showman  would  display  in  directing  atten-  ■ 
to  a  pet  curiosity.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  na¬ 
tives  are  not  further  advanced.  Their  land 
is  rich  and  loamy,  and,  with  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion,  would  yield  rich  results.  It  has  plenty 
of  water  all  the  year  around,  and  the  acequias 
never  run  dry.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  known  to 
the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised  in  the  val¬ 
ley. 

San  Juan  is  one  of  the  Indian  Pueblos. 
When  the  Spaniards  re-conquered  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  gave  each  tribe  a  league  of  land  on 
the  river  and  told  thorn  to  work  out  their  .sal¬ 
vation.  They  have  done  so.  The  Pueblos  are, 
in  all  respects,  model  Indians.  They  are 
peaceable,  good-natured  and  industrious. 
They  work  heartily  and  well.  Most  of  the 
towns  have  schools  which  are  taught  by  teach¬ 
ers  detailed  by  the  goyernment.  Once  a  year 
they  meet  and  select  a  governor  and  his  staff. 
As  all  the  tribes  speak  different  dialects,  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  language  used  at  their  councils. 
Their  adobe  houses  have  no  doors, 
and  entrance  is  made  from  the 
roof.  The  outside  stairway  is  a  ladder  and, 
after  they  get  up,  they  pull  it  after  them. 
This  is  probably  an  architectural  reminiscence 
of  the  days  when  every  Pueblo’s  house  was 

also  his  castle.  | 

AN  ARTISTIC  FIND.  j 

By  the  time  we  reached  La  Jolla  my  es-  i 
teemed  traveling  companion,  by  constant  and  . 
plaintive  reiteration  of  the  word  Mnibre,  as- 1 
sisted  by  the  word  comer,  which  I  had  found  i 
and  which  means  something  about  eating,  had 
managed  to  convey  to  Houpla’s  mind  the  fact 
that  it  was  dinner  time.  Accordingly  he 
turned  the  equine  antiques  from  the  road  and 
took  us  to  a  house  near  the  end  of  the  village 
where,  after  a  brief  parley,  a  dinner  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  In  the  mean  time  we  took  our 
seats  in  the  bed-room,  and  there  there  was  a 
surprise.  Hanging  on  the  wall, 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  cheap 
Catholic  prints,  hung  two  oil  paintings 
of  striking  excellence.  The  subjects  were, 
respectively,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  paint¬ 
ings  wore  evidently  very  old.  The  canvas  was 
fastened  to  the  decaying  frames  by  thongs  of 
buckskin,  and  even  these  were  rotting  with 
age.  In  one  of  them,  that  of  Joseph,  there 
were  several  bullet  holes.  In  both  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  handled  in  a  way  beyond  the  ability 
of  any  artist  who  ever  lived  in  America. 
They  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  spirit.  The  man  who  put  them  on  canvas 
had  been  born  within  the  sound  of  monas 
tery  bells,  and  had  drank  deep  draughts  of 
the  emotional  in  religion.  Neither  was  con- , 
ventional.  The  Mary  had  no  resemblance  J;o 
the  familiar  Madonna,  It  was  a  figure  of  a  | 
woman  of  the  people,  surcharged  with  a  spirit  j 
which  ^as  not  of  earth.  They  eyes  , 
had  .  a  strange,  haunting  expression.  The 
face  was  mystical  with  the  influence  of  a  some 
thing  beyond  understanding.  The  mouth 


was  delicate,  with  the  solemn  sorrow  of  the 
joy  that  is  akin  to  pain.  There,  in  a  Mexican 
adobe,  was  a  picture  which  would  be  a  strik¬ 
ing  attraction  in  a  gallery  that  had  grown 
from  the  brushes  of  centuries.  The  Joseph 
had  the  same  singular  individuality.  The  face 
wasoneof  combined  sweetness  and  strength. 
The  figure  was  a  personification  of  simple  de¬ 
votion.  The  eves  were  full  of  the  trust  of 
faith.  In  both  the  painting  was  exquisite. 

The  j)Ose  of  the  figures,  the  symphony  of  the 
colors,  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  the 
unstudied  artlessness  of  perfect  art,  were  all 
displayed.  Whoever  painted  them  was  not 
only  a  genius,  but  a  marvelously  original  one. 
He  had  broken  away  from  the  conven¬ 
tionality  of  centuries  and  had  relied  upon  the 
strength  of  nature.  There  is  a  cant  in  pictures 
as  well  as  in  literature  and  many  Catholic  pic¬ 
tures  are  marked  by  it.  These  were  absolutely 
free  from  such  a  fault.  They  were  wonderful 
in  their  strong  simplicity.  To  say  that  we 
were  astonished  expresses  our  feelings  in  a 
very  incomplete  way.  To  say  that  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  poesersion  of  them  is  to  state  a 
conclusion  which  was  formed  at  once.  When 
the  owner  of  the  adobe  came  in  with  the 
smoking  tortillas  and  goat’s  meat  we  at  once 
began  to  make  overtures.  He  did  not  under¬ 
stand  at  first  but  at  last  a  lay  of  what  was 
meant  broke  in  upon  his  mind  and  he  shook 
his  head  vigorously  and  called  for  madre. 
Not  only  madre  but  j>adre  also  came  in. 
Tlie  former  was  a  very  old  woman 
with  scant,  white  locks,  a  wrinkled  face  and  a 
hard,  avaricious  mouth.  The  father  must 
have  been  nearly  eighty.  He  had  a  better 
face  than  bis  wife.  It  was  a  bluff,  frank  one, 
though  just  a  trifle  surly.  An  interesting  con¬ 
versation,  which  was  chiefly  notable  from  the 
fact  that  neither  side  understood  the  other,  be¬ 
gan  at  once.  After  a  few  moments  wasted  in 
this  profitless  and  resnltlsss  manner  Houpla, 
who  was  standing  in  the  door  gazing  upon  the 
scene  with  mild  and  amused  astonishment, 
was  called  in  to  assist.  He  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  our  signs  and  we  could  get  along 
with  him  better.  In  a  short  time  we  bad 
made  him  comprehend  that  we  wanted  to 
know  two  things:  First,  where  the  pictures 
came  from  and.  second,  what  they  could  be 
bought  for.  It  developed  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  old  lady.  They  had 

been  given  to  her  over  sixty  years 
before  by  her  husband  and  be  bad  paid  twenty, 
four  sheep  for  them.  She  was  willing  to  sell 
them,  but  the  old  gentleman  was  not.  He  pro 
I  tested  vigorously  against  having  them  taken 
I  from  the  walls  where  they  had  hung  for  so 
long  a  time.  There  was  a  tinge  of  pathetic 
anger  in  his  voice  as  expressed  his  earnest  neg- 
atives  and  rapidly  and  vigorously  gesticulated 
that  they  must  not  go.  But  the  gmUer  sex, 
and  in  this  case  by  no  means  the  sentimental 
sex,  triumphed.  Her  eager  eyes  were  on  the 
money,  not  on  the  pictures.  There  was  no  as¬ 
sociation  in  them  for  her  which  was  sacied. 
The  brown  children  who  had  grown  to  brown 
men  under  the  glory  of  the  “dim, 
religious  light”  which  suffused  the 
two  paintings,  the  old  man,  who  had 
pa'sed  from  the  sturdy  strength  of  his 
twenties  to  the  waiting-for-death  of  his  elght- 
i  ies  while  they  had  hung  there,  might  have  a 
'  vague  love  for  them  born  of  long  familiarity, 

!  but  not  she.  After  three-score  years  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  turn  the  twenty-four 
sheep  into  money,  and  she  seized  upon  it.  In 


UiUKAVi 

It  contain?  only  coldi  hunger  aflH  aicknes?. 


*  Ihree  minutes  we  had  the  pictures  covered 
with  a  blanket  and  in  the  wagon.  All  of  the 
family  remained  in  the  house  when  we  star  ted 
to  talk  over  the  wonderful  circumstance  ex¬ 
cept  the  white-haired  padre.  He  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  last.  He  came  out  to  the  wagon  and 
looked  at  the  blankets  which  covered  what  had 
suddenly  become  a  memory  with  a  reverential 
respect.  When  we  were  fully  a  half  mile  away 

I  we  looked  back  and  be  was  still  standing  in 

■  the  middle  of  the  road  gazing  after  us. 

A  HOUGH  CANON  ROAD. 

!  About  5  o’clock  we  reached  Embuda. 

I  Houpla,  whose  opinion  of  our  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties  had  fallen  very  much  since  the  picture 
purchase,  wanted  to  stop  over,  but  we  were 
determined  to  get  to  Cienequialla  that  night 
and  compelled  him  to  go  on.  The  road  up  the 
canon  was  no  road  at  all.  It  had  been  made 
by  order  of  the  war  department  and  was  only 
a  rough  pretense.  The  rocky  wall  on  the 
mcuntain  side  had  to  be  closely  hugged  for 
safety.  Five  or.,eix  hundred  feet,  and  in  some 
places  fully  a  thousand,  the  Rio  Grande,  swol¬ 
len  by  the  melting  snows,  rushed  noisily  along. 
Above  towered  formidable  heights  of  basaltic 
reck.  According  to  information  which  had 
been  drawn,  after  much  patience,  from  the 
natives  we  had  six  miles  to  go,  but  after  more 
than  ten  had  _  been  traversed  it  became 
evident  that  either  the  information  was 
not  information  at  all,  or  else  we  were  on  the 
wrong  road.  Darkness  had  fallen  over  the 
mountains  and  the  scene  was  growing  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  sky  was  studded  with  stars, 
and  the  spectral  light  shone  with  a  steely 
hardness  on  the  waters  of  the  river  far  be¬ 
neath  the  narrow  way.  The  rugged  peaks 
were  a  mass  of  shadow.  The  road  was  a 
vague  guess  at  safety.  Over  it  the  wagon, 
drawn  by  the  antiques,  jolted  and  tumbled. 
Houpla  was  reserved  and  indignant.  He 
would  not  even  smile,  and  even  it  he  had,  we 
should  have  lost  it.  Every  now  and  then  he 
would  get  down  and  go  ahead  and  examine 
the  way,  and  then  he  would  come  bacx,  mur¬ 
mur  something  in  Spanish  which  sounded  dis¬ 
respectful,  and  plunge  again  into  the  dark- 
ness  which  closed  bshind  us  like  black 
drapery.  Dore  could  not,  have  asked  for 
a  better  subject.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
and  we  kept  climbing  and  climbing,  but  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  human  habitation. 
Not  even  a  wayside  cabin  was  there.  The 
road  grew  rougher,  and,  after  going  nearly 
over  once  or  twice,  the  advisability  of  camping 
in  the  cafion  began  to  be  seriously  discussed. 
Just  when  It  was  determined  on,  however,*  a 
light  flashed  far  ahead  to  the  left,  and  we 
could  partially  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
thrilled  the  breast  of  Columbus  when  he  first 
saw  the  dim  line  of  the  West  ladies  defined 
against  the  blue  of  the  Atlantic  waters. 
Cieneguialla  wf  s  before  up. 

CIENEGCIALLA. 

'  Cieneguilla,  which  is  a  miracle  of  creative 
ingenuity  in  spelling,  is  cot  a  metropolis.  It 
consists  of  half-a-dczeu  adobes,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  so  poor  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  run  one  of  the  small  stores  so 
common  In  New  Mexico.  From. one  year’s 
end  to  the  other  they  live  on  almost  nothing. 
A  compound  of  burnt  beans  supplies  them  , 
with  coffee,  a  little  goat’s  milk  and  some  tor- , 
tillas  make  up  the  rest  of  a  meal.  Sometimes 
they  have  goal’s  meat  but  not  often.  They  . 
are  a  dull,  stupid,  good-natured  people,  with  : 
no  ambition  and  therefore  no  discontents., 
Their  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  life  is  limited. 


Th^y  have  119  “vaguo  longing  for  the  unat- 
tainable,”  no  “soul  sisters”  and  “soul-broth¬ 
ers,”  no  “progressive  thinkers.”  no  dyspeptic 
reformers,  no  prizes  for  greedy  hands  to  reach 
at,  no  anything.  They  are  practical  and  ani- 
!  mal,  and  all  their  desires  are  physical.  When 
they  quarrel,  which  Is  rare,  it  is 
about  something  tangible,  something  material. 
They  have  no  small  shams,  no  petty  fumings. 
under  the  “stony  face  of  time,”  none  of  the 
little  intrigues  and  brief  dreams  of  the  civil¬ 
ization  which  is  so  near.  Their  placidity  lie# 
in  their  absence  of  wants.  No  peasantry  in 
the  world  cobid  have  fewer. 

When  we  drove  into  the  place,  which  has 
not  even  a  plaza,  Honpla  got  down  amid  the 
barking  of  a  half  hundred  dogs  and  knocked 
at  one  of  the  doors  to  arrange  for  lodging  for 
the  night.  His  mission  was  successful,  and  • 
we  were  ushered  into  a  room  in  which  a  Mexi¬ 
can  and  bis  entire  family  were  stretched  on  the 
floor.  They  had  “retired,”  hut  at  a  word  from 
the  host  preparations  began  for  a  supper. 
Bean  water  without  milk  or  sugar,  and 
tortillas  furnished  the  repast,  but  the  people 
were  very  hospitable  and  very  kind.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  peasantry 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  |11  they  have  to  a 
chance  guest.  These  people  were  as  poor  as 
I  people  could  be  and  live,  yet  they  were  phys¬ 
ically  strong  and  apparently  happy  enough. 
Houpla  slept  in  his  wagon,  out  doors,  but  we 
lay  on  the  floor,  which  was  the  common  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  burros  which  had 
been  engaged  had  mads  a  frugal  meal  on 
some  fire-wood  and  a  tomato  can,  with  dried 
cactus  for  dessert,  we  started  for  the  mountains 
over  a  trail  which  was  no  trail  at  all.  There 
was  considerable  snow — snow  two  feet  I  shouH 
tbink— but  the  burros  picked  their  way  safely 
through  it  to  the  camp.  The  first  man  we  met 
was  a  miner  packing  up  To  go  back  to  Ruby. 
He  had  been  in  the  place  since  February 
but  had  some  claims  which  demanded  hie  at¬ 
tention,  and  he  was  going  away.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  he  said  that  the  ore  they  had  was 
quite  good,  but  it  was  all  in  spots.  So  far 
they  had  found  no  mineral  in  place.  There 
were  several  holes  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
deep,  but,  to  use  his  language,  “the  country 
'  is  all  turned  upside  down.”  The  ordinary 
rules  of  mining  do  not  seem  to  apply,  and  it  is 
a  more  drifting  with  chance.  If  any  quantity 
of  good  ore  is  ever  discovered,  however,  its 
working  will  be  very  profitable.  The  camp  is 
admirably  situated,  with  plenty  of  grass,  wa¬ 
ter  and  timber  about.  The  formation  is  mlca- 
clouB  elate  almost  altogether.  All  the  moan- 
talne  in  the  neighborhood  are  basaltic  and  mi- 
cacioas,  .  0.  H.  R. 

Sly  Werldinjg  Trip 

Not  the  trip  I  took  ’w'hcn  I  w'as 
married  myself,  which  would  hardly 
come  under  the  head  of  news;  but  the 
trip  I  took  when  two  of  my  gentle¬ 
man  friends  desired  my  services  to  u- 
nite  tliem  for  life  to  their  chosen. 
The  gentleman  li\*cd  some  forty  miles 
from  Las  Vegas’  and  the  elect  ladies 
lived  about  forty  miles  from  tlic  liome 
of  the  gentleman.  A  ride  of  eiglity 
miles  would  seem  to  be  no'great  allair 


Under  the  most  favorable  cii'cum- 

( 

stances  indeed,  1  could  not  tako  such 
u  ride  on  horseback  and  return  (and 
the  return  -would  be  eighty  miles  too, 
observe)  -wilhout  being  a  good  deal 

worn  out  But  the  circumstances 
were  by  no  means  of  the  most  favor- 
fible  kind.  I  left  home  on  the  10th  of 
Dec.  On  the  r2th  [  was  to  cross  the 
mountain  v.'hicii  lay  between  me  and 
my  objective  point.  Over  that  moun¬ 
tain  there  was  no  well-worn  wagon 
road,  little  more  than  a  trail,  the  snow 
was  falling,  1  supposed  that  when  v/e 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  (a 
rather  formidable  ascent  which  we  ' 
accomplished  on  foot  leading  our 
horses)  the  dilUculty  would  be  over. 
In  fact  the  serious  trouble  then  began. 
W'e  found  ourselves(a  friend  was  -with 
me)  in  deep  snow.  The  accumulati¬ 
ons  of  previous  fails  were  still  lying- 
under  that  which  was  then  falling. 
AVe  could  not  tind  the  way’  the  air  was 
dark  Avith  the  storm.  The  question 
Avas  whether  to  go  back  or  to  X)resson. 
That  question  was  left  to  me,  and  1  i 
did  not  say  “go  back”  I  had  been  ov-  ! 
er  the  ground  before  in  good  Aveather? 
but  Avas  still  unfamiliar  Avith  distan¬ 
ces  and  directions.  I  had  forgotten 
and  supposed  that  a  short  distance 

■would  bring  us  doAvn  into  the  canyon 
Avhere  all  Avould  be  plain  sailing.  I 
Avas  decidedly  mistaken.  It  may. 
have  been  eleven  o’clock  A.  AI  Avhen 
Ave  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  from 
then  until  dark  Ave  Avere  AvalloAving 
60  to  speak  and  plunging  in  the  suoav 
leading  our  horses,  the  horses  them¬ 
selves  being  many  times  up  to  their 
shoulders  in  the  drifts  and  struggling 
to  get  out  and  ouAvard.  Ave  Averc 
great  peril,  I  could  not  resist  the  ap-  j 
prehension  for  seA'cral  hours  that  my  i 
last  day  had  come.  1  Avill  not  enlarge  ' 
upon  my  feelings  in  the  midst  ot  thaj; 
wintry  mountain  storm.  Alany  things 
came  into  my  mind;  and  among  the 
vest  the  lines  of  Thomson,  though  1 
could  not  repeat  ^them  accuratly,  and 
probablyAVould  have  been  little  dispo¬ 
sed  to  do  so,  if  1  had  remembered  them 
perfectly. 

“But  Avanclcrs  on. 
From  hill  to  dale,  til.  •mo-rii  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts 
of  home  ^  - 


Bush  on  his  nerves  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  ;iiany  a  vain  attempt.  How  sinks  his  soul. 

But  in  the  good  providence  of  God 
the  attempt  in  our  case  Avas  not  vain 
Avc  did  get  through  and  escaped  the 
dreadful  lot  of  the  poor  felloAV  of  the 
poets  fancy. 

Alas! 

‘  ‘Nor  AV^ife  nor  childrn  more  shall  he  behoid 
Nor  friends  nor  sacred  home.  On  every  nerve 
The  dreadful  Avintcr  seizes;  shuts  up  sense 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corpse 
Stretched  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

When  Ave  reached  the  loAver  level 
we  Avere  still  a  number  of  miles,  ten 

or  fifteen  from  the  house  Avhicli  avc 
must  reach.  Aloreover  we  found  our- 
seh^es- on  ice  and  the  horses  slipped 
and  fell  very  much  as  if  they  Avere  on 
skates.  IIoaa' Ave  escaped  being  hurt 
as  Ave  fell  AA'ith  them  1  hardly  knoAV. 

AV'e  AA'ere  compelled  to  dismount  re¬ 
peatedly.  I  Avalked  Avith  great  dilli- 
culty.  Aly  knee  joints  had  become 
full  of  pain  and  Avhon  Ave  reached  our 
destination  for  the  night, several  hours 
after  dark,  I  had  become  too  chilled 
and  stiffened  and  so  full  of  pain  that  1 
had  to  be  almost  carried  bodily  into 
the  house.  The  ride  of  Friday  13th, 
AAms  no  great  affair,  though  the  Aveath- 
er  Avas  cold.  I  united  the  happy  cou¬ 
ples  for  life  on  Sunday,  15th,  late  in 
'the  afternoon.  We  turned  our  faces 
homcAvard  Alonday  morning —  Dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  in  the  village  (Enibudo 
in  Taos  Co,)  Ave  held  religious  servi¬ 
ces  Avith  the  people  three  or  four 
times — The  attention  Avas  marked — 
The  number  in  attendance  Avas  good. 
At  service  ,  in  connection  Avith  the 
marriage  ceremony  there  must  haA'e 
been  sixty  or  seventy  present— A  pro- 
testant  minister  Avas  no  doubt  a  ncAV 
thing  to  many  of  them,  probably  most 
of  them  had  never  seen  one  before. 
The  parish  priest,  Avithiu  Avhose  jur¬ 
isdiction  the  A’illage  lay,  Avas  on  hand 
already  on  Friday  Avheu  1  arrived, 

I  Avitli  a  letter  addressed  to  the  father 
of  the  young  ladies  remomstratinga- 
j  gainst  the  horrible  enormity  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  protestant  to  solemnize  the 
I  marriage  of  his  daughters. 

I  And  on  Saturday  he  Avas  on  hand 
'  again  Avitli  a  still  longer  and  more 
earnest  and  forcible  remonstrance 
j  sent  by  a  foot  messngcr,  an  immense 
Indiiin,  setting  forth  the  scandal  of 
I  llie  proceeding  and  the  at)Ostacy  in¬ 
volved  therein.  The  missives  seemed 
I  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  family  so 
far  as  I  coidd  discover  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  moved  on,  J  asked  for  those  tAvo 
letters  and  I  had  the  promise  of  them. 


])Tit  at  tlie  last  nionieut  forgot  to  speak  j 
of  it  again  jvn'<L  came  off  without  tlieni 
*My  intention  Avas  to  give  lliein  to  the 
readers  of  tlic  Revista  Evangeeica. 
They  AA'ould  perhaps  liavebeen  enter¬ 
taining  reading.  I  rccrossed  that 
mountain  on  ilonday  18th  of  Decon- 

bcr.  It  AA'as  colder  than  Aviien  I  had 
crossed  it  on  the  12th  but  it  had  clear¬ 
ed  off  and  I  had  Avitli  me  four  or  tiA'-e 
strong  men  and  horses  besides  the 
young  man  avTio  had  gone  Avith  me 
the  AAmek  before.  The  men  seemed  to 
:  knoAV  just  AA'hat  could  be  done,  just 
where  aa'c  Avere  and  all  about  it.  So 
that  although  I  suffered  not  a  little’ 
more  indeed  from  the  cold  than  I  had 
the  previous  Atteek  and  seemed  at  last 

to  be  just  at  the  end  of  my  strength 
from  floundering  and  plunging 

through  the  snoAv,  yet  there  seemed 
no  occasion  for  alarm  in  prospect  of  a 
speedy  death.  We  reached  a  safe  stop¬ 
ping  place  before  dark,  That  was 
the  last  journey  I  have  ever  taken  and 
in  some  respects  certainly  the  most 
memorable. 

I  tried  to  be  thankful,  and  still  try, 
for  my  safe  return  to  my  family  on  ^ 
Friday  20th, after  an  absence  of  eleven 
days. 

If  I  cross  that  mountain  again  in  a 
now  storm  and  after  previous  snows 
,  haA^e  fallen,  andAvithout  a  more  abun- 
!  dant  and  safer  escort  than  I  had  last 
month  I  hereby  consent  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  shall  be 
“never  was  heard  of  after”  and  “ser¬ 
ved  him  right”. 

The  lion.  W.  Cl.  Ritch  says  that  ho 
has  the  AVord  of  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  that  the  pnblic^school  system  in 
San  Miguel  county  is  entirely  broken 
up.  I  am  prepared  to  bear  AA'itness  to 
that  AVhich  1  know. 

Some  years  ago  there  Avas  a  public 
school  in  Eas  Vegas.  I  never  visited 
that  school  atid  1  knoAV  very  little 
about  it.  Whether  it  Avas  a  good  | 
school  or  not,  1  am  unable  to  say. 
But  it  Avas  a  public  school.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  a  system  established  by  j 
territorial  hxAV,  and  ail  good  citizens  | 
should  have  given  it  all  possible  en-  i 
couragement  and  support,  and  if  it  | 
needed  improvement  should  have  i 
tried  to  improve  it.  Some  three  or  ' 
four  years  ago  that  public  school 
ceased  to  exist.  It  Avas  extinguished. 
IloAv?  By  Avhom?  For  Avhat  rea¬ 
sons?  Well,  you  knoAV  about  that 
time  the  school  fund  became  pretty 


heaAdly  indebted,  and,  and  the  rcst^I 
Avill  tell  you,  perhaps,  some  other 
time.  From  that  day,  the  day  I  mean 
in  AAdiich  the  school  fund  became  so 
involA^ed  in  debt,  to  this  •  day  I  haA^e 
heard  nothing  of  a  public  school  in 
Las  Vegas,  except  that  there  Avas 
none,  until  within  a  feAV  weeks.  A 
feAV  Aveeks  ago  a  gentleman  came  into 
my  parlor  and  said  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  two  public  schools  in  Las 
V^egsis  and  asked  me  if  I  Avould  take 
charge  of  one  of  them.  I  replied  no. 
Whether  there  are  tAVO  public  schools 
in  Las  Vegas  noAV.  I  do  not  know.  If 
there  are,  or  if  indeed  there  is  one,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  debt  has 
been  paid. 


I  ask  no  questions,  and  i  kuoAV; 
nothing.  1  am  told  that  a  public^ 
school,  or  the  public  school  is  held  in 
the  new  building  recently  erected  l)y 
the  Jesuits.  Who  the  teacher  is  Ave 
do  not  know.  Who  appointed  him 
Avc  do  not  knoAV.  If  he  is  an  able 
teacher  and  discharges  his  duty  faith¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily,  avc  hope  his 
salary  is  a  good  one  and  sufficient  for- 
his  support.  We  Avere  once  told,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken  that  tlie  taxes  of 
this  precinct  amounted  to  about 
$6,000.  That  Avould  make  $1,600  for 
the  school  fund.  Supposing  that 
$500  of  this  Avould  be  necessary  for, 
and  properly  and  laAvf  ally  devoted  to 
some  other  puiqioscs,  there  Avould 
still  be  $1000  tor  the  teacher,  and 
$1000,  unless  the  family  is  very  large, 
AAmuld  be  a  tolerably  fair  support. 
It  occurs  to  us  also  to  say,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  first,  that  AA'e  Avere  coiiA'crsing  a 
foAV  AAmeks  ago  Avith  a  gentleman  from 
Puerto  dc  Luna.  We  asked  :  “Have 
you  a  ])ublic  school  in  Puerto  de 
Luna?”  “Xo.”  “Ah,  Avhy  not.” 
“There  is  no  money.”  “But  why  is 
there  no  money — have  you  no  taxes 
collected  ?”  “Yes,  but  they  have 
stolen  the  money.,’  “Who  have  stol¬ 
en  it  ?”  “Ladrones.”  I,  of  course, 
knoAV  nothing  on  the  subject. 

Second,  in  m}'  December  trip  in 
Taos  county,  a  gentleman  asked  mo 
if  I  could  tell  him  hoAV  it  Avas  that  a 
precinct  Avhere  there  Avas  $50,000 
worth  of  taxable  property,  there 
Averp  only  $34  and  some  cents  for 
schools.  He  said  he  supposed  I  Avas 
something  of  a  mathematician,  and 
that  I  could  tell  him.  1  replied  “I 
give  it  up  at  once.”  This  is  a  Avon- 
derfiil  country,  fine  climate,  you 
kuoAv !  &c. 


To  Our  Teaohora. 

(iood  iVicnds  some  of  you  I  know 
persoiKilly,  others  of  you.  are  strangers 
<i>  me;  receive  a  few  wor.ls  in  the 
kind  spirit  in  whicli  they  are  offered. 
.•Some  of  von  have  very  recently  come 
to  the  territory,  ot'sers  liave  been 
liere  a  long  time;  some  of  you  very 
probably  have  reached  soiile  of  tlie 
eciielusions  which  1  shall  indicate  & 
it  is  (jiiite  possi])le  others  have  not 
only  not  yet  reached  them,  but  may 
he  unwilling  to  adopt  them  when  they 
are  suggested;  Some  of  you  may  liave 
had,  before  you  came,  a  prclty  correct 
idea  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  work  in 
which  you  were  to  engage:  in  the 
ciise  of  others  it  is  quite  possible  that 
yon  were  almost  wliolly  ignorant  of 
its  true  character,  and  of  the  trials 
and  obstacles  which  you  would  en¬ 
counter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
tlie  first  requisites  to  comfort  and 
I  haiifiiness  in  }  or  work  lhal  you  tindci- 
staiul  pro[ieriy  its  exact  character  or 
nature.  Scliools  ami  teachers  of  course 
presuppose  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  arc  to  be  beuefitted  by 
them,  btit  it  is  quite  probable  that 
some  of  you  had  but  little  idea,  before 
you  came  to  the  country,  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  character  of  your  labors.  If  you 
liad  llret  graduated  at  the  high  school 
or  from  Vassar  it  wuis  doublless  very 
pleasant  to  think  of  coming  to  New 
Nlexico  and  taking  classes  in  Geoimrt- 
rv  Phvsiologv  Astronomi ;  Painting. 
^i  usic  and  Drawing.  Of  large  and 
well  ventilated  school  rooms  wit  In 
black-boards  and  all  the  ajipliamres 
and  when  you  find  yoiirselvi'is  in  a 
small  and  very  ill  furnished  room  ve¬ 
ry  jioorly  ventilated,  no  good  bench¬ 
es  or  desks  ite  &e,  you  will  probably 
feel  or  did  feel  heavy  hearted  and 
homrsick.  I  hapfien  to  know'  a  little 
of  Latin  and  (ireek;  I  would  much  en 
joy  teaching  them  and  some  branches 
of  mathematics. 

I  made  up  my  mind  soon  after  com¬ 
ing  to  Las  V^egas  that  I  mu.-t  open  i: 
school;  I  began  in  a  very  small  room 
hardly  ttvclve  feet  square  with  four 
|)upils,  [  soon  however  thore  were  a 
;  dozen  ]  and  I  taught  A,  It,  C  and 
j  “  tyviceone  are  twm.  ’’  And  when  you 
I  tind  yours(‘lf  engaged  with  ihe  alfdia- 
het  ami  the  primer  and  that  you  can 
hardly  go  beyond  them  you  may  feel 
sick.  1  did  not  allow^  myself  to’feel 
that  my  work  was  a  degradation  but 
tried  to  remember  that  that  it  in 
the  j)rovidence  of  God  was‘’  what  my 
hand  found  to  do.’’  To  know'  there¬ 
fore  just  what  your  Avork  is,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  it  instead  of  trying  to  or 
resolving  to  change  its  nature  by  try¬ 
ing  to  engraft  upon  it  matters  which 
are  entirely  uncongenial  to  it  or  het- 
erogeneoms  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one 
prime  ingredient  in  a  true  fiualifica- 
tion  foryour  position.  Another  thing 
which  you  may  or  may  not  have  Ix'cn 
aAvare  of  before  you  left  home  may 
properly  be  spoken  of  though  yoii 
will  have  been  in  the  country  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  a  A'cry  short  tijiiei 
before  you  will  hav'C  a  pretty  full  ex- j 


l)erienoe  of  it.  The  opposition  of  the  i 
Jlomish  priests  w'hether  Jesuits  or 
not,  to  our  W'orkand  to  otir  influence 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  situation 
and  w'e  all  might  as  Avell  understand 
it  at  once . 

These  men  are  firmly  resoh.  ed  that 
Protestantism,  that  isEvang<elical  reli¬ 
gion.  shall  have  no  footing  in  this 
Territory  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
cannot  help  it.  Our  cause  and  our 
inllucnce  are  growing  month  by 
month.  But  w'e  shall  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  their  determined  and  persistant 
opposition  at  every  step.  By  threat¬ 
ening  and  denunciation  addressed  to 
parents  who  m.ay  have  begun  to  send 
their  children  to  your  schools,  and  by 
insinuations  und  falsehoods  circula¬ 
ted  about  ourselves,  by  any  and  all 
methods,  w'hich  promise  success  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  moral  char, 
acter  of  those  methods,  they  will  stri¬ 
ve  to  undermine  and  destroy  you. 
Some  of  these  Bomish  Priests  lire  ve¬ 
ry  probably  men  of  unimpeached  and 
unquestionable  moral  char.acters  and 
I  of  great  personal  excellence.  But 
you  will  not  have  been  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  very  long  before  you  will  make 
up  Vour  own  minds  in  regard  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  them.  Set  your  account  there¬ 
fore  for  all  the  trial  and  solicitude 
which  may  arise  to  you  from  this 
’  quarter.  Besides  though  you  have 

doubtless  many'  friends  Avho  will  ap¬ 
preciate  in  some  good  degree  your 
character  and  your  selfdenials  you 
you  will  probably  often  seel  that  your 
labors  are  to  a  great  degree  unappre¬ 
ciated;  unappreciated  certainly  by 
many  of  those  who  if  they  should  du¬ 
ly  improve  them  would  be  most  beii- 
efitted  by  them.  I  have  repeatedly 
read  the  few  brief  sentences  of  M. 
Guizot  the  distinguished  Prench  sta¬ 
tesman  under  Louis  Phillipe.  I  Und 
the  words  in  one  of  my  French  books 
quoted  from  a  circular  letter  address- 
etl  by  (fuizot  to  the  communal  teach¬ 
ers  of  France.  There  is  no  fortune 
to  be  made,  there  is  scarce  any  re¬ 
nown  to  be  won  in  the  painful  duties 
of  the  teacher.  Destined  to  see  his 
life  waste  slowly  aAvay  in  a  monoto¬ 
nous  toil,  sometimes  even  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  injustice  or  ingratitude  of  ig¬ 
norance,  he  would  often  be  sad  in¬ 
deed  and  would  perhaps  yield  entirely 
and  give  up  his  iabors,  if  he  did  not 
derive  his  strength  and  courage  from 
some  other  soiiree  than  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  and  purely  personal 
interest.  It  is  necessary  that  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  of  the  moral  import 
and  importance  of  his  labors  sustain 
and  cbecr  him,  that  the  austere  pleas 
ure  of  serving  his  fellow  men  and  se¬ 
cretly  contributing  to  the  public 
good  become  to  him  a  sufticient  re 
ward.  It  is  his  glory  to  claim  noth- 
I  iiig  beyond  his  obscure  and  laborious 
j  condition,  to  wear  himself  out  in  sac- 
'  rifices  scarcely  taken  account  of  at  all 
by  those  who  prolil  by  them,  tolabor 
in  line  for  the  good  of  men  and  to  look 
for  Ids  reward  only  from  God.  ” 


J‘robiibl\  a  few  years  experience  in 
your  i>resent  mode  of  life  will  suggest 
some  such  thoughts  to  your  own 
mind. 

As  to  the  religious  element  in  your 
shools  and  whether  it  would  be  wise 
or  whether  it  would  do  at  all  to  labor 
directly  for  the  spiritual  good  of  your 
pupils.  I  will  venture  to  say  little  or  I 
nothing.  The  qunslion  must  be  de¬ 
cided  in  every  ease  upon  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  a- 
round  yon.  Herein  Las  Vegas  I  am 
satistied  that  any  such  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  labors  of  the  school 
would  almost  break  it  up.  I  think 
there  are  j^rettyMecided  objections  to 
the  brief  and  simple  exercises  with 
i  w  hich  the  school  is  opened,  the  brief 
scripture  and  prayer  and  hymn,  but 
of  course  we  ow'e  something  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  our  convictions,  to  those 
w'ho  sent  us  and  who  support  us  and 
to  our  Master.  Where  nothing  or  al- 
I  most  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  daily  labors  ef  the  school, 
the  sabbath  shcool  is  left  as  to  W'hieh 
we  invite  of  course  all,  and  let  us  em- 
embrace  every  opportunity,  which, 
embraced,  promisas  good  “instead  of 
harm.  You  very  probably  receive 
evidences  enough  of  sympathy  and 
interest  from  your  eastern  friends. 
Assure  yourselves  of  very  deep  in- 
1  terest  and  very  kind  regards  here  & 

1  may  the  Lord  give  us  all  wisdom  and 
I  prudence  as  well  as  zeal,  and  abun- 
'  dautly  bless  our  labors. 

P.  S.  I  find  in  running  over  my 
brief  and  hastily  written  paper  that 
there  are  after  all  no  conclusions  in¬ 
dicated,  but  only  loose  suggestions  or 
general  obervaticns.  Receive  them 
for  what  they  are  worth,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  communication  from 
each  of  t'ou  even  e vry  month  for  these 
columns.  I  send  my  little  and  insig¬ 
nificant  sheet  to  several  Eastern  fri¬ 
ends,  and  you  might  in  this  way  com¬ 
municate  with  yours. 


WuiLK  the  remnant  of  Victoria’s  baud  is  ■ 
piirsuiuf^  its  murderous  career  in  New  Mexico,  i 
the  •'Intractable  Apache.”  whose  liome  is  on  | 
the  San  Carlos  reservation  in  Arizona,  is  j 
making  adobes  and  laying  them  up  iu  the  j 
wall  ot  the  new  hoarding-school  building,  and  , 
Impatiently  awaiting  tbe  time  when  the  com¬ 
pleted. building  shall  furnish  school  accomiuo-  ! 
datious  for  his  children.  Meantime,  he  has  j 
gurprised  his  best  friends  bv  sending  away  to  : 
school  seven  bright,  intelligent  boys,  who  are  i 
now  m  routs  to  Hampton.  Two  of  them  (sev-  > 
euteeu  years  old)  have  served  as  scouts  iu  the  | 
U  V  Army,  but  arc  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  exchange  the  rifle  for  the  spelling-book. 
These  Apaches  are  accompanied  by  three  Pa- 
patrons  and  six  Pimas,  who  also  go  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  are  the  first  children  ever  surren¬ 
dered  by  tbe  tribes  whom  they  represent. 
The  Papago  children  were  sent  by  their 
father,  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the 
tribe,  who  saw  in  this  unprecedented  act  an 
alarming  case  of  witchcraft ;  and  the  head 
chief,  to  whom  they  are  nearly  related,  accom- 


panied  them  to  Tucson,  with  Papago  wit¬ 
nesses  and  interpreters,  and  made  them  sign 
a  paper  to  the  effect  that  they  went  away  of 
their  own  accord  and  were  not  bewitched  into 
It,  One  of  the  Piihas,  Antoinette,  a  young 
man,  thirty  years  of  age,  will  succeed  his 
father  as  head  chief  of  a  tribe  numbering 
4,000.  He  has  left  wife  and  child,  for  the  sake 
of  learning  how  to  farm;  in  order  that 
he  may  he  able  to  instruct  his  people 
With  this  party  are  also  ten  Pueblos,  bound  for 
Carlisle,  where  eight  others  of  their  tribe, 
placed  there  last  Fall,  have  already  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  the  brightest  children  who 
have  been  admitted  to  that  school.  Two  years 
ago  not  a  child  could  have  been  secured  fromi 
any  one  of  the  ten  Pueblos.  To-day  IbO  could 
be  obtained  as  easily  as  ten.  Again  and  again 
the  governors  of  the  villages  were  told  ;  “  Fou 
can  only  be  allowed  to  send  so  many,”  and 
two  Pueblo  boys  in  the  Government  boarding- 1 
school  at  Albuquerque,  where  the  party  ren¬ 
dezvoused,  had  to  be  locked  up  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms  on  the  day  of  the  departure,  lest  they 
should  carry  out  their  determination  to  go  to 
Carlisle  nole7ts  valeris.  This  entire  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  most  conservative  tribe  in 
the  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  day  schools  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  midst  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions,  assisted  by  the  Government,  and 
it  is  confined  to  the  three  pueblos  in  which 
the  schools  are  carried  on.  The  ot'ier  Pueblos 
are  waking  up  to  the  advantage.s  resulting 
from  such  schools  and  are  asking  that  teachers 
be  sent  Ibem.  They  say :  “  The  teachers  help 
the  people  at  Laguna,  J  ernes,  and  Zfini  in 
their  troubles  with  the  Mexicans;  and  we  need 
such  help  too.”  And  the  men  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  pushed  through 
their  country  last  year,  told  them  frankly  that 
the  Pueblos  which  had  schools  had  made 
keener  bargains  and  had  obtained  a  higher 
price  for  the  land  surrendered  than  was  paid 
them.  It  was  a  telling  afgument,  and  It  has 
aroused  an  earnest  desire  that  their  children 
may  be  taugbt  to  be  “  smart,”  like  the  others. 
Thus  the  missionaries  gain  their  first  hold  on 
the  material  side.  They  are  made  “  all  things 
to  all  men.”  that  they  may  “  save  some.”  Do 
not  the  indications  show  that  they  .shall  save 
many!  _ 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DOCUMENT. 

(Translation  in  IIocky  Mountain  Sentinel,  Feb.  13,  1870.) 


"FFiriAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  PRESS  OF  NEW 
MEXICO. 

Of  late  years  the  secular  press  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  of  New  Mexico  generally,  has 
eoinmitted  itself  to  a  war,  as  useless  as  it 
is  ulfensive,  again.st  our  Catholic  Schools 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  }iersisteni-y 
with  whieh  thi.s  unjust  war  is  still  main¬ 
tained  has  di.<gusted,  beyond  measure, 
the  best  and  most  unprejudiced  part  (,f 
our  jK-ople,  and  especially  our  Illustrious 
Archbi.shop  Don  Juan  Bautista  Bainy, 
who  in  spite  of  his  well  known  prudence 
and  moderation,  feels  compelled,  at  last, 
to  make  a  formal  juvitest  against  the  un¬ 
worthy  conduct  of  the  inhilel  pres.s,  hop¬ 
ing  by  this  means,  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
scandalous  articles  that  are  tilling  the 
culumn.s  of  it.s  most  accredited  organs. 

Beginning  with  our  public  schools, 
what  does  the  secular  press  and  its  abet¬ 
tors  say?  They  insist  that  these  schools 
.shall  not  be  secturian  :  that  is,  that  even 
the  name  of  God  shall  not  be  nuntliuied 
in  them,  that  there  shall  not  be  made  in 
them  even  a  short  prayer  invoking  the 
light  of  the  divine  spirit,  that  in  them 
there  .shall  not  be  taught  a  single  word 
nor  be  seen  a  single  sign  of  religion  ;  in 
one  word,  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
question  of  religion  in  educating  our 
youth  than  in  educating  a  mule.  They 
tell  us  and  assure  us  every  day,  and  re¬ 
peat  and  continue  to  repeat  tluit  our 
secUuian  or  religious  schools  are  worthless 
and  arc  condemned  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  hear  upon 
this  point  the  iVf'W  Mexican  of  the  18th 
of  January,  in  an  article  headed 
and  li(‘-iteratwn  :  ‘‘  The  teaching  of 

sectarian  dogmas  at  public  expense  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  fimdamental  law 
of  the  land,  is  in  direct  contravention  ot 
the  very  principles  for  which  the  oppress¬ 
ed  and  liberty-loving  of  every  land  and  na 
tion  settled,  fought  for,  and  established 
themselves  in  our  much  and  ju.stly  boast¬ 
ed  land  of  liberty,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
the  least  consideration. ’’  *  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  plain  speaking. 

As  these  words  of  the  Mew  Mexican 
contain  the  essence  of  the  masonic 
doctrine  in  regard  to  public  schools,  we 
will  make  a  ]»lain  commentary  on  them. 
‘‘  The  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas  at 
public  expense  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.”  To 
teacb  sectarian  ilogmas  against  the 
will  and  conscience  of  the  pupils  is,  I 
concede,  to  violate  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  That  to  teach  sectarian 
dogmas  in  conformity  with  the  will  and 
conscience  of  the  pupils  is  a  violation  of 
that  law,  I  deny.  It  is  very  clear  that  if 
we  wanted  to  use  public  funds  to  teach 
Catholic  dogmas  to  the  children  of  Ih‘u- 


testant  or  Jews  we  should  bo  going  direct¬ 
ly  contrary  to  the  fiindanumtal  law  of  the 
land.  But  may  not  Catholic.s  teach 
(katholic  dogiua.s  to  their  own  chihlren, 
with  the  funds  that  they  themselves  have 
collected  ?  In  what  jilace,  on  wliat  page, 
in  which  article,  in  what  paragraph  of  the 
C’nnstitutiun  is  reiigi(.)us  teacliing  prohib- 
ite<I,  even  in  the  public  schools?  If  the 
Protestants  and  the  Jewsdo  not  want  the 
school  funds  s]K*nt  in  the  teaching  of 
scctm-iirn  <logma.s,  let  them  tako'a  part  of 
these  funds  uriijxirtionate  to  (he  number 
ofcliildren  they  may  send  to  the  s'-liools, 
and  let  them  have  their  schools  sej'arate. 
as  is  dtjUiMi)  Kngkind  and  in  other  jjIucps  ; 
hut  do  not  come  an<l  impose  u])on  us  a 
school-system  that  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  banishes  religion  foin  tho.se 
places  in  wliich,  by  virtue  of  the  saim- 
Con.stitution,  it  bus  hitherto  been  taught. 

Were  this  thing  you  want  to  impose 
upon  us  anything  more  than  a  mere  sys¬ 
tem  ;  were  it  a  true  solution  of  this  dif 
ficult  problem  of  education,  we  should  be 
glad  to  a'lojJt  it ;  but  it  is  no  more  than 
a  mere  system,  which  each  one  is  free  to 
adopt  or  reject,  unle.ss  it  .should  bo  im¬ 
posed  by  some  tyranical  law.  It  is  a 
.system  that  ha.s  been  condemned  and  ivp- 
robated  by  in  any  cmiiimt  men  of  all 
creeds,  a  .‘'ysteiu  that  was  m)t  born  of  the 
Constitution,  but  which  L  the  legitimate 
and  jiamjicrcd  child  of  impiety ;  a  systoni, 
in  short  that  lias  alroaily  produced  much 
fruit  worthy  of  its  noble  lineage,  If  we 
may  believe  the  j)apcrs  that  report,  day 
by  day,  the  scandals  to  which  It  has  given 
rise  in  the  United  States,  and  jauticularly 
in  California.  In  that  State  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  have  been  able  for  many 
years  to  buy.  at  a  low  price,  the  ([ucstions 
upon  which  they  were  to  be  examined 
and  received  as  teachers,  nothwithstand- 
ing  tliclr  notorious  incapacity,  and  tln.dr 
low  moral  character.  A  cry  of  indigna¬ 
tion  was  raised  lately  in  the  Protestant 
pulj)it.sand  in  the  jiressof  San  Francisco, 
denouncing  and  execrating  the  infamies 
of  tlii.s  impiou.s  system. 

And  it  is  this  monstrous  system  that 
certain  men  want  to  plant  in  the  midst  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  New  Mexico  ! 
No,  gentlemen;  we  do  not  want  it ;  we 
reject  it ;  far  be  it  from  us  !  If  you  like 
non-sectarian  schools,  establish  them 
among  Protestants  and  Jews:  but  not 
among  Catliolies.  Keep  your  schools 
without  religion,  and  leave  us  at  peace 
with  ours,  particularly  as  we  teach  in 
them  all  that  you  teach  in  yours,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  your  flimous  Santa  Fe 
Academy.  You  will  perhaps  throw  up 
to  us  the  deplorable  state  in  whicb  -  the 


greater  part  of  our  i)nl)Iic  .scliools  are 
hiuiid.  Tins  is  not  due.  however,  to  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  but  rather  to  other 
causes  which  we  purpo.se  to  explain  on 
another  occa.siun.  It  will  content  us  for 
the  jtresent  to  declare,  before  all  the 
organs  of  the  infidel  press,  that  nothing 
can  make  us  ac<‘ept  a  seliool-system  that 
is  positively  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Catholic,  Apostolic.  Boinan  Uliui'ch. 

Now’  a  few  word.s  in  regard  to  the 
Jesuits. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  the  last  three 
years  these  venerable  Fathei’S  (Ileligios- 
es)  huvebeen  tlie  target  of  a  venal  aud 
siiameless  pre.s.s.  IVedonot  jiretend  to 
defend  them.  They  are  well  able  to  de- 
Iciid  themselves,  and  they  have  done  so 
already  with  all  the  ease  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  secured  to  them  by  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  The  one  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  undeceive  those  who  think 
they  can  vilify  the  Jesuits  without  of¬ 
fending  the  Catholic  church.  You  arc 
entirely  mUtiiken,  gentlemen.  All  you 
invent  and  all  you  say  again.st  the  honor 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  all  the  malice,  all  the 
charges,  all  the  offenses,  idl  the  crimes 
which  you  unjustly  bring  against  them 
{qiie.  les  injiistais)  fall  upon  the  Catholic 
church,  wliich  tolerates  them  in  her 
bosom,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
chief  jiastor  of  thi.s  diocese,  who,  in  the 
year  18G7,  went  in  person  even  to  Rome 
to  beg  (pedirlos)  them  from  the  General 
of  the  company,  and  brought  the  first  of 
them  to  this  country  to  help  him  iu 
the  discharge  of  our  sacred  duties, 
wliich  the  secular  clergy,  on  account 
oftheir  reduced  mimbcre,  were  not  able 
to  pcvfi  rm.  Tliey  left  their  native 
land  and  came  to  this  distant  country, 
not  following  their  own  wiiims,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  exjires-s  orders  of  their 
su]'.erii  r.-.  Others  came  afterwards  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  therefore  an  iu- 
iiimous  calumny  to  f?peak  of  them  as 
“  Neapolitan  Adventurers,”  as  the  ex- 
Governor  and  his  acolytes  have  done. 

1  )iiring  their  short  residence  iu  New 
.'■lexico,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  liave  given 
not  a  few  proofs  of  talent,  knowledge, 
zeal.  aiuNdl  the  rest  of  the  virtues  that 
distinguish  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
then,  Jesuitism  in  Mew  Mexico  is  the 
satne  as  iu  St.  Jjouis,  as  in  Georgetown, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  in  all  the-world — that  is,  the  scare¬ 
crow  of  an  Impious  press,  and  the  jwop 
and  stay  of  the  Catholic  church,  ilnis 
it  is  regarded  by  the  Illustrious  g\rch- 
bishop  Lamy,  who  is  entirely  satisfied 
with  both  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy  of  his  diocese. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Truchard, 

Vicar  General. 


*  Turning  to  thp  fllea  of  tlie  '‘infiJol  press  ”  quoted, 
we  tuul  tho  tulluwiug  preoeuing  and  uoimeeiiiig  witli 
the  Iragiueiit  quoted  by  the  very  Itevereud  Vicar  Geu- 
cind  and  quite  eosontiiii  to  a  correct  umiei-stuiidiug  of 
just  wliat  wnssjiid : — “  The  duty  of  tboTonitorinl  I’roos 
and  of  the  people  for  the  coining  year  will  Ijo  to  exatu- 
inc  and  discuss, and  more  e.siieciuliy  to  u.s.sist  utid  assort 
public  opiuioii ;  ti>  insist  upou  tiie  eiiactnieut  of  a  prac¬ 
ticable,  piogiessivo,  aud  Just  Hchoul  law  by  the  next 
Logialativc  Aiisenibly,  such  as  will  meet  the  demands 
of  an  enliglitcuud,  liberal  and  progressive  people,  and 
to  not  be  deterred  from  this  imperativo  public  duty  (>>' 
the  .Jesuitical,  bigoted,  aud  lalae  cry  of  the  interested, 
selfisli,  aud  active  lew.” 

“The  teaching  of  patriotism,  of  reverence  for  Deity,  of 
honesty,  Dioralit.'’,and  mutual  reapeci  lor  Uio Just  rights 
t<f  each  ofner,  iu  the  public  school,  involves  induciples 
^e^tl£|^2vtho  -f'-nit  aud  higiiost  coDSidemtiou.” 


They  Threaten  to  Meekerize 
Their  Affent,  and  for  a  Be- 
srinniu^  Drag:  Him 
Around  by  his 
Hair. 


A  New  Agrent  on  His  Way  to 
the  Pueblos  is  Raised  Out 
of  his  Boots  by  the  Scare 
and  Retreats  to  San¬ 
ta  Fe. 


About  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Boynton,  of  Michigan,  arrived  in  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  on  his  way  to  the  agency  of  the 
Moqui  Pueblos,  having  been  just  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Indian  agent  for  the  tribe. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  to  whom 
he  had  been  lately  married,  a  lady  evi¬ 
dently  unused  to  western  life,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  east,  and  by  Miss  Maud 
I  Moore,  a  young  lady  who  was  desirous 
of  seeing  some  of  the  romance  attached 
— in  novels — to  the  frontier,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Boynton.  After  making  arrange, 
ments  for  conveyances,  etc.,  the  party 
left  for  their  destination. 

Hearing  this  morning  that  the  whole 
crowd  had  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  of  great  pertuba- 
tion  of  mind,  a  reporter  of  the  Nbw 
Mexican  called  upon  Mr  Boynton,  and 
drew  from  him  the  following  account  of 
the  trouble,  which  is  condensed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public. 

The  three  arrived  at  Fort  Defiance, 
the  Navajo  agency,  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  and  found  the  whole  number  of 
whites  there  in  great  fright  and  perplex¬ 
ity  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  in  their 
troubles.  It  seems  from  the  statements 
,  of  the  employes  of  the  agency  that 
Agent  Galen  Eastman  was  a  fanatic  who 
far  eclipsed  Meeker  in  his  ideas  of  what 
an  Indian  should  be  and  do.  A  Navajo 
who  swore  or  played  cards  was  allowed 
no  rations,  but  those  which  rightfully 
belonged  to.him  were  given  to  his  more 
religious  brother,  who  could  say  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  would  never  gnaw  a 
chicken  leg  without  saying  grace. 
This  sort  of  thing  the  Indians  didn’t 
take  kindly  to,  and  on  the  Friday  before 
the  arrivvl  of  Boynton,  they  had  during 
the  process  of  the  issuing  of  rations, 
knocked  Eastman  down,  cut  his  ear, 
kicked  him,  and  finished  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  dragging  him  around  the  yard 
by  his  hair.  The  assertion  is  also  made 
that  the  Navajos  had  frequently  broken 
into  the  agency  buildings  and  stolen  both 
governmant  and  private  property,  while 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  common  pas¬ 
time  with  them  to  smash  up  wheelbar¬ 


rows  and  such  articles  issued  to  them 
for  amusement.  Eastman  was  known  to 
them  as  “The  Devil.”  He  ?  had  been 
'  repeatedly  requested  to  resign  by  those 
whose  lives  he  endangered  by  his  fanat¬ 
ical  foolishness,  and  a  petition  had  been 
sent,  signed  by  all  of  them,  to  the  Inter 
ior  Department,  and  to  Senator  Ferry,  of 
Michigan,  asking  for  his  removal.  This 
bad  uot  been  done,  and  Eastman  refus¬ 
ed  to  go.  The  Indians  were  also  in  the 
habit  of  territying  the  young  ladies  who 
were  then  teaching  school,  Misses  Grif¬ 
fin,  Eastman  and  McNett,  by  menacing 
gestures,  drawing  a  finger  across  the 
throat,  while  pointing  to  some  one,  and 
various  other  little  pleasantries  of  the 
kind. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  the  arrival 
of  Boynton  and  his  party,  the  young 
ladies  were  approached  by  the  sister  of 
Manuelito,  the  chief  of  the  Navajos, 
and  told  to  leave;  tnat  there  was  great 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  if  they 
had  no  means  of  getting  away,  she 
would  furnish  them  ponies.  Of  course 
this  caused  a  slight  interruption  to  the 
hitherto  cheerful  flow  of  conversation 
prevailing;  and  when  Boynton  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  which 
had  just  been  received  from  Doctor  Don¬ 
aldson  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  Moqui  Pueblo  agency,  which  latter 
stated  that  the  Navajos,  Utes,  Piutes 
and  some  bordermen  were  in  league  to 
put  an  end  to  all  the  whites  roundabout, 
he  became  slightly  alarmed.  ‘It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  young  bucks  had 
been  up  on  a  visit  to  the  White  River 
Utes,  and  had  received  from  the  latter 
the  advice  to  go  and  dispose  of  their 
agent.  The  counsellors  stated  that  they 
I  had  put  Agent  Meeker  out  of  the  way; 
had  been  to  Washington  and  had  a  good 
time;  and  advised  the  Navajos  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  putting  their  trust 
’  in  the  government  for  their  reward. 

' !  Arrangements  were  immediately  made 
'  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  that 
I  i  place,  and  these  arrangements  were 
j  considerably  hurried  by  the  action 
I  of  an  old  buck  who  came  up  to  Boynton 
j  Wednesday  night,  and  with  gestures  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  cheerful  information,8aid: 
“Ugh!  Indian  cut  white  man’s  throat 
i  pretty  soon.”  Boynton  thanked  his  in- 
j  formant  pleasantly,  omitting  however,  to 


enquire  when  the  agreeab  le  ceremony  al-  , 
luded  to  was  to  take  place,  and  left  the 
place  the  next  morning  with  the  two 
ladies.  Just  before  they  reached  Fort 

ingate,  they  wore  overtaken  by  the 
three  ladies  of  Defiance  who  had  travelled 
all  night  to  get  away.  These  ladies  re¬ 
mained  at  Wingate  while  Boynton  and  his 
party  came  to  Santa  Fe;  and  Eastman 
started  east,  being  in  Albuquerque  at 
present.  Everyone  has  left  the  Navajo 
agency,  except  the  clerk,  J.  R.  Suther  - 
land,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Donaldson  and  three  children  and  Mr, 
Whitney  the  clerk  of  the  post-trader.  | 

Captain  Faank  T.  Bennett,  command 
er  of  Ft.  Wingate,  who  exerts  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Navajos  held  by  no  oth¬ 
er  man  in  tho  west,  and  is  retained  at 
the  post  for  this  very  reason,  states  that 
he  thinks  th.e  danger  is  exaggerated; 
that  there  are  doubtless  these  among  the 
Navajos  rvlio  wonld  provoke  an  outbreak  | 
if  they  daiTod,  but  that  the  majority  are  ! 
entirely  pieaceful.  ’ 

Captain  lien  nett  has  sent  for  Manuelito, 
to  examime  into  the  causes  and  question 
him  on  th«  late  outrageous  actions  of  his 
tribe. 

There  is'  little  doubt  that  the  conduct 
of  Eastman  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
whole  affair,  and  he  has  fled  from  the  j 
consequence  s  caring  Uttls  who  suffered 
Bd  long  as  his  skin  was  safe. 

Mr.  Boyoiton  intendS''td  resign  hU 
position  an  d  return  to  the  cast  with 
two  ladiesr  who  though  greatly  unnerved 
have^bornei  with  remarkable  courage 
the  terrors  through  which  they  have 
passed  duirin;g  the  last  two  weeks. 


t.  4^ 
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Of  the* wonderful  ancient  life  of  thef 
jWe.st  Dr.  Hayden  writes : 

For  the  past  20  years  or  more  the  vari-. 
_ous  expeditions  {o  the  Far  We.st  havel 
Ibeeu  accumulating  the  materials  Avhichi| 
I  which  will  enable  the  geologist  to  rccou-f 
jdtruct  the  physical  history  of  these  nowl 
Ibarreu,  treeless  plains.  Numerous cem-^ 
leteries  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  havel 
Ibeen  discovered,  ■whose  remains  iiave! 
jbeen  more  or  less  disentombed  by  the! 
jaction  of  the  elements.  It  is  now  knovv  n? 


that  a  vast  cha-^ii  of  fresh  w%atGr  lakes; 
iov<»r>>d  tl’o  surface  of  this  continent  toa! 
greater  or  less  extent,  from  the  .Missis-j 
sippi  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  fiiom  the 
Arctic  Sea  to  ^lexico.  Some  of  those 
lakes  were  of  enormous  size.  Tne  greatj 
ancient  lake  basin,  known  as  Idauva.iJ^e, 
Terras,  or  the  “Bad  Bands,”  covered  a 
large  portion  of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and 
Colorado,  an  area  of  100,000  to  l-IO.OO' 
square  miles.  As  far  liack  as  1853,  the! 
writer  visited  one  of  these  far-famed 
bone  deposits,  on  the  Wliite Earth  River, 
in  Dakota,  near  the  northeastern  base  of! 
the  Black  Hills.  It  is  one  of  the  vrildest 
and  most  desolate  regions  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  been  very  appropriately 
named  by  the  Dakota  Indian.?,  Ma-Ko 
Sdetcha,  or  “Bad  Bands,”  wliich  signi¬ 
fies  a  very  diffleult  country  to  travel 
over;  not  only  from  the  rnggeclness  of 
the  surface,  but  also  from  the  absence  of 
any  good  water,  and  the  small  supply  of 
vyood  and  game.  It  is  only  to  the  goolo-j 
;ist  that  this  place  can  h.ave  any  perma¬ 
nent  attractions.  Pie  wends  his  w^ay 
through  its  -wonderfi?!  cafious  among 
some  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  tlie  vrorld 
It  resembles,  indeed, a  gigantic  city  fall 
an  to  decay.  Houses,  towers,  minarets, 
and  spires  may  apparently  be  seen  on 
levery  side.  These  fantastic  piles  as-| 
|sume  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  when 
vie'U’ed  in  the  distance,  and  not  unfre- 
jqueritly  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun 
lights  up  these  grand  old  ruins  with  a 
wild,  Strang*  beauty.  In  Uie  Summer 
the  sun  pours  its  rays  on  the  bare  white 
walls,  "which  reflect  them  on»the  weary 
traveler  with  a  double  intensity,  not  on-l 
ly  oppressing  him  with  the  heat,  but  so| 
dazzling  his  eyes  that  he  is  not  unfre- 
queutly  aflected  with  temporary  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  ruins  that 
the  fossil  treasures  are  found.  In  thej 
lower  strata  we  find  the  teeth  and  Jaws} 
of  a  hyopotamus,a  river  horse  much  like 
the  hippopotamus,  which  must  have  in 
iivedjthe  marshes  that  bordered  this  lake. 
Hero  too  the  titanotherium,  a  gigantic! 
pachyderm, ■was  associated  with  a  species! 
of  hornless  rhinoceros.  Higher  up  in 
some  of  these  lakes, sediments  thousandsl 
of  turtles  were  imbedded,  and  are  pre-[ 
served  to  the  present  time  with  surpris¬ 
ing  perfection  perfection,  their  harde 
portions  being  as  complete  ns  when  the 
animals  were  .swimming  about  in  the 
tertiary  waters  hundreds  of  thousands! 
of  years  ago.  They  vary  in  size  from  an 
inch  or  two  across  the  back  to  three  oi 
four  feet.  Associated  with  the  remain 
of  turtles  are  those  oi  a  number  of  rumi 
nauts,  all  belonging  to  extinct  genera 
land  possessing  peculiar  characters  which 
ally  them  to  the  deer  and  the  hog.  In¬ 
deed,  Dr.  Beidy  calls  them  ruminating 
hogs.  Like  tlie  domestic  species  they 
were  provided  with  cutting  teeth,  and 
canines,  but  the  grinding  teeth  are  coii- 
Istructed  after  the  same  pattern  as  tho^^ 
of  all  living  ruminants.  ^ he  feet  of 
these  animals  were  provided  with  lour 
toes,  and  none  of  tlfoui  possessed  horns 
or  antlers.  They  appeal'  to  have  exjgt'eu 
in  immense  numbers,  and  to  ijave  lived 
in  great  herds  like  the  bison  of  the  West. 
Remains  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
individuals  of  cue  species  have  been  al 
ready  studied  and  described  by  Dr 
Leidy.  Their  enemies  were  miniornus 

famong  them  were  wolves,  hyR>nodon8,0 
gaud  sabor-toothed  tigers. 


*3  The  pnchyderins,  or  ITiick-skiuued| 
animals,  were  very  nursierous,  and  are  ofp 
the  gi’eateat  interest,  from  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  are  living  on  the  contiuend 
at  the  jsrcsent  time.  Five  species  of  rhi- 
noeers  are  found;  a’  mastodon,  an  ele-! 
phant,  and  numerous  forms  allied  to  the| 
domestic  hog,  varying  in  size  from  that! 
of  the  African  hippopatmus  down  tothat| 
of  the  domestic  «at.  From  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  this  group  of  extiuet  animals  we 
maj*^  draw  the  inference  that  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  were  the  homes  of  a  racej 
[closely  allied  to  those  inhabiting  Asia 
[and  Africa  at  the  present  time.  From 
their  characteristics  we  are  led  to  be-| 
lieve  that  the  climate  during  that  period 
was  considerably  warmer  than  it  is  now. 
The  inference  is  also  drawn  that  Ameri 
QA,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  “New  World,”  is  really  older  than 
the  Eastern  tleraisphere. 

The  rhinoceros  abounded  in  Colorado! 
in  former  days,  no  less  than  seven  spe 
ies  have  been  procured  by  Prof.  JCope. 
One  of  the  specimens  is  a  perfect  .skull, 
with  teeth  complete,  and  covered  with 
moss-like  crystilization  seen  in  theraossj 
[agatcp  Bat  the  most  remarkable  raon-j 
stars  of  the  past  v.diese  existence  has  been 
'isclosed  by  the  preiSent  survey  are  a  se-j 
ries  of  horned  species  related  to  the  rhi-| 
noceroE,  but  poseseiug  some  features  in 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Cope,  they  re 
semble  the  elephant.  They  stood  high 
on  the'legs  and  had  ehort^feet,  but  pos-| 
sessed  osseous  horns  in  pairs  on  differentj 
parts  of  the  head.  One  of  the  largest 
species  had  a  huge  horn  over  each  eye,; 
while  another  had  one  on  each  side  ofj 
|of  thenoseand  more  than  afoot  in  length 
resembling  on  the  back  part  of  the  head 
an  ox,  etc.  A  third  one,  of  larger  size! 
than  the  last,  had  radimental  horns  ©n| 
[the  nose.  Still  another  about  as  large! 
as  the  elephant.  Its  cheek-bones  were! 
[enormously  expanded,  and  its  horns 
were’flat.  A  fifth  species  had  triangular 
horns  turned  outward.  Carnivorous 
species  were  not  rare  in  this  ancient! 
v.'oi’id,  and  served  then  as  now  to  check 
the  two  rapid  increase.  Of  thp  14  sps- 
iCicsof  canivores  known,  there  were  ti- 
;ger-cat3  and  dogs  as  large  as  a  black  bear, 
but  probably  much  more  carnivorous 
in  their  propensities,  while  some  of  the 
[cats  had  remarkable  canine  or  eye  teeth. 

In  a  new  species,  the  size  of  a  panther, 
these  teeth  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
shar.k.  There  were  also  many  reptiles, 
such  a.s  turtles,  lizards,  snakes,  &c. 


Rev.  JOHN-  A.  ANNIN.  This 
active  Mi-ssionaiy,  Founder  of  the 
presbyteiian  churcli  in  Las  Vejjas  i 
which  was  the  first  of  the  kind%-  ' 
ver  established  in  north-eastern  I 
New  Mexico,  passed  through  this  ( 
city,  but  few  days  ago,  accoinpa- 
j  nied  by  his  assisstant  preacher 
!  and  pupil,  Rev.  R.*afael  Gallegos, 
of  Rio  Colorad  >.  M  ora  Co- 
They  were  returning  from  a  missi-  | 
onary  lour  of  one  montli  in  south¬ 
ern  Coloiado  and  iiortliern  New 
iMe.\ico,and  liave  preached  tlie 
Go.spcl  m  i<=*tllcments  whereon  an 
evangelicai  missionary  is  a  “rara 


avis,’’  but  seldom  or  piever  ‘  sebn.  11 
On  their  return,  they  have  vi-  I 
sited  the  me:!^ican  towns  of  Cone¬ 
jos,  Costilla,  Taos,  Ojo  Caliente,  I 
Siui  Juan  and  others.  Mr,  Annin  ^ 
is  the  enterprising  ,  editor  of  the  ! 
RE  VISTA  ]-:VANGELICA,  the 
first  protestant  paper  ever  publish 
cd  In  this  territory,  in  whose  col- 
■'umns  he  has  sliown  uncommon 
courage, fii-mess  and  zeal,  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  sacred  cause  of  Pu¬ 
blic  Schools^  S-u'd  paper  has 
proved  to  be  the  Rattle-Ax  ^that 
brought  at  the  Arena  of  intellect 
iial  wrestling,  the  flaming  forces 
of  thejusuit  P'athers  of  that  lo¬ 
cality;  who,  through  the  columns 
of  their  widely  circulated  journal  I 
the  “Kevista  Catoliia,”  attacked 
protestantism  ’nd  all  belonging  to 
It;  and  to  this  end  ,  they  added 
new  interest  to  their  articles  on 
many  important  topics,  which  o- 
therwise,  would  possibly  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  juiblished:  both  papers 
have  proved  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  reading  public  and  have  g'reat 
ly  adveriised  Las  Vegas  and  pro¬ 
portionally  favored  her  general 
.  interests.  Let  us  hope  that  An¬ 
nin’s  paper  will  be  fully  supported 
and  continued  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  probably  the  Jesuits’  or- 
!  gan  will 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PVA-CILITIES. 
A  scientific  and  non-sectarian 
school  in  Santa  l"e. 

Under  this  heading  we  have 
lately  made  some  remark.s,  in  pre¬ 
vious  editions  of  the  Advertiser 
about  the  advantages  of  a  good 
school  independent  from  all  cleri¬ 
cal  beliefs  or  sectcrian  creeds;  but 
wholy  based  on  a  scientific  catho¬ 
lic  foundation:— Nature’s  univer¬ 
sal  principles. 

And  again, we  bring  before  our 
readers  the  same  topic  as  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  condiisive  to  obtain  the 
true  religious  culture  of  our  cliil- 
}  dren.  I  ositive  knovvledg'edeinons- 
i  trated  by  Science’s  Infallible  Ax¬ 
ioms,  is  the  cry  of  of  our  age  ! 

All  the  good  found  in  churches 
has  its  origin  in  natural  laws,  that 
ought  to  be  properly  studied,  in 
order  to  find  the  causes  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  arcana  of  creation  and 
misteries  of  revelation.  easily 
found  in  scycologica!  observations 


•  We  need  religious  schools,  but 
not  sectarian  institutions. 

We  give  hc'e  again  the  names 
of  the  corporators  and  trustees  of 
said  school.  Those  from  N-hlcx- 
ico  will  of  course  be  recognized 
as  among  the  best  and  most  subs¬ 
tantial  of  Our  citizens,  uniformly  j 
noted  by  their  high  character  and  ; 
liberality  in  school  matters.  The 
corporators  named  are;  William 
G.  ilitph,  Henry  L,  Waldo,  Ber¬ 
nard  Seligman, William  W.  GrifSii 
Alexandre  G.  Iivine  and  Charles 
P. Bliss  of  Santa  Fe  and  Edward 
P.  Tenney  of  Colorado  Springs, 

Thei-r4ior[)oratorj  Avith  the  follow^— 
iim  |ha_med  peisons  have  duly 
I  b^iv  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  Lehm.aii  Spiegelberg,  B.  M.  Tho- 
raa?  ami  Col,  J.P  Willard  of  San¬ 
ta  Fe;  James  H.  Means,  Edwin  B: 
Webb,  D.D.  and  Charles  A,  Ri¬ 
chardson  of  Bostou;llosellT. Cross 
and  Winthrop,  D.  Sheldon  ot  Co¬ 
lorado  .Springs,  Wm.  Barrows  of 
Rcadimg,  I\I:iss.  <and  d.  N. Has¬ 
kell  of  Denver.  i 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  | 
duly  organized,  and  will  imme-  j 
diately  make  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements,  for  opening  the  I 
school  in  time  for  the  next  Fall: 
term.  Mr-  Ritch  has  been  elected  • 
President  of  the  Board,  Bernard 
Selrgman  Chairman  of  Execu 
tlve  Committee: Prof.Bliss  Prncpl. 


,  TROM  lEENANDO  DE  TAOP,  N.  MEXICO, 
Messes.  Editoes  Will  you  allow  me- 
through  your  columns  to  ask  your  readers- 
j  one  or  two  questions  ?  How  much  can  you 
do  to  secure  a  place  of  worship  and  school- 
house  at  each  of  the  following  places,  Ocate,. 
El  Rancho  and  Taos.  We  have  a  good 
school  in  good  running  order  at  each  place,, 
with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  scholare,. 
The  Bible  is  taught  without  stint  or  hin¬ 
drance  in  all  of  them.  In  each  place  we 
have  church  members  —  an  aggregate  of 
sixty.  On  the  Sabbath  we  have  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  from  twenty  to  seventy,  and  a  Sab¬ 
bath  School  well  attended.  For  six  years 
we  have/been  laboring  bard  to  work  up  this 
interest  among  the  people  of  these  particular 
communities,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  are  becoming  fully  awake  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education  and  Christian  culture,^ 
Our  schools  are  taught  and  preaching 
held  in  little  corner  rooms  not  larger  than 
bedrooms,  with  no  ventilation,  scarcely  light 
eiough  to  see  clearly  at  mid-day  when  a 


little  cloudy,  and  not  a  bench,  desk,  chair 
or  seat  worthy  the  name.  Not  a  map,  gloto' 
or  black  board  is  to  be  foutd  in  our  pos¬ 
session.  We  cannot  even  afford  a  stove  in 
two  of  our  school-rooms.  We  lack  every¬ 
thing  like  a  convenierce  in  cur  c-chool- 
rooms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  and  written 
about  the  ignorance  of  the  Mexican  people. 
We  hold  ourselves  ready  to  show  that  the 
half  has  not  been  told.  Statiscico  show  that 
48,000  of  a  population  of  90,000  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Experience  shows  that  not 
one  out  of  six  who  can  read  can  nnderstaacJ 
practically  the  simplest  page  of  the  Neir 
Testament  after  reading  it.  The  captains- 
of  the  penitent  bands  teach  their  followers 
Penitentyism  from  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Graduates  directly 
from  Catholic  nunnery  schools  are  not  able 
to  explain  critically  one  sentence  of  what 
they  read  in  their  own  language  after  a  full 
course  of  from  six  to  ten  years  steady  going 
to  school.  This  is  not  because  the  children 
cannot  learn.  Many  of  them  ate  bright. 
We  have  quite  a  number  who  have  been 
more  or  less  regular  in  attendance  for  from 
two  to  six  years,  and  they  read  well  in 
English  and  Spanish,  translate  from  either 
to  the  other  language,  and  can  parse  any 
common  sentence  with  ease  and  understand 
what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it. 

The  same  progress  has  been  made  in- 
arithmetic  and  all  other  branches  which 
they  have  studied.  The  people  begin  to  see 
the  difference  and  appreciate  it.  When  a 
heathen  people  begin  to  see  their  actual  con¬ 
dition  and  to  real'ze  their  need  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  priestly  imposition  practiced  on 
them  and  their  forefathers  for  centuries 
past,  the  work  of  reformation  is,  to  say  the 
least,  well  begun.  This  is  generally  true  of 
all  this  Territory,  but  especially  true  of  the 
localities  mentioned  above.  But  the  gospel 
here,  as  in  most  heathen  countries,  reaches 
the  pc  or  first.  All  our  real  friends  are 
among  the  poorer  classes.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  willing  to  do  what  they  can. 

The  Protestant  people  of  Ocate  two  yeai  s 
ago  put  up  walls  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
thirty-two  inches  in  thickness,  and  roofed  a 
house  for  church  and  school  purposes.  We 
had  told  them  that  their  good  friends  in  tho 
East  would  give  them  aid  to  finish  the  house 
and  also  furnish  it.  But  there  it  stands,  a 
by  word  and  a  hissing  in  the  mouths  of  all 
their  Roman  neighbors.  They  point  to  it 
as  the  house  the  Protestants  began  to  build 
and  could  not  finish.  Only  $10  has  been 
contributed  to  this  object  as  yet,  and  it  wifi 
take  $800  to  make  it  ready  for  use. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  friends  at  El 
Rancho  secured  a  lot  of  ground  for  a  church 
and  put  a  wall  round  part  of  it  for  a  grave¬ 
yard.  The  lot,  with  making  and  recording 
the  title  to  the  same,  cost  $43  of  funds  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  good  frieiid  in  Pitts  ourgb^^ 


$213  43  have  been  sent  us  in  all  tOTvards  this 
obj^'ct.  There  is  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$171  43  to  proceed  with  building  the  house. 
$628  57  are  yet  needed  before  we  can  be- 
able  to  finish  the  house  ready  for  use. 

Our  experience  does  not  justify  beginning' 
to  build  until  we  have  all  the  funds.  For  a 
chapel  and  school  house  at  Taos  we  have 
received  $25.  It  will  take  $1000  to  put  as 
house  on  our  mission  premises  at  Taos  to 
accommodate  our  scheol  and  church.  Will 
not  many  whose  attention  is  hereby  called 
to  this  work  sympathize  with  and  help  us  in 
in  this  our  time  of  great  need  ?  All  funds 
sent  to  Dr.  H  R.  Wilson,  the  honored  Sec¬ 
retary  of  our  Board  of  Cnuich  Election, 
designating  to  what  particular  place  it  is 
meant  to  be  given,  will  fii.o  its  proper  des¬ 
tination.  Yours  truly, 

Jas.  M.  Robeets,. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

A  Territory  of  Boundless  Natural 
Wealth  and.  Infinite  Resources.  ; 


The  following  letter,  descriptive  of 
I  New  Mexico,  is  from  the  pen  of  our  for- 
I  mer  fellow  citizen,  J.  C.  Davis: 

'  This  territory,. one  of  the  last  portions 
of  the  country  to  be  developed,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  discovered  and 
occupied  by  Europeans.  While  the  en¬ 
tire  Atlantic  seaboard  was  in  the  posses- 
I  sion  of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  were 
ascending  the  Rio  Grande,  subverting  a 
civilization  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  New  England,  founding  set¬ 
tlements  more  ancient  than  those  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  or  St.  Augustine,  and  building 
churches  older  than  the  oldest  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  Virginia.  Royal  officials  is-  j 
sued,  in  New  Mexico,  decrees  in  the  | 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  before  Brad-  * 
ford  and  Carver  were  born,  and  built  on 
the  public  plaza  of  Santa  Fe  a  palace, 
still  standing,  which  antedates  every 
other  vestige  of  royalty  in  the  land.  If 
priority  of  settlement  were  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  command  respect,  New  Mexico 
might  challenge  it  from  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

The  climate  will  always  tempt  the  in¬ 
valid,  and  the  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  and  low  prices  will  tempt  the  far- 
I  mer  and  stock  raiser  to  come  here;  the 
great  southwest  in  the  not  distant  future 
it  is  believed  will  supply  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized  world  vfith  meat  as 
well  as  with  minerals.  What  little  I 
have  traveled  over  the  territory  enables 
me  to  say  New  Mexico  will  furnish  her 
share.  In  a  recent  trip  to  Colfax  county- 


in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  territory,  I 
visited  dozens  of  cattle  ranches,  amongst 
others  Hall  Brothers,  on  the  dry  Cimarron 
with  20,000  cattle  and  200  horses,  ex 
Senator  Dorsey  with^lS.OOO  head  of  cat- 
'  tje,  Towner  10,000,  Gilland  6,000,  Ba¬ 
con  5,000,  this  last  on  Currampaw  Creek 
in  the  north  east  corner  of  New  Mexico, 
near  the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory; 
then  all  over  the  country  wherever  you 
find  living  water,  spring  or  creek,  you 
will  find  a  ranchman  located  with  100  or 
200  up  to  1,500  head  of  cattle,  having 
thus  according  to  means  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  their  fortunes,  and  with  a  few 
years  careful  watching  and  waiting  they 
will  realize  them.  Just  south  of  this  is 
San  Miguel  county  of  which  Las  Vegas 
is  the  county  seat,  and  at  present  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  railroad.  This 
country  is  well  v/atered  by  numerous 
springs  and  creeks  and  the  Canadian  and 
'  Pecos  Rivers,  is  a  splendid  grazing  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  stocked  with  large  flocks  and 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  with  plenty  of 
room  for  more.  .  Immediately  adjoining 
on  the  south  is  Lincoln  county,  and  here 
let  me  say,  in  order  that  you  may  real¬ 
ize  the  size  of  the  country  you  are  read¬ 
ing  about,  that  Lincoln  county  alone  is 
as  large  as  the  states  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  combined, 
so  you  see  it  is  a  country  of  magnificent 
sizes  as  well  as  of  distances.  The  Pecos 
River  runs  south  through  this  country 
which  is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  New 
Mexico.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
the  best  agricultural  and  grazing  land 
open  for  entry,  and  the  climate  is  the 
mo.st  genial  in  the  world.  The  Pecos 
valley  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  for  irrigation,  a  fine  fruit 
country,  and  in  fact  presents  every  ad- 
j  vantage  one  could  wish  in  soil,  climate, 
and  productiveness.  Such  a  country 
cannot  lie  idle  long,  after  its  advantages 
are  once  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
enterprising. 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  territory  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  when  I  state  that  there  is  one  man 
who  has  100,000  each  and  the  scores  of 
them  who  have  5,000  to  30,000  head, 
and  as  for  sheep  then  are  dozens  of  rich 
Mexicans  who  have  100,000  each,  and 
the  name  of  those  who  from  5,000  to  40,- 
000  is  legion,  the  fact  would  seem  to  be 


demonstrated,  especially,  as  Eli  Perkins 
had  nothing  to  do  in  getting  up  this 
statement.  The  hog  is  the  only  animal 
restrained  of  its  liberty  in  New  Mexico. 
If  ever  you  see  one  of  the  porcine  race, 
you  will  see  a  long  no.sed,  slabsided  crea¬ 
ture  chained  near  a  Mexican  ranch. 
The  reason  for  this  I  suppose  is:  first 
Mexicans  are  not  willing  to  trust  Mexi¬ 
cans  with  their  hogs,  they  know  how  it 
is  themselves.  Secr>'id,  if  thev  would 
not  take  them  the  wolves  would. 

Theee  is  another  animal  here,  though 
•  unknown  to  you,  that  deserves  special 
notice  on  account  of  the  important  part 
it  plays  in  the  carrying  business  of  the 
country,  known  in  the  language  of  the 
country  by  the  pretty  name  of  “Burros,” 
though  they  differ  very  little  if  any  from 
the  ass  of  the  Scripfures.  There  are  no 
farmer’s  teams  coming  in  town  from 
every  direction  as  with  you,  bringing  in 
the  grain,  wood,  hay,  lumber,  butter, 
eggs,  chickens,  fruits,  etc.,  consequently 
all  this  is  done  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 
Given  a  pack  saddle,  no  other  equipment 
is  required ;  such  things  as  halters  or 
bridles  are  unknown.  The  sacks  in 
which  grain  is  brought  to  market  are 
made  of  dry  hides  and  hold  two  and  a 
half  bushels  each,  this  being  a  Mexican 
measure  called  a  fenega.  If  300  bush-, 
els  of  wheat  are  to  come  to  market,  sixty 
dwnkeys,  pack-saddled,  are  brought  out 
and  two  sacks,  or  five  bushels,  put  on 
each,  then  driven  the  same  as  you  would 
drive  a  flock  of  geese  or  sheep.'  If  the 
'  distance  it  too  great  to  make  in  a  day, 
the  donkeys  are  allowed  to  pick  what 
,  they  can  find  at  night,  but  are  never  fed 
!  a  mouthful  from  one  year’s  end  to  anoth¬ 
er.  Wood  and  green  corn  fodder  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  saddle  with  rawhide  ropes,  gra¬ 
ma  grass  and  hay  are  put  into  gunny 
sacks,  fruits,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  pea¬ 
ches,  melons  and  grapes  are  brought  in 
great  abundance  from  the  Rio  Grande  in 
little  boxes  made  for  the  purpose  with 
round  sticks  called  guacales.  Lumber, 
i  poles,  etc.,  aVe  carried  by  fastening  one 
j  end  to  the  pack  saddle  on  either  side  of 
the  burros,  the  other  drags  on  the  ground. 
All  these  things  and  many  more  the  faith¬ 
ful  little  donkey  does,  and  the  natives 
could  no  more  get  along  without  them 
than  you  without  the  horse. 

■  It  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  I  think, 
who  was  attracted  by  the  sign  “To  be 


'  seen  here,  a  Virtuoso’s  Collection.”  The 
:  strange  sights  that  met  his  gaze  I.  do  not 
propose  to  record,  but  which  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  he  expressess  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  and  authencity 
of  all  the  animals  he  saw  until  he  came 
to  the  donkey,  rode  and  cudgeled  by  the 
ancient  prophet  Balaam.  Of  this  he 
wisely  said,  “Some  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  authencity  of  this  beast.” 
If  Mr.  Hawthorne  were  hero  his  doubt 
would  become  certainty,  for  I  can  prove 
an  alibi  for  that  old  donkey.  I  saw  him 
here  on  the  streets  last  w'eek.  He  still 
talks,  though  from  his  great  age  I  sup¬ 
pose,  his  voice  is  harsh,  coarse  and  sono¬ 
rous  and  a  little  cracked  with  all  of  those 
dulcet,  lute-like  tones  peculiar  to  the 
youth  of  the  species.  I  pulled  a  hand- 
ful  of  grama  grass  from  a  gunny  bag  on 
I  the  back  of  another  donkey  standing 
near  and  gave  him  to  eat.  He  was  very 
thankful  and  considered  me  his  friend, 
and  as  such  requested  me  to  inform  the 
virtuoso  he  had  been  deceived,  and  to 
prevent  such  mistakes  in  future,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  that  many  generations  would 
come  and  go  before  his  stomach  would 
be  stuffed,  much  less  his  skin. 

I  will  weary  your  patience  no  longer 
this  time,  than  to  relate  the  incident  of 
a  trip  made  a  few  weeks  since  to  the  Cer 
rillos  mines,  and  as  far  south  as  Galisteo 
creek  some  twenty  five  miles  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  returning  by  a  different  route 
from  that  I  went,  and  after  ascending 
j  quite  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  the  creek, 

■  I  involuntarily  stopped  my  team,  being 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  place  and 
surroundings.  On  my  right  cropped 
out  a  coarse  white  sand  stone,  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  wall  twenty -five  feet  high,  and 
projecting  from  this  wall  were  trunks  and 
limbs  of  large  trees,  much  larger  than 
any  now  growing  in  the  country,  petrifi¬ 
ed,  the  petrifications  being  flint  stone, 
and  as  I  believe  most  petrifactions  are. 
Please  ask  my  geological  friend  Col.  R. 
S.  R.,  to  rise  and  explain  how  those  trees 
got  in  that  wall,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  sand  stone  below,  around  and  above 
the  petrifactions,  is  the  same.  Twenty 
yards  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
a  similar  outcropping  of  of  white  sand 
stone  appears,  and  beyond  is  a  ridge  or 
,  or  mountain  of  red  sand  stone,  whether 
!  the  old  red  sand  stone  of  geologists  or 


:  the  Senaca  strata.  I  am  not  geologist 
j  enough  to  say.  I  ■wandered  some  two 
I  hours  about  the  place,  picked  up  some 
pieces  of  crockery  made  by  tlio  Indians, 
nobody  knows  how  many  hundred  years 
ago,  and  thought  I  was  the  first  to  ex 
plore  the  beauties  of  the  place,  but  I  was 
soon  undeceived,  for  in  front  of  me  lay 
the  evidence  of  American  civilization  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  Anheuser’s  beer  bot¬ 
tles.  Then,  like  Solomon,  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  no  place  you  can  go  but  some  enter¬ 
prising  Yankee  has  been  there  before 
you.  Very  truly,  yours, — Ft.  Wayne, 
(Ind.)  Sentinel.  J;  C.  Davis. 

toleration  in  MEXICO. 


EL  SECRETARIO  DE  HACIENDA, 
Sobre  el  Adelantan>iento  del  Comercio. 


It  was  one  year  ago,  (Oct.  1878)  that 
lion.  John  W.  Foster,  U.  S.  Minister  to  i 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  reply  to  inqu- 
ries  with  respect  to  an  increase  of  trade 
and  commerce  made  by  a  manufacturers 
association  of  Chicago;  expressed  the  op¬ 
inion  among  other  obstacles,  that  “in¬ 
security  of  life  and  property  ’  was  not 
the  least. 

The  Mexican  authorities  take  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  representations  of  ^Minister 
i  Foster,  and  to  correct  what  they  deem 
I  false  impressions,  have,  through  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Minister  Mr.  Romero,  issued  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  350  pages,  entitled  as  translated . 

“Exposition  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  ' 
“ment  of  Mexico  on  the  actual  condition 
“of  Mexico,  and  the  increase  of  commerce 
“with  the  United  States;  correcting  the 
“report  of  lion.  John  W.  Foster,  envoy 
“extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
“tiary  of  the  United  States  to  ISIexico,  to  . 
“Mr.  Carlile  Mason,  President  of  the  ' 
“Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chica- 

“go,  Ill.” 

Ea  pasi^ant  we  may  remark,  it  is  a 
subject  of  regret,  that  the  volume  was 
not  published  in  English,  in  place  of 
Spanish.  Its  object  being  to  correct  false 
impressions  among  an  Englisli  speaking 
people,  its  purpose  could  have  been  thus 
so  much  better  accomplished.  For  so 
much  of  Secretary  Romero  s  book,  as  re¬ 
lates  to  security,  from  the  most  difficult 
of  all  points  of  view  in  our  Sister  Ilepub-  i 
.  lie,  to-wit  the  religions,  we  give  the  same 
at  length,  from  the  tran.slation,  for 


which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Mer¬ 
rill  of  Beloit,  Wis.  We  will  add,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  .religious  intoler- 
i  ance  was  the  one  fact  which  held  sway 
j  in  New  Mexico  prior  to  the  American 
I  occupation  in  1840,  and  that  prior  to 
that  date  neither  Protestants  nor  Jews 
(known  to  be  such)  were  engaged  in  the 
Santa  Fe  trade,  and  that  in  outlying  Ro¬ 
man  parishes,  the  annual  play  of  whip 
ping  the  Jews  out  of  the  church  is  still 
regarded  a  “sacred  duty:”  We  say,  when 
these  facts  are  considered  by  our  people 
and  the  intelligent  observer  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Southwest,  Mr.  Romero’s  paper 
will  bo  read  with  special  interests;  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  commercial  and  progressive 
people  who  expect  soon  through  the 
rapidly  developing  railway  system  cen¬ 
tering  in  New  Mexico,  to  have  more  in¬ 
timate  and  profitable  relations  with  the 
!  whole  range  of  Northern  States  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  through  Mexico  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  Australia  and  the  Oceanic  Island 
continent. 

THE  TRANSLATION. 

The  Mexican  nation  was  for  a  long 
time  ruled  by  the  ^Catholic  clergy  who 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  fanaticism  and  the  most  complete  in¬ 
tolerance.  Not  only  was  the  exercise  of 
any  religion  other  than  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  prohibited,  but  for  a  long  period  the 
Inquisition  with  all  its  horrors  maintain¬ 
ed  its  sway,  and  all  who  did  not  profess  j 
the  Catholic  faith  were  considered  as  peo¬ 
ple  destitute  of  either  principles  or  mo¬ 
rality. 

The  practice  of  any  form  of  worship, 
and  still  more  the  propagation  of  any  re¬ 
ligion  except  the  Catholic  in  IMexico  prior 
to  1861,  would  have  occasioned  the  death 
of  any  one  making  the  attempt,  for  it  was 
considered  a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes 
of  Divinity  to  exterminate  all  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  proselytes  in  favor  of 
any  other  religion.  Although  the  con¬ 
quests  gained  by  the  wars  for  reform 
have  effected  a  notable  change  in  this  dir¬ 
ection  in  public  sentiment,  the  fact  can¬ 
not  be  ignored'  that  fanaticism  is  not 
yet  extinguished,  especially  among  peo-  j 
pie  distant  from  centers  of  civilization 
and  among  those  where  the  native  ele¬ 
ment  predominates.  Notwithstanding 
this,  since  the  year  1861  various  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries  have  come  to  establish 
I  and  propagate  their  religion,  not  only  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  in  its 
principal  cities  where  elements  of  fanatic- 
isra  still  abound,  but  among  the  natives, 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  very  centers 
where  fanaticism  has  had  the  greatest 
domination  for  a  long  time,  and  where  it 


still  exists,  although  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  power.  These  missionaries 
have  established  their  churches  publicly, 
have  founded  their  religious  institutions, 
have  distributed  their  Bibles  and  other 
books,  have  preached  their  doctrines, 
have  opened  their  schools  for  primary  and 
higher  education,  have  established  their 
orphan  asylums,  have  circulated  their 
periodicals  and  other  religious  publica¬ 
tions, — all  this  they  have  done,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  and  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
struggle,  with  good  success  and  almost 
without  danger.  i 

In  this  department  there  are  no  exact 
data  of  the  progress  made  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  by  these  missionaries,  and^  only  inci¬ 
dentally  has  it  become  known  what  two 
of  them  have  accomplished  up  to  this 
time.  The  first,  called  “The  Mexican 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  J  esus,” 
organized  in  1861,  has  already  one 
church  used  as  a  cathedral  in  the  ancient 
temple  of  San  Francisco,  and  two  others 
the  San  Jos4  and  San  Antonio  Abad.  It 
numbers  fifty  congregations  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic;  orphan  j 
asylums  and  schools  in  which  more  than 
500  children  are  sustained  and  educated.  | 
It  has  also  theological  seminaries  in 
which  young  men  are  trained  for  the 
ministry;  a  periodical  entitled  La  Verdad 
(The  Truth;)  and  embraces  an  active 
membership  of  more  than  3,000.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only 
Protestant  church  that  is  Mexican  in  its 
character,  and  on  this  account  does  not 
receive  so  decided  and  efficacious  aid  from 
foreign  sources  as  others  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  different  denominations  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  which 
in  their  zeal  to  propagate  their  faith  in 
all  countries,  put  forth  expenditures  and 
efforts  which  they  would  not  do  in  favor 
of  a  denomination  essentially  Mexican  in 
its  character. 

The  second  Protestant  communion  of 
which  there  are  data  is  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  founded  in  Mexico  by  Dr. 
William  Butler  in  1873  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  institutions  in  the  cities  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Guanajuato,  Orizaba^, 
Cordoba,  Pachuca,  Reddel-Monte,  and 
Amecameca,  where  it  has  21  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  employs  33  missionaries,  of 
whom  19  are  foreigners.  It  has  four 
churches  and  17  other  places  for  worship, 
besides  six  dwelling  for  its  ministers.  It 
sustains  a  theological  seminary,  several 
schools  in  which  are  518  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  ^  It  pub- 
•  lishes  two  periodicals  with  a  circulation 
of  3,200  copies.  In  1878  it  issued  833,- 
000  pages  of  religious  literature,  valued 
g75,400.  The  members  of  this  denomi¬ 
nation  exceed  2,350,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  mission  for  the  current  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  837,000. 

Besides  the  churches  of  J esus  and  the 


Methodist  Episcopal,  there  have  been  es-  j 
tablished  in  the  country  since  1861  other  j 
Protestant  communities  wliich  arc  scat- ' 
tored  through  the  States  of  New  Leon, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Yucatan, 
Oaxaca,  Jalisco  and  Jlcxico,  and  are  of 
denominations,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Southern  Presbyterian,  Mexican  Mission 
of  Friends,  Southern  Metho¬ 

dist,  Congregationalist,  and  Independent 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  concerning  which 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  particular¬ 
ize  their  actual  condition  with  exactness. 

The  very  success  that  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries  has 
served  to  provoke  a  reaction  against  tliem 
and  their  doctrines,  because  intolerance 
has  become  greatly  alarmed  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  Protestant  element. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  missionaries 
and  their  helpers  live  peaceably,  not  only 
in  the  chief  cities,  but  in  the  villages  and 
in  the  country,  without  being  disturbed. 
They  practice  their  religion  openly  and 
and  propagate  it  without  artifice  and 
without  being  molested  by  any  one.  It 
is  true  that  occasionally  in  some  places 
riots  have  occurred  and  threats  have  been 
made,  and  in  some  instances  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Protestant  service  have  been 
the  victims  of  fanaticism,  but  these  cases 
have  been  isolated  and  exceptional,  and 
of  so  little  consequence  that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
Whenever  they  have  become  known  they 
have  been  vigorously  repressed  by  the 
government,  and  whenever  there  has  been 
a  threatened  riot,  suitable  measures  liave 
been  adopted,  and  carried  out  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  efficacy,  to  prevent  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  any  crime  and  give  security  to 
the  persons  threatened.  If  this  happens 
in  Mexico  to  persons  who  wound  the 
most  delicate  fiber  of  man,  his  religious 
belief;  who  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  their  own  religious  creeds,  but 
undertake  a  work  of  propagandism,  and 
endeavor  to  extend  it  into  the  homes  of 
all,  even  into  fiimilies  the  most  ignorant; 

,  — and  if  the  fact  is  taken  into  account 
that  the  masses  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  respect  the  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  even  when  professed  in 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  nor  to  permit 
every  one  to  worship  the  Deity  according 
'  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reasons  and 
conscience,  it  will  be  easily  comprehend¬ 
ed  that  far  from  there  being  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  regarding  life  insecure,  the  con¬ 
trary  is  demonstrated,  making  it  evident 
that  there  are  not  many  countries  where 
greater  security  is  enjoyed.  In  fact,  if 
human  life  is  here  esteemed  of  so  little 
importance  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  consequences  of  this  disregard  would 
naturally  fall  upon  those  who  have  come 
to  practice  and  propagate  a  new  religion, 
attacking  the  most  sensitive  element  of 
society.  If  these  persons,  without  escort 
or  armed  force,  live  in  tranquillity  and 


unmolested  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  ■' 
of  the  country,  and  frequent  the  public 
roads,,  it  cannot  in  truth  be  said  there  is  ‘ 
no  security  in  Mexico.  , 

Mr.  Merrill  adds  in  conclusion; — 

Sehor  Romero’s  account  of  Missions  in  ^ 
Mexico  is  fair  and  truthful.  It  shows 
clearly  that  Catholicism  has  lost  its  do¬ 
minating  power  in  that  Republic.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good 
will  which  was  obvious  to  the  members 
of  the  late  excursion  party  who  came  in 
contact  with  Pres.  Diaz  and  members  oi 
his  Cabinet. 

Until  recently,  Protestantism  could  get 
no  foothold  in  Mexico.  The  overthrow 
of  the  ‘‘church  party”  about  twenty  years 
asco,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  and  the  “Juarez  Reform 
Laws”  introduced  a  new  era  and  opened 
a  door  to  missionary  undertakings.  The 
Romish  hierarchy  is  said  to  have  owned 
one-half  of  all  the  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  republic.  The  government 
having  largely  confiscated  the  lands  and 
tenements  belonging  to  the  church,  sold 
convents,  nunneries,  and  large  estates  for 
nominal  sums.  Rev.  Dr.  Riley,  Episco¬ 
palian,  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  and  Bishop 
Haven,  Methodists,  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Presbyterian,  bought  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  for  their  respective  denominations 
at  remarkably  low  rates.  These  steps, 
together  with  the  readiness  of  the  people 
to  forsake  a  system  of  religion  that  had 
proved  so  burdensome  and  so  manifestly 
unjust,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
wonderful  success  that  has  crowned  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries. 


For  the  New  York  OUseiwer. 

TRAVEL  IN  NEV;"  MEXICO. 

ClBNEQL'IA,  New  MEXICO. 

Late  in  tiu*  afternoon,  with  a  team 
nearly  disabled,  and  closely  pursued  by 
a  black  thunder-cloud,  we  drew  up  before 
this  diminutive  Mexican  plaza.  Fifteen 
miles  farther,  over  .steep  and  sandy  foot¬ 
hills,  would  have  been  too  much  for  our 
exhausted  bronchos,  so  the  President 
chilled  a  halt  and  proceeded  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  prospects  for  the  night.  The 
I  adobe  hut  near  by  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  forage  agent  of  the  government, 
and  therefore  a  liotel ;  but  experience  had 
tjuight  us  that  a  good  judge  of  feed  for 
horses  might  not  be  equally  succe.ssful  in 
catering  for  men.  We  (pvestioned  him  in 
English,  then  in  Spaui.sh,  and  the  result 
was  an  order  for  supper,  wuth  a  pretty  well 
deiined  suspicion  that  in  the  end  our  own 
tea-can  and  cracker-box  would  have  to 
be  brought  out.  And  so  it  juoved.  The 
fried  eggs  swimming  in  fat,  and  the  fresh 
meat,  which  proved  to  be  mutton  dried 


^Hn  ttie'sun  anil  broiled  in  Interested  us 
only  as  showing  what  kinds  of  food  the 
hospitality  of  New  Mexico  thought  fit  for 
guests.  Our  hosts  were  land,  and  no 
doubt  thought  when  we  produced  our 
own  supplies,  that  we  W'ere  “  very  par¬ 
ticular.”  And  so  we  were.  The  twilight 
j  in  that  region  is  short,  and  soon  w  e 
betook  ourselves  to  sleeping  quarters.  A 
small,  close  room,  paved  and  ceiled  iyith 
mud,  and  furnished  with  two  settees 
*  spread  wuth  heavy  blankets,  w  as  shown 
us.  After  brief  counsel  the  landlord  w  as 
summoned  and  ordered  to  carry  the  set¬ 
tees  into  the  open  air.  The  clouds  had 
scattered,  the  cool  and  fresh  night  wind 
was  coming  dowui  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  stars  were  .shining,  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  that  nothing  but  an  altitude  of 
seven  thousand  feet  can  give.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  ready  for  sleep,  but  it 
would  not  come.  We  were  tired  enough, 
and  the  air  Avas  cool  and  w'arm  and  fresh 
enough;  biit  sleeii  is  sometimes  capri¬ 
cious,  not  to  say  unreasonable,  and  even 
cruel.  There  we  were  Avaiting,  almost 
pt'aying,  for  it  by  the  hour,  but  not  a 
sigir  of  relenting  did  Ave  get.  To  tell  the 
truth  the  air  did  groAv  rather  icy,  and  the 
stars  did  at  last  seem  to  stare,  and  the 
stories  of  one  or  twm  recent  highway 
robberies  just  doAvn  the  river  did  seem 
remarkably  distinct;  but  there  were  other 
reasons  for  wakefulness. 

The  truth  is,  Ave  fell  to  soliloquising 
and  conversing  upon  the  strange  scenes 
Ave  Avere  meeting.  What  a  people  we  were 
among, — as  foieign  to  us,  as  unassimi¬ 
lated  w  ith  Americans  as  if  they  had  been 
born  in  Central  Turkey.  Take  that  land¬ 
lord  for  example, — the  best  educated  man 
in  his  village  of  tAvo  hundred  people,  yet 
probably  a  printed  page  cannot  be  found 
in  his  house.  His  house  is  the  best  in 
toAA'ji,  but  a  Aankee  family  would  die  in 
it.  Did  you  .see  his  plow  near  his  bam'? 

,  J  ust  Like  dozens  we  have  seen  in  the 
fields.  It  is  simply  tAvo  pieces  of  wood,  ^ 
one  ot  Avhich  has  an  iion  point,  placed  at , 
an  acute  angle  A\uth  each  other  and  nailed 
together, — ;iust  such  an  instrument  as 
that  spoken  ot  in  Scripture,  from  Avhich  a  . 
I  man  could  not  “  look  back.”  His  c^irt  | 
^  Avas  made  from  a  pattern  full  as  old. 
i  Look  at  one  of  the  Avhoels — a  thick  plank, 
clum.sily  hewed  out  of  a  log,  fastened  Avith 
wooden  pegs  to  another  just  like  itself, 
but  placed  crosswise  with  it ;  both  jiierced 
at  the  centre,  Avith  a  huge  mortise  tor 
the  a.xle,  and  encircled  with  other  bits  of 
,  Avood,  cut  hito  something  like  felloes,  and 
<ind  pinned  together  according  to 
I  fancy  rather  than  rule.  His  hoe,  any  re- 
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spectable  American  farmer  would  refuseT 
What  a  machine  for  threshing  he  has; 
not  less  than  seventy-five  goats ;  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  ‘‘  ox”  spoken  of  in 
Scripture,  that  “  treadeth  out  the  corn,” 
yet  hardly-  suflicient  to  match  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  upon  our  Western  prairies. 

hat  an  idea  of  public  convenience  he 
must  have,  since  the  highway  leading 
past  his  house  winds  around  and  over 
hillocks  to  avoid  gullies,  and  passes  over 
his  girrden  to  escape  a  mud  hole  which 
an  hour’s  work  would  fill.  His  neighbors 
for  miles  up  and  dovm  the  river  agi'cc 
with  him.  Their  beasts  of  burden  are 
mainly  donkies,  and  what  do  they  care  if 
travellers  are  often  compelled  to  leave 
the  public  road  and  canons,  crawl  over 
steep  ascents  and  declivities,  or  jdod  u]> 
the  sjmdy  betls  of  streams  nearly  dry. 
The  Mexican  mule  laughs  at  the  American 
horse  as  he  sees  him  tugging  away  at  a 
wagon  nearly  last  in  rocks,  or  creaking  in  ' 
chasms.  The  insignificant  fcurro”  looks  > 
at  his  own  chafed  sides  with  positive  sat- 1 
isfaction  w'hen  he  sees  the  straits  of  his 
prouder  brother  in  the  thills.  The  dis¬ 
grace  of  bad  roads  in  New  Mexico  is  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  built  what  the  people  are  too 
indolent  to  keep  in  repair.  Were  it  not 
for  their  own  aeequkis  (irrigating  ditches), 
which  frequently  cross  highways,  making 
some  repairs  essential  to  their  crops,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  most  frequented , 
roads  would  receive  a  moment’s  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  decade. 

But  public  roads  are  not  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  interest  neglected  in  the  Territory. 
Look  at  the  schools.  Follow  the  plazas 
down  from  Cienequia  to  Santa  Fc.  There 
may  bo  a  dozen  of  them,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  school  in  the  Avhole.  There  is  [ 
Plaza  Alcalde,  the  shire  town  of  the 
county ;  San  Juan,  a  populous  Indian 
pueblo;  Santa  Clara,  a  cempact  \nllage, 
containing  the  oldest  and  iiiost  import¬ 
ant  church  of  the  region — all  of  them 
destitute  of  all  school  privileges,  except 
in  the  most  rudimentary  form.  The  most 
advanced  school  book  to  be  found  in  the 
best  funiished  stores  in  the  region  was  a 
primer.  But  what  is  the  use  of  schools 
\\ithout  teachers  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of 
teachers  unless  they  know  something'?” 
were  the  significant  questions  of  our 
French  host  at  Pojaoque.  “  Are  there 
then  no  intelligent  teacliei’s?”  we  asked. 

’Twould  be  hard  to  find  them,”  he  said. 

‘‘ Do  not  the  pnesfcs  favor  schools  ?”  we 
inquired.  I  think  so,”  he  replied ;  but, 
with  the  telling  shrug  of  a  Frenchman,  he 
added,  “  the  priest  can’t  do  everything.” 


Of  course  he  can’t  do  everytliing,  but  witi) 
three  hundred  years  in  which  to  ti-y  the 
experiment,  he  ought  to  have  imparted 
to  these  people  at  least  a  desire  to  rea<l. 
He  ought  to  have  giv'en  to  this  genera¬ 
tion  a  better  heritage  than  the  univer¬ 
sal  indifference  to  all  mental  improve¬ 
ment,  the  positive  and  dense  ignorance 
which  are  everywiiere  apparent. 

^  iriendliness  to  education  is  the  boast  of 
Catholics,  but  how  not  to  impart  it  to 
the  masses  is  an  .art  that  they  have 
i  diligently  cultivated  and  fully  mastered. 
The  minds  of  Mexicans  are  not  unsus¬ 
ceptible  to  instmetion.  Dn  the  contrary, 
not  a  fewq  frequently  to  be  met  with' 
•show  great  native  shrewrlness,  aptness  to 
receive  ideas,  and  abundant  capacity. 
Theie  is  no  cause,  save  in  tlie  training  of 
the  children,  why,  of  all  the  people  inlho 
country,  they  possess  the  least  knowl- 
edge,  and  if  assigned  their  true  place, 
wmuld  be  put  in  the  Idth  rather  than  in 
the  19th  century.  j 

This  poverty  of  schools  was  the  fact  i 
tliat  prompted  our  visit  to  the  Teiritory,  j 
and  the  speci.al  question  wm  came  to  j 
solve  Avas  whether  the  time  had  not  come  ! 
to  plant  in  Santa  Fe  a  Christian  academy 
that  should  lend  some  aid  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  ignorance  and  superstitiom 
Iho  American  residents  of  the  city,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  United  States  officials  and 
leading  bankers  and  merchants,  wel¬ 
comed  our  proposition,  AA'hich  w.as  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  academy  after  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  type,  to  be  controlled  by  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  board  of  trustees,  and,  till  the 
point  of  self-support  could  be  reached,  to 
receive  its  Principal  from  Colorado  Col- 
which  has  taken  strong  hold  of  the 
educational  problem  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  Various  efforts  to  establLsh 
I  a  pemianent  school  havuiig  been  made 
and  having  failed,  and  this  proposal  hav¬ 
ing  features  of  special  advantage,  it  A\ms 
after  careful  examination  accepted.  ^Vr- 
ticles  of  incorporation  Avei’e  signed  and 
filled,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of 
Presbyterians,  Congregatioualists,  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  HebrcAvs,  was  elected. 
Measui-es  to  provide  a  suitable  building 
Avere  at  once  taken,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  a  competent  teacher  should  be  on 
tlwA  giound  before  October  1.  These 
were  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  estoblish- 
ment  of  probably  the  first  incorporated 
Protestont  institution  of  learning  in  New' 
Mexico,  and  it  is  confronted  by  pressing 
demands  and  golden  opjiortunities.  They 
Avho  haA'e  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
projecting  it,  invoke  for  it  the  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  all  Christians. 


Of  course  wo  shall  remember  Ciene- 
quia,  with  its  sleepless  night  in  the  open 
air.  At  fom-  o’clock  we  were  moving,  and 
in  due  time  reached  the  city  of  Taos.  The 
landlord  of  the  principal  hotel,  a  Connec- 
!  ticut  Yankee,  whose  birthplace  we  lo- 
i  cated”  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  speech, 
j  sent  special  orders  to  the  kitchen  for  our 
!  benefit,  and  it  soon  became  plain  that, 
with  a  larger  infusion  of  Yankees  from 
Connecticut  or  elsewhere,  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  reform  many  things  in  New 
Mexico.  Felix. 


Correspondence  of  the  New  Vork  Observer. 

KEW  mEXLOO. 


SANTA  FE,  New  Mexico,  July  24, 1878. 

The  papers  have  had  something  to 
say  the  past  year  about  the  “New 
West,”  including  this  Territory  under 
such  designation,  but  there  would  be 
more  reason,  in  at  least  one  view,  in 
calling  it  the  Old  West;  for  before  Plym¬ 
outh  or  even  Jamestown  was  settled,  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe  was  favored  with  a  taste 
of  European  civilization.  The  Span¬ 
iards  were  here  a  half  century  before  the 
Atlantic  settlements  were  founded,  and 
the  most  prominent  and  important  edi¬ 
fice  now  here  wes  standing  before  the 
16th  century  commenced.  Perhaps  San¬ 
ta  Fe  is  the  only  city  in  the  country  that 
boasts  of  a  veritable  “  palace,”  but  she 
has  one  fronting  the  public  square,  and 
remindiog  one  of  the  days  when  royalty 
was  represented  in  America  by  proud 
and  warlike  governors.  There  may  have 
been  a  good  deal  about  the  old  building 
that  inspired  wonder  in  the  simple- 
minded  people  who  once  lived  near  it; 
but  it  hardly  fills  out  the  modern  idea 
of  a  palace.  It  is  a  long  one^story  struc¬ 
ture  with  thick  heavy  walls  made  of  sun 
dried  bricks,  and  covered  with  a  flat 
roof  made  proof  against  storms  by  a ' 
thick  covering  of  earth.  Its  rooms,  ' 
however,  are  ample,  very  high  and 
wide,  and,  though  now  used  for  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
wealth  and  fashion  and  even  vice-royal¬ 
ty  itself  may  have  been  displayed  and 
courted  In  them.  One  description  of  a  i 
Mexican  house  serves  for  a  muliitade.  | 
All  the  buildings  about  the  public  square  ; 
and  in  the  entire  city  save  a  few,  are  in 
main  points  like  the  palace,  built  of 
adobe  brick,  one  story  high,  spacious 
and  often  attractive  within,  though  som¬ 
bre  and  coarse  without.  The  Mexicans 
seem  to  have  the  strange  impression 
that  lees  should  be  expended  to  please 
the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor  than  to 


please  their  own,  and  hence  strangers 
misjudge  them.  There  is  certainly 
enough  of  squalor  in  many  of  the  houses 
in  this  city;  but  the  dingy  exterior  of  a 
house  by  no  means  proves  a  lack  of 
neatness  or  tsste  or  even  refloement. 
Few  Americans  would  like  to  live  in  such 
houses,  yet  their  advantages  fn  such  a 
climate  as  this  are  very  great.  Santa 
Fe  is  as  far  south  as  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  but 
though  so  far  down,  it  is  nearly  7,000 
feet  high,  and  the  weather  is  subject  to 
great  alterations.  Coolness  in  summer 
and  warmth  in  winter  can  best  be  sen 
cared  by  thick  walled  buildings,  and  af¬ 
ter  enjoying  this  comfort,  one’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  them  become  greatly  miti¬ 
gated. 

Santa  Fe  bears  striking  resemblance 
to  an  Oriental  city.  Narrow  streets, 
forbidding  front  walls  with  few  windows, 
swarthy  mule,  donkey  and  oxen  drivers, 
nondescript  carts,  funny  little  burros 
with  large  bundles  of  faggots  or  other 
burdens  bigger  than  themselves,  or  tot¬ 
tering  along  under  a  man  with  a 
child  or  two  behind  or  before  him,  ped¬ 
dlers  of  fruit  with  an  air  and  gab  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  America,  and  various 
other  sights  and  sounds  not  to  be  met 
with  anywhere  save  where  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  people  have  come  in  the 
most  direct  channels  from  the  Oriental 
world,  meet  arid  amuse  you  at  every 
turn. 

BUSINESS. 

The  business  of  the  city  is  chiefly  in 
the  bands  of  men  who  have  gone  from 
the  States.  The  Mexican  population 
are,  like  the  people  of  the  East,  opposed 
to^  any  improvement  that  shall  reflect 
discredit  on  their  ancestors  or  compel 
reflection  and  effort  on  their  own  part. 
One  sees  no  sign  of  a  jealousy  toward 
new-comers  among  them,  though  some 
declare  that  they  a  cherish  a  secret  re¬ 
sentment  against  every  thing  that  is  na¬ 
tional  or  that  reminds  them  that  they 
are  a  conquered  people.  But  for  the 
priests,  however,  some  of  whom  seek  to 
influence  an  anti-national  feeling  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  deplore  very  deeply 
the  stable  government  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  former  one.  They  are  ! 
an  industrious  people  so  far  as  their 
wants  compel  them  to  be  so;  but  indus¬ 
try  for  its  own  sake  is  not  one  of  their 
virtues.  The  common  impr^S'rion  that 
their  territory,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
not  very  rich  is  true,  but  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  wheatOelds  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  most 


of  their  country,  and  they  seem  to  have 
caught  very  slightly  the  spirit  that  is 
about  invading  them  with  railroads, 
yet  they  live  peacefully  though  igno¬ 
rantly,  and,  if  they  contribute  little 
to  the  world  outside,  they  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  it. 

EDUCATION  AND  PRIESTS.  | 

The  schoolmaster  is  not  abroad  in  j 
New  Mexico.  There  are  schools,  bnt 
they  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  those  that  exist  are  as 
a  rule  tanghc  by  incompetent  teachers, 
and  continue  not  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year.  Girls  are  not  taught,  the 
Oriental  idea  prevailing  that  women  have 
no  right  to  instruction.  The  priests  are 
the  avowed  patrons  of  schools,  but  their 
favor  is  limited  by  their  power  to  con¬ 
trol  them.  The  most  active  element  of 
the  priesthood,  though  not  the  largeii, 
is  the  Jesuitical,  and  they  seek  to  eon* 
trol  legislation,  and  did  not  scruple  last 
winter  to  be  present,  by  their  leader, 
within  the  bar  of  the  House  and  by  the 
speaker’s  chair, to  force  through  an  anti- 
republican  school  project.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded,  however,  that  in  that  effort  they 
overreached  themselves  and  alienated 
some  whose  help  they  need.  Whether 
when  the  Territory  becomes  more  open 
to  immigration  and  to  the  ii>flux  of  pop¬ 
ular  ideas  the  people  will  be  held  by 
chains  made  three  hundred  years  ago 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  no  part 
of  the  United  States  presents  a  better 
field  for  benevolent  effort  and  one  more 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  missionary 
boards  and  of  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

RAILROADS. 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  al¬ 
luding  more  particularly  to  the  railroads 
now  entering  the  Territory.  One  is  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  passing  over  the 
mountains  iu  sbuthern  Colorado  and  fol¬ 
lowing  down  the  Rio  Grande  River,  pas- 
1  sing  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque  and  other 
leading  towns,  with  the  design  of  inter¬ 
secting  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  pushing  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
itself.  It  has  already  completed  its 
track  to  the  lower  part  of  the  San  Luis 
valley  to  the  town  of  Alamosa,  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  within  30  miles  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Territory.  The  whole  distance  of  160 
miles  to  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Pe  is 
under  contract  and  is  to  be  completed  in 
a  year. 

Tbe  other  road  penetrating  New  Mexi¬ 
co  is  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe, 
It  passes  down  on  the  east  side  of  the 
eastern  range  of  mountains  in  New 


Mexico,  until  it  reaches  a  point  south  of 
Santa  Pe  and  turns  westward  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  then  southward  to  a  point 
of  intersection  with  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific.  A  great  deal  of  vigor,  not  free 
from  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  manifested 
by  both  these  roads,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  not  only  New  Mexico, 
but  the  rich  mines  of  Arizona  will  be 
opened  to  eastern  enterprise. 

Pelix. 

CITY  OF  THE  HOLY  FAITH,  i 

How  tile  Oity  of  Santa  Fe  Looks 
To-Day. 


A  Stroll  About  the  Town,  lucliiding  a 
Glance  at  Its  Peculiar  Features. 


Extent  of  the  Business  Done, 


[Editorial  Correspondence  of  The  Tribune.] 

•  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  January  17,  1878. 

The  strang'^r  in  Santa  Fe,  however  in- 
diflFerent  an  observer  he  may  be,  and 
however  indisposed  to  care  for  the  curi¬ 
ous,  cannot  fail  to  have  hi.s  interest 
aroused  tp  some  extent.  It  is  a  town  like 
'no  other  town.  Its  situation,  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  struts,  its  people,  all  and 
singular,  are  peculiar  past  all  parallel.  I 
have  been  racking  my  mind  ever  since 
•  my  arrival  here  to  find  something  with 
;  which  to  compare  it  to  give  my  reader, 
jwho  has  never  been  in  the  place,  some 
conception  of  the  town,  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  until  this  forenoon.  I  was  walk- 
jing  in  the  suburbs  and  chanced  to  meet 
what  appeared  to  be  an  Americanized 
/Emerald  islander,  I  stopped  to  talk  to 
him,  as  he  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  look 
upon  his  face,  and  this  sabjectof  resemb¬ 
lance  came  up.  “  Back  in  the  States,”  ' 
^  said  he,  ”  they  would  say  it 

“  LOOKS  LIKE  A  GREAT  BRICK  KILN.” 

So  they  would.  Go  out  upon  the  hill-side, 
to  the  east,  as  I  did  this  morning,  and  look 
'  down  upon  the  city,  and  it  presents  an 
I  appearance  very  similar  to  a  brick  kiln. 

'  This  resemblance  is  of  course  caused  by 
'  the  prevalence  of  adobe  houses.  There 
;  'Vosi  exceeding  half  a  dozen  brick 
'  buildings  and  but  one  ftame  in  the  wfa.ole 
fcity.'j  Adobe  to  the  rijfht  of  you,  adeiBe  to , 
rthe  1^'t  of  you,  adobe  in  front  of  and  be¬ 
hind  yon.  Hotels,  stores,  dwellings  and 
public  building  are  all  constructed  of  tbe 
same  material.  The  buildings  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  low,  very  few  of  them  being 
two  stories  in  height,  and  none  of  them 
three. 

Seeing  so  much  of  this  character  of 
building,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  merits,  and  find  the  people 


almost  nnauiraoua  in  their  approval  of  it 
as  a  building  material.  To  the  “tender¬ 
foot”  it  may  bo  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  these  buildings  is  sun-dried 
bricks.  They  are  generally  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  seven  inches 
wide,  and  three  inches  thick.  They 
are  made  with  but  little  difficulty,  and 
with  them  walls  may  be  very  rapidly 
built.  These  walls  stand  the  test  of  the 
small  amount  of  rainfall  they  have  here 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Houses  built  of 
this  material  are  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
insummer.  They  are  quite  assubstan 
I  tial  as  and  cheaper  than  brick.  A  little 
glazing  and  painting  will  cause  them  to 
appear  as  well  as  houses  built  of  brick  or 
wood:  The  military  occupy  adobe  houses 
here  that  would  be  creditable  at  any 
place.  Those  which  are  not  carefully 
finished  look  very  rough. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and 
unnamed,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
one  of  which  is  San  Francisco  street,  an¬ 
other  Lincoln  avenue,  and  the  third  Pal¬ 
ace  avenue.  Out  of  from  5,000  to  6,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  probably  800  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  others  being  Mexicans. 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the 
rough  sketch  I  have  given  that  Santa  Fe 
is  not  an  attractive  place.  It  is  not  in 
sonie  particulars,  but  in  others  it  is.  If 
it  were  a  thoroughly  American  town,  it 
would  lose  all  the  interest  it  now  pos¬ 
sesses.  Its  merits,  are  its  peculiarities. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMS 

are  a  study  that  one  never  grows  tired  of 
poring  over.  The  main  plaza  with  its 
houses,  Mexicans,  Indians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  its  dogs  and  donkeys,  with  its 
wagons  and  carts,  constitute  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  peculiar  view.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  magnificent.  On  every  side 
are  to  be  seen  mesas,  lomas,  knobs,  foot¬ 
hills  and  mountains.  It  is  not  situated 
like  Denver,  out  upon  the  broad  plain 
with  the  mountains  miles  off  on  one  side 
and  nothing  but  prairie  on  the  others,but 
is  set  down  in  a  basin  more  lilce  Salt 
Lake  City.  On  the  west  side  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  tho  Sanero  de  Cristo  range, 
which  begins  at  thie  head  of  San  Luis 
park  in  Colorado,  and  is  the  great  divide 
b(  tween  'the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Orande  dnd  tho  Arkansas ;  and  on 
t-tim  i  w«Kf(  tbs  Sierra  Madre  (rao- 
•  ther  of  mountain*),  the  continental 
j  divide  and  only  another  name  for  the 
]  Kock.v  Mountains.  These  are  far  beyond 
1  the  Rio  Grande,  and  may  be  fifty  miles 
froMi  the  place;  but  they  form  a  distinct 
outline  which  is  nonetheless  picturesque 
and  striking  for  the  distance.  The  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  west  are  much  nearer,  thus 
giving  one  a 

VARIETY  OF  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

There  are  hills  everywhere  between 
these  two  ranges,  and  it  is  amon.g  these, 
that  Santa  Fe — the  city  of  the  holy  faith 
— has  its  place.  Santa  Fe  creek  runs 
through  the  town  and  supplies  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  water,  and  with  facilities  for 
making  all  the  ice  in  winter  that  they 
ma5'  want  for  summer.  The  stream  is 
bridged  at  every  little  distance,  and  peo¬ 
ple  pass  to  and  fro  from  one  side  to  the 
Other  without  difficulty. 

Santa  Fe  may  be  described  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  European  village.  Southern 
city  and  Indian  pueblo.  It  is  neithei 
complete,  yet  possesses  some  of  the  pe 
cullarities  of  each.  I  made  a  general 
tour  through  the  town  this  morning, 
fhe  sun  was  shining  lazily.  The  people 
seemed  to  have  caught  tho  spirit  of  the 
old  god  of  day,  and  all  of  them  were 
:  taking  the  world  with  the  most  noncha- 


i  lout  indifference.  Go  with  me  out  of  the 
business  center.  It  is  a  wash  day.  The 
women  here  se^m  to  do  their  own  wash¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate,  washing  is  going  for¬ 
ward  at  every  house. 

THE  SENORAS  AND  8EN0RITAS 


bend  to  the  task — not  with  that  furore 
that  characterizes  our  northern  Biddy, 
^  but  with  a  leisurelj'  swing  of  the  body 
that  manifests  a  wonderful  determination 
not  to  wear  this  existence  away  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  scrub  board.  Many  of  them 
carried  on  their  business  in  tneir  front 
yards,  and  a  majority  of  them  sat  on  the 
ground  and  encircled  tho  tub  with  their 
legs  as  they  scraped  the  dirty  garments 
np  and  down  into  and  out  of  the  water. 
No  hurry.  The  world  was  not  made  in 
a  day.  In  another  place  the  poor  house¬ 
wife  may  be  found  emptying  the  soap¬ 
suds,  the  contents  of  her  swill  barrel,  the 
ashes  from  her  adobe  fire-place  or,  the 
filth  from  her  dirt  floor  into — the  middle 
of  the  street.  Meanwhile  her  liege  lord 
— if  he  be  not  engaged  in  paying  his  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  wire  of  some  other  man’s 
j  bosom,  which  same  other  man  may  be 
similarly  occupied  in  a  third  quarter — is 
standing  on  top  of  a  load  of  split  wood 
emptying  it  at  the  rate  of  a  stick  every 
live  minutes,  in  front  of  the  door — leis¬ 
urely  old  fellow  ;  steady  bub  slow.  Don’t 
strain  yourself.  The  world  was  not  made 
in  a  day.  No  rush. 

The  dirty  but 


MERRY  LITTLE  CHILDREN 


play  in  the  streets.  Marbles  seem  to 
afford  the  most  popular  pastime.  Thev 
have  a  game  with  buttons,  the  merits  of 
which  I  do  not  understand.  I  should 
probably  have  never  had  my  attention 
attracted  to  the  game  but  for  the  fact  that 
1  they  squat  around  on  the  ground  as  if 
playing  mumblety-peg.  Mumblety-peg 
used  to  be  a  favorite  mode  of  gambling 
with  me.  So  I  started  out  to  see  mumb- 
j  lety-peg  played  in  the  Spanish  language. 
There  was  no  interpreter  present,  so  the 
j  Denver  boys  will  have  to  go  elsewhere 
for  an  explanation  of  this  game  of  but¬ 
tons.  The  dogs  come  in  after  the  children 
for  consideration.  I  am  not  sure,  if 
numbers  count  for  anything,  but  that 
they  should  take  precedence,  I  never 
saw  a  place  of  the  size  that  contained 
so  MANY  DOGS, 

of  so  many  breeds,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  hairless  and  snake-skinned 
Chihuahua  pet  to  the  grizzly  and  savage 
Russian,  mongrel  puppy,  whelp  and 
hound  and  cur  of  low  degree.  Even  tho 
“yaller”  dog  abounds.  They  are  a  sav¬ 
age  set,  and  if  you  go  walking  in  Santa 
le.  It  is  well  to  arm  yourself  with  a  stout 
cane.  I  didn’t  do  it,  and  am  therefore 
well  prepared  to  give  advice  on  the  sub-  ’ 
ject.  Many  of  them  lie  in  the  sunshine 
from  morning  until  night,  and  allow  no 
'  intruder  to  disturb  their  dreams  But 
others  are  different,  thus  rendering  the 
tribe  as  a  whole  untrustworthy, 

THE  BURRO 


...  AUUetJU 

this  seems  to  be  the  native  home  of  th( 
burro,  which  is  put  to  very  general  U8( 
as  a  pack  animal.  His  specia 
duty,  however,  seems  to  be  t( 
carry  wood.  Great  herds  of  thes< 
animals  may  be  seen  driving  through  th< 
streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day  loaded 
down  with  short  sticks  of  split  timbei 
designed  to  fit  the  adobe  fire  olaces. 
Wood  IS  the  only  fuel  used  iu  this  town 
and  a  large  part  of  It  is  furnished  In  this 
way.  It  IS  pinon,  and  Is  generally  car- 
miles.  Occasionally  wher 
the  Mexican  desires  to  put  on  airs  or  res' 

destination  ii 

end  of  a  strong  rope  around  the  pile  as  ii 


rests  on  the  ground,  fasten  the  cither  end 
to  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  mount  his 
burro,  and  thus  go  in  style.  It  is  fun  for 
the  Mexican,  but  death  to  the  poor  don¬ 
key. 

1  have  only  glanced  at  these  peculiari¬ 
ties,  because  they  are  such.  These  are  a 
very  few  of  the  features  which  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor,  and  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  constitute  all  that 
is  worthy  of  oousideraiion.  There  is  a 
population  in  New  Mexico  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  These  people  must  be 
clothed  and  fed.  Consequently 

THE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  COUNTRT 

must  come  in  for  a  share  of  considera¬ 
tion.  I  am  HOt  sure  but  that  Santa  Fe 
has  some  business  houses  that  are  larger 
than  any  in  Denver — at  least  as  largo.  The 
city  contains  21  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  grocer  and  dry  goods  houses,  2  na¬ 
tional  banks,  1  weekly  newspaoer,  2  job 
printing  establishments,  5  physicians,  2 
drug  stores,  16  lawyers,  2  hotels,  2  res¬ 
taurants,  2  livery  stabies,  6  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  2  milliners  and  dressmakers,  3 
i  tailors,  1  cigar  factory,  1  willow- ware 
;  manufacturer,  4  jewelry  stores,  1  station- 
;  ery  and  news  depot,  4  billiard  halls,  1  ten¬ 
pin  alley,  7  saloons,  1  bakery,  2  meat 
'  markets,  1  nursery,  2  blacksmith  shops, 

4  cabinet  makers  and  carpenters,  2  pain¬ 
ters,  6  surveyors  and  4  land  agents,  2  bar- 
j  ber  shops,  2  dairy  farms  and  4  flour 
;  niills. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  It  would  be 
impossible  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  propri¬ 
etors.  The  largest  establishments  are 
those  of  the  Speigleberg  Brothers,  O.  Z. 
Staab  &  Co.,  Seligman  Brothers  and  John¬ 
son  tfe  Co.  The  resident  member  of  the 
firm  of  Speigleberg  Brothers  conducted 
me  through  his  establishment,  and, 
though  I  had  heard  of  his  place  before,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Goods  are  sold  all  over  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  Southern  Colorado,  in  Arizona, 
Texas  and  Old  Mexico.  An  agent  re¬ 
cently  made  a  trip  to  Chihuahua  and  sold 
^50,000  worth.  Other  firms  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  trade. 

THE  WHOIiESAIiE  BUSINESS 

of  the  city  last  year  amounted  to,  some 
say  one  million  and  others  two.  At  either 
figqre  it  is  not  unimportant.  All  the 
booses  I  have  mentioned  havagro.wn  old 
here.  That  of  the  Messrs.  Speigleberg 
was  established  in  1846,  and  is  therefore 
as  old  as  New  Mexico  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

All  the  goods  are  freighted  from  the 
,  railroads,  and,  by  the  time  they  are 
brought  here,  of  course  sold  at  a  good 
priced  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  tell 
the  traveler  that  cigars  and  drinks  are 
worth  twenty-five  cents  each  ;  it  costs 
you  fifty  cents  to  got  shaved,  a  quarter  to 
have  your  boots  blacked— other  luxuries 
in  proportion.  .  ,  .  . 

There  are  many  places  of  special  inter¬ 
est  here  to  which  I  will  have  occasion  to 
refer  in  the  future.  The/  have  no  thea¬ 
ter  vet— but  the  Legislature  is  in  session. 

“  Turn  Rule. 


THE  CITY  OF  SANTA  FE. 

BY  ex-goveksok  w.  f.  m.  auny. 

It  stands  upon  both  sides  of  Santa  Fe 
creek,  a  small  river  heading  in  the  lake  on 
the  top  of  the  mounfcuu  twelve  miles  to 
the  east  and  running  westerly  into  the 
Kio  Grande  del  Norte  fourteen  miles  from 
the  city.  From  it  the  fields  and  gardens 
in  the  valley  are  irrigated  for  cultivation, 
the  whole  volume  of  water  being  usually 
during  the  irrigating  season  diverted  into 
the  branching  acequian  or  irrigating  canals. 
The  city  residences  and  other  buildings 
are  almost  universally  of  the  Mexican 


style,  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  brick, 
one  story  high,  are  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer,  and  are  withal  quite  com¬ 
fortable.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the 
city  when  viewed  from  either  of  the  fine 
natural  eminences  overlooking  it  presents 
the  appearance  r)f  a  large  collection  of 
brick  kilns.  Huge  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rise  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
on  the  northeast,  the  east  and  the  south¬ 
east,  and  loom  in  the  distance  to 
the  northwest,  the  west  and  the  south¬ 
west,  a  series  of  low  tablelands  l3dug  to 
the  north,  the  whole  presenting  an  inter¬ 
esting  landscape.  Situated  at  an  elevation 
of  0862  feet  above  sea  level  the  climate  is 
very  equable  and  agreeable,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  very  rare  and  iture,  and  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  place  unsur|)assed.  It  enjoys 
on  this  account  a  widespiead  and  very 
enviable  reputation.  It  is  iqxm  the  thor- 
o  ighfarc  of  much  commerce  and  travel, 
as  yet  wholly  by  animal  transportation, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  reported 
in  the  national  census  of  18711  as  4765,  but 
it  is  believed  it  was  then  really  much 
larger,  and  that  it  is  now  not  less  than 
6500.  Of  these  fully  5500  are  persons  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  descent,  speaking 
the  Spanish  language,  the  balance  being 
mainly  Americans  and  Europeans—  the 
whole  population  being  diviefed  conven¬ 
tionally  into  two  classes,  the  “Mexican” 
or  Spanish-speaking  and  the  “American” 
or  English-speaking  people,  the  latter 
class  being  composed  really  of  a  majority 
of  foreign-born  persons,  among  them  a 
large  proitortiou  of  Jews.  The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1851  by  the  first  territorial 
legislature  assembled  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Sept.  9,  1850,  organizing  the 
territory,  but,  on  account  of  the  levy  and 
collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
city  government,  a  measure  then  entirely 
new  and  very  distasteful  to  the  people, 
the  succeeding  annual  legislati.r  j  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  repeal  the  charter.  The 
city  government,  therefore,  was  in  opera 
lion  but  one  year — and  the  first  and  hither¬ 
to  the  only  Mayor  Santa  Fe  ever  had  was 
the  one  elected  and  acting  under  that 
charter,  Mr.  Robert  Mesbit.  The  city 
was,  however,  thereafter  regularly  pro¬ 
vided  with  municipal  regulations  pre 
scribed  and  a  police  appointed. under  a 
law  of  the  legislature  by  the  Prefect  of 
I  Santa  Fe  county,  of  which  this  city  has 
always  been  the  capital,  the  police  being 
paid  from  the  county  funds.  The  matter 
is  now  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  county  supervisors  created  by  the 
twenty-second  legislature,  that  of  1875-6. 

Santa  Fe  is  known  in  the  old  records  of 
*  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  often 
found  referred  to  in  the  archives  of  the 
former  civil  governimmts  of  the  country 
as  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  Asis  ile 
Santa  Fe,  Saint  Francis  being  the  patron 
saint ;  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  Saint 
Francis’  Day,  October  4,  is  still  celebrated 
by  the  population,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  church,  by  illuminations  in  the  church 
(idilices,  the  streets  and  upon  the  house¬ 
tops,  and  with  high  mass  at  the  cathednd. 
Santa  Fe  is  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  Mexico, 
Colorado  and  Arizona.  There  are  in  the 
city  four  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  be¬ 
sides  another  extensive  and  handsoiuG 
edifice  in  cour.se  of  erection  during  the 
last  six  years.  There  is  one  Protestant 
Church  edifice,  that  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  have  a  resident  missionary  minister. 


asi  «.lo  also  the  Kpiscopalians,  though  these 
have  no  chuntli  eclilice.  The  Roman 
Catholie  Church  have  here  a  college  for 
boys  and  a  conventual  academy  for  girls, 
at  each  of  which  about  150  ])upils  attend 
from  all  i)art8  of  the  Territory. 

'I'lie  population  of  the  city,  not  ‘‘Ameri¬ 
cans,”  are  almost  without  any  exception 
Roman  Catholics.  The  city  contains  two 
national  banks,  each  having  $150,000  capi¬ 
tal,  the  only  oues  in  the  Territory.  Upon 
the  military  reserve  of  Fort  Marcy,  within 
the  city  north  and  northwest  of  the  plaza, 
the  government  has  some  excellent  build¬ 
ings  erected  for  military  olticesand  for  the 
residences  of  military  officers,  the  resi¬ 
dences  only  being  two  stories  high.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  stand  the 
ruins  of  two  unlinished  stone  buildings — 
tho  territorial  capitol  and  the  territorial 
penitentiary  Congress  having  failed 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  make  any 
approjiriation  to  complete  or  to  prosecute 
further  the  work  upon  them.  Adjoining 
these  to  the  northeast  is  the  Masonic  and 
1.  (.).  O.  F.  cemetery,  a  large  and  well 
cared  lor  burial  place  for  the  deceased  of 
those  fraternities  and  I'or  strangers.  To 
the  west  of  this  in  the  northwest  edge  of 
the  city  near  the  Catholic  church  of  Ro¬ 
sario  are  the  military  and  private  family 
cemeteries  adjoining  one  another.  The 
plaza  or  public  square  in  the  city  north  of 
the  river,  comprising  an  area  of  about  tw'o 
and  a  half  acres,  contains,  enclosed  with 
palings  inside  the  surrounding  streets,  a 
beautiful  park  of  trees  covering  an  area  of 
about  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  The  trees 
are  mainly  cottonwoods — the  eight  large 
ones  forming  the  extreme  north  tier  having 
been  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1844  by 
Maiiano  Martinez,  then  Governor  of  Now 
Mexico,  and  the  others  in  1863  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  citizens.  The  jilaza  is  sur¬ 
rounded  upon  the  east,  south  and  west 
sides  with  good  adobe  building.s,  the  prin- 
ciiial  mercantile  and  other  business  houses 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  north  side  stands 
the  old  government  “Palace,”  containing 
now  the  Governor’s  mansion,  the  Uniteil 
States  Designated  Depository,  the  United 
States  and  Territorial  court  rooms,  the 
legislative  halls,  the  Territorial  library 
and  the  Territorial  Attorney  General’s 
office. 

Santa  Fe,  from  the  time  the  Spaniards 
entered  and  occupied  the  country  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  prc'-’ent  day,  has  always  been  the 
political  and  military  cajiital  of  New 
Mexico,  which,  under  the  three  distinct 
nationalities  to  which  it  has  at  dilferent 
times  belonged,  has  always  constituted  a 
separate  political  organization, except  when 
for  a  short  time  in  18:i3-4  it  constituted 
with  Ghihuahua  and  Durango  one  of  the 
Mexican  Slates;  and  the  historic  old  “Pal¬ 
ace”  huilding  on  the  plaza  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  successively  as  his  ollicial  residence  , 
OV  the  haughty,  war-loving  (fovenior  and  ; 
Captain  General  under  Spain,  by  the  ' 
power-exentising  Civil  and  Military  Cover-  ' 
nor  and  Political  CVu'e/ under  Mexico,  and  [ 
now  by  the  statute-restricted  Governor 
under  the  United  States.  This  interesting 
old  building,  on  account  of  ihe  repairs  re- 
ix-atedly  made  ui>on  it  now-a days,  is  fast 
losing  itsanticpie  appearance  an<l  internal 
arrangements.  It  has  been  Ihe  scene  and 
the  w'itness  of  many  events  of  interest  and 
i  iq'HJi  t.ance,  the  recital  of  many  of  which 
would  to  us  of  to-day  seem  almost  ab.so- 
luiely  invicditjle.  In  it  lived  and  ruled  the 
SoaiiisU  (J.ioUiin  G  uieral,  so  remote  and 


inaccessible  from  the  viceroj’alty  at 
Mexico  that  he  was  in  effect  a  king, 
nominally  accountable  to  the  vicerojq  but 
practically  beyond  his  reach  and  control, 
and  wholly  irresponsible  directly  to  the 
people.  Eeiuall}'  independent  for  the  same  ^ 
reason  were  the  jVIexican  governors.  Here  * 
met  all  the  provincial,  territorial,  depart-  I 
mental  and  other  legislative  bodies  that  f 
have  ever  a.ssembled  at  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico.  Here  have  been  planned  all  the 
domestic  Indian  w'ars  and  measures  of  de¬ 
fence  against  foreign  invasion,  including 
as  the  most  noteworthy  the  Navajo  war  of 
■  1833  aiui  the  4’exan  invasion  of  1843,  th« 
j  American”  ot  1846,  and  the  Confederate 
of  1863.  Within  its  walls  w'as  imprisoneil 
in  180t)  the  American  explorer  Zebulon  M. 
Pike,  and  innumerable  state  prisoners  be¬ 
fore  and  since;  and  many  a  sentence  of 
death  has  been  pronounced  therein  and  the 
accused  torthwith  led  away  and  shot  at  the 
dictum  of  the  man  at  the  “Palace.”  It 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
government  house  with  all  its  branches  an¬ 
nexed.  It  was  such  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776,  wJien  the  American  Congress  at  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  pro¬ 
claimed  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  not 
then  but  now  embracing  it.  Indeed,  this 
old  edifice  has  a  history.  And  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  history  of  New 
Mexico,  so  is  the  history  of  the  “Palace” 
the  history  of  Santa  Fe. 

Santa  he  at  present  has  four  news¬ 
papers,  to  wit;— the  News,  Sam  Davis 
publisher,  and  the  Sentinel,  Williams  and 
Pegram  publishers— both  Democratic  in 
politics — the  New  Mexican  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  are  of  the  Republican  hue. 


T.40S  TO  SANTA  FE. 


Slgrlits  aii«l  Scenes  Along;  tlie  Road — 
Resniulsceiicea  of  lift  Carson  and 
Governor  Kent— The  Only  Indian 
Oovernor— How  Atfaira  Were  Con¬ 
ducted  Forty  Years  Ago. 

Santa  Fe,  January  13,  1878. 
Though  within  forty  miles  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  line,  the  newest  State  in  the  Union 
and  the  most  recently  populated, 

THE  TAO.S  VAIil.EY 

has  been  inhabited  by  white  men  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  Spaniards  having 
come  here  soon  after  arriving  at  Santa  Fe. 
How  long  it  has  been  an  actual  settle¬ 
ment  the  records  say  not,  and  I  will  not 
i-  presume  to  go  behind  the  returns.  It  is 
a  place  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  seeking  a  point  for  settlement.  ■ 
The  valley  is  low  and  is  well  protected  ! 
from  tho  rigor  of  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  : 
best  agricultural  districts  in  the  Rocky  , 
Mountain  region,  and  before  railroads 
were  built,  or  before  Colorado  had  dis-  ! 
covered  her  own  ability  to  produce  her 
own  food,  it  contributed  largely  fo  sup- 
plying  that  State  with  wheat,  corn,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  etc.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  yet  send  out  large  sup-  i 
plies  to  such  sections  as  the  ,San  Juan  and 
the  9an  Miguel.  I 

!  The  Taos  Valley  is  only  about  eight  by  i 
j  four  miles  in  dimensions,  but  it  opens  , 
j  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  all  of  which 
j  is  capable  of  producing  largely  in  an  ag- 
I  ncultural  w.ay.  The  principal  product  is 


wheat",  a  peculiarly  good  article  of  which 
is  grown.  Good  Indiau  corn  also  grows 
abundantly,  as  do  all  other  grains  and  all 
the  vegetables  produced  in  sections  of  the 
I  same  latitude  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 

1  The  people  are,  I  believe,  generally  self- 
supporting,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
poor  and  live  in  the  most  squalid  manner 
T,  however,  saw  them  at  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantage.  Last  year  the  grasshoppers 
ravaged  the  district  and  consumed  the 
crops  of  amaiority  of  the  people,  leaving 
I  them  in  destitute  circumstances.  The 
I  population  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
Mexican,  as  out  of  eight  thousand  people 
there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred 
who  are  n  t  of  Spanish  and  Indian  origin. 
As  may  reasonably  be  imagined,  the  val¬ 
ley  is  rather  thickly  inhabited.  The  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  villages  or  plazas,  and  there 
are  villages  on  every  hand,  containing 
from  a  hundred  to  three  thousand  people, 
the  last  figure  representing  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the  county 
seat.  Here  a  majority  of  the 
Americans  reside.  There  are  about 
twelve  business  houses,  and  perhaps  a 
majority  of  them  are  run  by  Americans. 
Mr.  Antonio  Joseph,  who  is  now  Judge 
of  the  Couniy  Court,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  a  previous  letter,  is  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  is  a  Portuguese  gentle¬ 
man,  but  was  t'oru  and  educated— and 
well  educated — in  this  country.  Mr.  P, 
M.  Prescott,  who  is  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  stage  line,  has  also  a  large  store 
here,  and  does  a  go<^d  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness,  The  hotel  is  kept  by  Mr,  Henry 
Dibbold,  w  JO  furnishes  reasonably  good 
accommodations.  Outside  of  Fernandez 
de  Taos,  there  are  the  Ranchos  de  Taos, 
Cardovas,  the  Pueblo  village,  and  many 
others  of  less  ira^rtance.  The  houses 
are  all  built  of  adobe,  and  present  a  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance. 

KIT  CARSON  AND  HIS  HOME. 

The  place  is  full*  of  historical  interest. 
Here  have  resided  some  of  the  characters 
of  their  time,  men  who  have  earned  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  Foremost  of  these 
stands  Kit  Carson,  the  renowned  scout, 
hunter  and  soldier,  who  has  probably 
furnished  more  material  for  the  romances 
of  the  day  than  any  man  whoever  hunted 
Indians  on  the  Western  plains,  or  closed 
with  bruin  in  the  Western  forests,-  Taos 
was  Kit’s  headquarters.  Tne  house 
in  which  he  resided  is  still 
standing,  and  is  pointed  out  to  tne 
curious  traveler  as  a  landmark  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  au  ordinary  adobe,  and 
presents  no  peculiar  points  of  interest 
outside  of  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that 
Carson  lived.  As  at  Taos  he  lived,  so  at 
Taos  his  remains  are  buried.  His  body 
now  reposes  in  the  Masonic  cemetery  by 
the  side  of  his  faithful  wife.  He  died  at 
Fort  Lyon,  in  Colorado,  in  1869,  I  think. 
His  wife  had  died  about  a  month  before 
his  demise,  and  it  was  l.is  request  that  he 
be  interred  in  the  cemetery  with  her,  a 
request  that  was  willingly  complied  with 
by  his  friends, 

THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR. 

Kit’s  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Cbaries 
Beut.the  first  American  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  who  made  his  home  at  Taos,  and 
who  met  a  most  violent  dea  h  here  in 
1847  or  1848.  Tho  natives,  becoming  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  tne  government  of  the  | 
United  States;  rose  in  rebellion  in  this  | 
section.  Governor  Bent  was  at  Santa  Fe  ! 
at  the  litife,  but,  believing  himself  safe,  i 
ventured  into  the  country  of  his  home, 

'  only  to  be  brutally  assassinated. 

A  MIXED  MASSACRE. 

This  insurrection  was  quelled  by  a  de-  , 
cisive  stroke  sooa  after  Governor  Bout’s  | 


death.  A  detachment  of  troops  under 
command  of  Captain  Davidson  marched 
upon  the  rebels,  consisting  of  Mexicans 
and  Pueblo  Indians.  They  found  the 
enemy  castled  in  an  old  adobe  church, 
which  threatened  to  prove  a  formidable 
fortification.  The  American  soldiers  had 
a  small  cannon,  but  ihe  balls  fell  flatly 
to  the  ground  after  striking  the  walls. 
Determined  not  to  be  outdone,  the  sol¬ 
diers  obtained  axes,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
being  denounced  as  sacrilegious,  cut 
through  the  walls  of  the  church.  Ah 
entrance  once  effected,  they  disposed  of 
the  insurrectionists  in  very  short  order. 
About  seventv-five  of  the  latter,  includ¬ 
ing  several  priests  who  were  said  to  be 
among  the  moat  troublesome  of  the 
enemies,  were  killed  outright,  many 
others  losing  their  lives  in  the  fighting 
retreat  which  ensued.  The  old  house  is 
still  standing,  and  tho  marks  of 
the  cannon  balls  are  yet  visible, 
as  are  also  tho  entrance  holes  of 
the  soldiery.  It  has  been  abandoned  as 
a  church.  The  Indiana  look  upon  it  td 
this  day  with  holy  horror,  keeping  as  far 
away  from  it  as  possible. 

Here  also  lived  Colonel  St.  Vrain  and 
many  other  noted  characters  of  the  old 
time,  and  of  whom  many  interesting  sto¬ 
ries  are  told  by  the  present  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  remember  and  delight  to 
talk  of  the  old  heroes. 

ON  THE  ROAD  SOUTH. 

The  coach  left  Taos  for  Santa  Fe  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night  landed  us  at  Santa  Fe. 

At  Cienegilla,  fifteen  miles  this  side  of 
Taos,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  is  first 
seen.  It  is  a  pretty  stream,  somewhat 
larger  tha  n  the  Platte  at  Denver — so  large, 
indeed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  ferry 
boat  in  crossing.  The  road  to  the  OJo 
Calieute  of  Rio  Arriba  county  crosses  here, 
and  the  ferry  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the 
river.  Upon  leaving  Cienegilla  the  road  i 
enters  a  beautiful  canyon,  through  which 
the  Rio  Grande  passes,  and  which  is 
I  about  seven  miles  long.  The  scen¬ 
ery  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  road  has  been  cut  out  of  the  hillside, 
but  it  is  smooth  and  devoid  of  steep  bills. 
The  river  is  frozen  over  at  many  points. 
But  where  a  place  can  be  found  contain¬ 
ing  no  ice,  ducks  abound  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Hundreds  might  have  been  killed 
from  the  top  of  the  stage  coach.  There 
are  a  great  many  and  very  fine  trout  in 
the  stream.  After  emerging  from  this 
canyon,  an  open  space  of  three  or  four 
miles  is  traversed,  including  the  town  of 
La  Joya  (the  hollow),  and  then  the  second 
canyon,  very  similar  to  the  first,  is  en¬ 
tered.  This  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Cut-throat  canyon  by  the  stage  driver, 
because  it  was  at  the  lower  end 
of  it  that  the  men  Mellen 
and  Moore  were  killed,  but  a  few  weeks 
since,  for  sixty-five  cents.  By  the  way, 
their  supposed  murderers  are  said  now  to 
be  iu  Taos.  Tne  Governor  has  offered  a 
reward  of  $500,  but,  though  there  can  be 
found  men  in  New  Mexico  who  will  mur¬ 
der  two  men  for  sixty-five  cents,  there 
are  none  who  care  to  arrest  these  murder- 
ers  for  $500.  Rather  strange  country, 
this.  I  was  shown  the  rocks  on  which 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  men  were  throwm, 
and  which  are  still  blood-stained. 

A  BLOODY  CHAPTER. 

There  are  very  few  miles  of  the  road 
along  here  which  have  not  seen  some 
tragedy,  and  many  of  the  places 
have  witnessed  war  on  quite  a 
large  scale.  Just  before  reaching 
Cienegilla  we  pass  the  very  spot  where  a 
large  number  of  United  States  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  their  conrades  defeated, 
fighting  the  Apache  Indians.  The  Apaches 
occasionally  come  in  here  now.  Only 
la^t  summer  they  went  to  a  house  owned 


by  Messrs.  McClure  and  Thotilpson,  wbo 
were  mining  in  tbe  viciflity,  and,  finding 
a  Mexican  there,  gave  him  a  sound 
thrashing.  They  told  him  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  their’s  and  that  his  masters  must 
get  out.  Mr.  McClure,  who  rode  down 
from  Taos  on  the  coach  I  came  on,  told  ' 
me  of  the  circumstance.  Instead  of 
getting  out  he  and  his  friends  “  per¬ 
suaded”  the  Indians  to  take  their 
departure.  At  La  Hoya  a  house  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  owner  of  which, 

I  having  completed  his  building,  sat  down 
land  drank  off  a  quart  of  whisky.  He  died. 

I  Plaza  de  Alcade,  the  county  seat  of  Rio 
'  Arriba  county,  has  a  population  of  800  or 
1,000.  It  also  has  its  history,  as  has 
Pojuache,  the  place  at  which  horses  are 
changed  the  last  time  before  entering 
Santa  Fe, 

PUEBLOS  BEDIVUS. 

I  came  near  forgetting  to  mention  San 
Juan,  aliother  Pilebio  village.  This  j 
place  is  about  forty  miles  from  Toas  and  ] 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  at  the  latter 
place,  but  is  built  and  governed  upon  the 
same  principles.  The  houses  are 

more  numerous  and  are  not  so 

large.  To  the  people  of  this  pueblo  is 
allotted  the  distinction  of  having  been  ; 
the  most  warlike  of  their  tribe.  Here 
originated  the  rebellion  of  1837,  in  which 
dissatisfied  Mexicans  and  Indians  took 
part  to  depose  Perez,  who  was  then  Gov-  i 
ernor  under  the  Mexican  regime.  Perez  , 
was  not  only  deposed,  but  was  killed  | 
near  Santa  Pe,  his  head  cut  off  and  car¬ 
ried  around  on  a  stake  and  his  body 
kicked  about  over  the  ground  for  days 
Perez  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  but  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  had  no  use  for 
such  a  man  at  that  day — only  forty 
years  ago.  Not  only  Perez  was 
killed,  but  bis  whole  ministry  as 
well  waB  treated  in  the  same  way.  When 
those  people  were  thus  done  away  with, 
one  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  the 
town  of  San  Juan,  was  declared  Governor 
— the  only  instance  of  an  Indian  ever  at¬ 
taining  any  position  of  much  responsl-  1 
bility.  But  his  reign  was  brief.  Manuel 
Armijo  was  proclaimed  ruler  by  another 
faction,  which  routed  Gonzales’  party, 
and  tlonzales  being  captured,  was  in  turn 
killed,  and  Armijo  declared  Governor.  ' 
Reads  like  a  French  revolution  !  Armijo 
was,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  last  Gov-  , 
ernor  under  Mexican  rule.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  dream  to-night  of  wars  and  assas¬ 
sinations;  so  I  will  change  the  subject. 
THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  STAGE  LINE. 

Every  thing  looks  peac'  able  and  quiet 
enough  now.  One  of  the  greatest  sur¬ 
prises  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  Colorado 
man  is  the  orchards  and  vineyards  which 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere  from  Ciene- 
!  gilla  south.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that 
this  new  stage  line  of  the  Southern  Stage 
and  Express  Company  opens  up  a  new 
and  yet  old  and  most  interesting  section  ; 
of  country — a  lino  which  ought,  for  this 
reason,  to  become  very  popular.  From 
the  newest  town  in  ihe  Union  to  the 
oldest,  through  Mexican,  American  and 
Indian  civilizations  of  the  rarest  types, 
over  historical  ground  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  splendid  scenery,  and  through 
a  good  agricultural  and  fruit  producing 
c  )unirv.  The  roads  are  as  good  as  could 
bo  expected,  in  many  places  as  level  as 
floors;  the  accommodations  along  the 
line  are  excellent  and  everything  is 
cheap.  A  dollar  and  a  half  pays  for 
lodging  and  two  meals  after  leaving 
i  Garland.  The  coaches  are  new  and  the 
stock  good.  Tbe  company  is  composed 
of  Messr:  .  Charles  Ruter,  G.  T.  Perre-  , 
noud,  F.  M.  Prescott  and  W.  P.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  ail  of  them  gentlemen  known  and 
esteorned  in  Colorailo  and  New  Mexico. 
Coaches  leave  Garland,  the  southwestern 


terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroad,  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings  and  return  on  alternate 
evenings.  They  go  to  Toas  from  Gar¬ 
land  one  day,  there  remain  for  the  night 
and  then  proceed  to  Santa  Fe  the  next, 
arriving  at  and  leaving  Santa  Fe  just  as 
they  arrive  at  and  leave  Garland.  The 
line  deserves  success.  Of  Santa  Fe  in 
“y  »ext.  Turn  Rule. 


I  The  idea  Hat  there  is  no  mineral  wealth 
in  New  Mexico  is  an  extremely  false  one. 
Iron  ore,  gypsum,  salt,  copper,  and  coal  exist  i 
in  vast  deposits  througliout  the  Territory. 
There  arc  broad  acres  of  salt  and  motinlaiim  " 
of  gypsum.  The  coal  beds  are  measured  by  ' 

,  tbe  degrees  of  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

'  These  minerals  have  not  been  considered 
1  valinibic  up  to  llie  present  time,  owing  ‘o 
!  tlie  isolated  condition  of  the  Territory.  But  ; 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  they 
will  be  of  greater  value  than  any  other.  ' 

There  is  hardly  a  gulch  in  the  Territory  j 
in  which  a  pan  will  not  show  the  color  oft 
gold.  The  placer  mines  are  known  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  ever  yet  discov-  1 
ered  in  the  llocky  Mountains.  The  great 
drawback  to  working  tliem  is  tbe  want  ot  wa¬ 
ter.  Trom  where  is  this  free  gold  in  the 
gulches  derived.  It  is  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  the  elements  from  the  lodes  in  the  . 
higher  mountains.  The  placrcs  here  are  not  j 
like  the  gold  stream  in  California.  Where-  ( 
ever  free  gold  is  found  in  a  gulch,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  has  been  washed  down  from  some  | 
higher  point.  Thorough  pro.specting  by  ex-  ' 
pcrieiiced  iiiiners  would  determine  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  h.dcs.  The  mother  veins  from 
which  such  extensive  deposits  of  free  gold 
are  derived  must  be  vastly  rich.  To  work 
them  would  require  machinery  but  not 
much  water.  AVherc  there  is  smoke  there  is 
firs  and  where  extensive  and  rich  placers 
exist  in  the  gulches  of  the  mountains,  there 
are  equally  as  extensive  .and  rich  veins,  j 
New  Mexico  will  yet  demonstrate  her  ability  j 
to  produce  gold  and  silver.  j 


The  Neiu  Mexican  learns  that  a  move 
has  been  quietly  going  on  of  late  for 
the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  north¬ 
western  New  Mexico,  adjoining  the 
San  Juan  mining  districts  in  south¬ 
western  Colorado.  Responsible  Chica¬ 
go  parties  have  become  interested  in 
the  organization  of  a  colony,  with  a 
view  to  settlement,  sometime  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  Articles  of 
incorporation  were  filed  in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  oflBce  some  time  in  January,  for 
,  a  turnpike  and  toll  road  company, 

I  from  Abiquiii  northwesterly,  via  Sil-  ; 
ver  Lake,  across  the  divide  and  down  i 
Caflou  Largo,  to  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
crossing  the  latter  near  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  de  Las  Animas ;  and  from 
thence  across  the  country  to  and  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  La  Plata  to  the  San 
Juan  mining  country  in  Colorado. 
Abiquin  is  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Chama,  about  j 
fifty  miles  northwesterly  from  Santa  ' 
Fe  and  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande. 


.N  80  TVE  SPEAK,  NOT  AS  PLEASING  MEN,  BUT  GOD,  "WHICH  TKIETH  OUB  HEARTa” 


A  DAY  IN  TRINIDAD. 


BY  H.  H. 

Not  the  Trinidad  which  is  made  out  of 
the  mud  of  the  Orinoco  River  and  lies  open 
to  the  ocean;  but  the  Trinidad  which  is 
snugged  away  in  a  corner  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  far  to  the  south,  in  Colorado— 
the  Trinidad  which  is  only  ten  years  old, 
and  yet  looks  venerable,  prematurely  aged, 
as  frontier  trading-posts  are  so  apt  to  look, 
especially  when  they  are  largely  built  of 
mud,  inhabited  by  Mexicans,  and  fortified 
by  mountains.  A  mountain-range  in  the 
background  seems  to  give  to  a  town  a  fine 
flavor  of  age.  It  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  arms 
to  a  family.  How  should  a  parvenue  pos¬ 
sess  a  mountain  which  dates  back  to  the 
Flood  or  earlier?  And  when  the  mountain 
is  crowned  with  a  massive  rock  citadel, 
such  as  crowns  the  Raton  Peak,  which  lies 
south  of  Trinidad,  the  flavor  of  antiquity  is 
hightened.  I  do  not  know  anywhere 
among  mountains,  in  Europe  or  America, 
such  a  citadel-crowned  peak  as  this.  To  a 
lover  of  mountains  it  is  worth  journeying 
to  see,  The  Peak  is  some  nine  thousand 
feet  high;  it  rises  abruptly  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  town,  which  lies  at  its  north¬ 
ern  base.  Its  top  is  of  bare  rock,  so  straight- 
walled,  square,  and  hewn  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  first  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  colos¬ 
sal  fortification.  Not  until  second  thoughts 
remind  you  that  its  bight  and  length  and 
breadth  are  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of 
feet  do  you  perceive  that  it  must  be  all 
mountain,  and  not  part  masonry. 

The  whole  outline  of  the  Peak,  witli  its 
square,  fort-like  crown,  is  singularly  like 
the  outline  of  the  famous  citadel-hill  of  Salz¬ 
burg.  If  Trinidad  ever  becomes  a  great 
city  and  crowds  up  densely  around  its 
mountain,  the  resemblance  will  be  still 
more  striking;  and  hosts  of  tourists  in  the 
summer  of-say  2200  A.  D.  will  be  sure  to 
say  80. 

It  -was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  first 
looked  up  at  thie  citadel.  1  had  wandered 
out  alone  for  my  first  view  of  the  town. 
Heavy  mists  left  from  a  night  of  storm 
were  still  clinging  on  all  the  mountain¬ 
sides.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  they  melted 
rapidly  and  floated  away,  revealing  the 
grand  peak,  wall  after  wall,  battlement  hy 
battlement.  When  only  a  few  floating 
wreaths  of  the  mist  were  left,  the  illusion  of 
the  fortification  was  still  more  perfect, 
i  The  airy  shreds  of  vapor  detached  them- 
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selves  from  points  of  rock  here  and 
there,  and  went  circling  off  in  the  air  and 
melting  into  nothing,  like  the  smoke  of  guns 
fired  from  ramparts  so  high  and  far  that  the 
sound  could  not  reach  one.  It  was  grand; 
and  I  stood  spellbound,  watching  it, 

“Is  that  really  only  the  natural  formation 
of  the  mountain?”  I  asked  of  a  shopkeeper, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  dry-goods  box  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
lunatic. 

“  Why,  yes,”  he  said.  “  What  did  ye 
take  it  for?”  ! 

I  replied,  with  some  embarrasspi^nt,  un-j 
der  his  gaze  of  conteihptuotR  wond^’,  That 
I  had  at  first  thought  it  must  be  an  old 
fortification. 

“  Did  ye  now,  really?”  he  said,  saunter¬ 
ing  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
looking  up  at  the  outlines  with  a  languid 
interest.  “Well.  I  donno  but  it  does  look 
TOine  like  a  fort.  Never  thought  on’t  be¬ 
fore.  though.  Come  to  look  at  it,  it  does 
look  considerable  as  if  ’twas  built  up  there,” 
rie  .continued,  growing  warmer  as  he  gazed. 

“  Ye  don’t  live  in  these  parts,  do  ye?” 

“  Oh!  no,”  I  replied. 

“  Thought  not,”  was  his  sententious  re¬ 
ply,  given  in  a  tone  as  if  that  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  my  mistaking  a  mountain 
for  a  fort. 

The  town  of  Trinidad  lies  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  only  twelve  miles  north  of  the  line 
between  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  Raton 
Range  is  one  of  the  myriad  spurs  of  the 
main  range,  and  runs  out  from  it  at  nearly 
a  right  angle,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the 
east.  The  River  Purgatoire  breaks  out  of 
the  mountains  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  ranges,  and  runs  some  hundred  miles 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  Arkansas 
River,  On  this  river  and  in  this  snug-fenced 
corner,  this  elbow  of  the  two  ranges,  the 
town  is  built.  In  the  old  days  (if  any  days 
of  the  new  days  of  our  new  country  are  to 
be  called  old)  Trinidad  was  a  center  of 
trade  from  Mexico,  from  the  North,  and 
from  the  vast  SotUhwest.  In  those  limes 
traders  journeyed  slowly  on  horseback  or 
in  great  white-covered  wagons  to  and  fro. 
Now  railroads  have  diverted  the  traffic  into 
other  directions.  From  the  north  one  can 
go  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
within  five  miles  of  Trinidad;  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  is  making  way  toward  Santa  Fe  as 
fast  as  possible,  will  be  within  forty  miles 
of  it  by  .Tilly  first. 

Still.  Trinidad  remains  a  trading-post,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  A  scattered  popu¬ 
lation  on  all  sides  of  it,  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles,  will  continue  to  come  twice 
a  year  to  Trinidad  for  its  supplies.  This 
population  is  largely  Mexican,  like  that  of 
the  town.  1  think  I  saw  in  the  streets 
three  Mexicans  for  one  American,  A  most 
picturesque  race  they  are.  too,  like  all  the 
gay.  idle,  southern  peoples.  Their  rich 
brown  skins,  their  shining  dark  eyes  and 
coal-black  hair,  their  smiles  and  their  white 
teeth,  their  movement,  their  attitudes,  and 
their  rags,  all  are  picturesque  and  full  of 
beauty.  And  as  for  their  atmosphere  of 
reposeful  leisure,  it  is  a  perpetual  lesson 
and  rebuke  to  the  bustling,  nervous  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

In  the  streets  of  Trinidad  they  make  a 
constant  succession  of  pictures,  which  an 
artist  might  study  to  good  purpose.  They 
are  squatting  on  sidewalks  or  doorsteps; 
standing  by  mules,  which  have  acquired 
the  same  expression  of  leisurely  quiet  as 
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their  masters;  they  are  gesticulating  with 
fire  and  grace,  and  chattering  in  the  soft 
Spanish  syllables,  whose  vowelcd  cadences 
areas  sweet  as  any  you  can  hear  in  Italy; 
they  are  a.sleep  in  the  sun,  anywhere  where 
the  drousy  fit  took  them;  they  are  idly 
offering  a  few  vegetables,  or  a  donkey,  or  a 
blanket  for  sale.  If  it  pleases  you,  they  sell, 
laughing;  if  it  does  not  please  you,  they  pass 
on,  laughing. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  another  side  of 
the  picture.  That  a  suddden  rage  in  a 
Mexican  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see;  and  that 
to  their  graceful  hands  a  blow  that  will  kill 
comes  as  easy  and  swift  as  any  of  the  lithe 
gestures  of  their  mirth.  But  this  is  hard  to 
believe,  when  one  has  seen  only  the  sunny 
side  of  their  natures. 

There  was  a  family  of  Mexican  paupers 
abroad  in  Trinidad  on  the  day  I  spent  there 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget;  a  man  with 
his  wife  and  baby.  The  man  was  blind,  the 
woman  was  young  and  pretty,  the  baby  was 
not  a  year  old.  It  wore  one  cotton  garment, 
made  after  the  fashion  of  a  night-shirt.  This 
was  snugly  gathered  up  in  a  small  bunch 
behind  and  tied  tight  "with  twine,  so  that  it 
projected  like  a  queer  sort  of  thick  docked 
tail.  When  the  little  creature  stood  up,  he 
was  naked  from.  hU  uio 

breasts.  Anything  droller  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  this  careful  removal  of  his 
one  garment  from  all  shadow  of  semblance 
of  protecting  him  either  from  cold  or  from  the 
gaze  of  men.  The  man  wore  a  white  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  trousers,  so  ragged  that  it  was 
a  marvel  they  held  together  at  all.  The 
woman  wore  a  single  garment  of  faded  pink 
calico,  also  ragged.  In  place  of  the  usual 
shawl,  which  all  Mexican  women  wear  over 
the  head,  she  wore  a  long  strip  of  some¬ 
thing  which  looked  like  very  poor  Turkish 
toweling.  She  wore  it  with  the  grace  of 
an  empress.  It  fell  on  either  side  of  her 
face  in  folds,  ever  changing,  never  slipping 
off.  She  did  not  touch  it  with  her  hand; 
it  was  not  fastened  anywhere.  She  stooped, 
picked  up  her  baby,  carried  it,  nursed  it. 
Never  once  did  the  graceful  scarf  fall  from 
her  head.  Her  husband  walked  by  her  side, 
leaning  one  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  sup¬ 
porting  himself  also  by  a  staff.  They  chatted 
and  laughed  like  children.  Presently  they 
went  into  a  shop,  and  I  followed  them. 
The  baby,  sitting  on  the  counter,  with  his 
queer  tail-piece  of  bunched-up  cotton  lying 
at  length  behind  him,  was  funnier  than 
ever,  as  he  hitched  himself  about,  using  his 
left  leg  as  a  propeller.  I  watched  with 
amazement  the  articles  the  woman  bought — 
cotton  cloth,  two  pieces  of  calico,  a  pair  of 
small  trousers,  a  hat.  Where  was  the  money 
with  which  these  half-naked  beggars  were 
to  pay?  The  shopkeeper  explained  the 
mystery.  They  received  from  the  county 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  in  scrip,  worth  about 
seven  and  a  half  in  money.  The  day  they 
received  this  money  they  always  came  to 
the  shop  and  spent  the  whole  of  it,  the  shop¬ 
keeper  said. 

•’  ^Vhatl  the  whole  of  it?”  I  said. 

“Yes,  every  cent!” 

“But  what  do  they  live  on  the  rest  oi 
the  mouth?” 

“Oh!  a  Mexican  can  live  on  nothing  at 
all.”  was  the  reply. 

“But  they  must  have  something'Jin  the 
shape  of  food,”  I  persisted. 

The  shopkeeper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“It  don’t  take  much  to  keep  a  Mexican. 
They  don’t  mind  going  without  food. 
Perhaps  he’s  got  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
and  people  give  them  something  now  and 


then.  But  they  can  go  without  eating  well 
enough.” 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  assertion  I  have 
heard  again  and  again  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican.  “Oh!  you  can’t  starve  a  Moxi- 
cun.”  “  Give  a  Mexican  one  pinon  tree,  and 
he’ll  live.  He'll  Uve  a  year  on  pinon  nuts,” 
is  often  said.  Yet  they  do  not  look  hag¬ 
gard  or  starved. 

“  Do  they  always  spend  the  whole  of  the 
seven  dollars  and  a  half?”  I  asked. 

“  Always,”  said  the  shopkeeper,  “every 
cent  of  it,  within  an  hour  after  they  get  it.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on 
the  woman  looked  eagerly  at  me.  and 
laughed  and  nodded.  She  was  pleased  as  a 
child  is  pleased  to  find  herself  the  subject  of 
discussion.  From  some  region,  os  unimagin¬ 
able  as  that  from  which  the  juggler  brings 
out  his  globes  of  gold-fish,  the  man  now 
produced  a  blanket.  It  could  not  have 
been  up  his  sleeves,  for  they  hung  in  tatters 
round  his  elbows;  but  somewhere  he  had 
it,  spread  it  on  the  floor,  knelt  down,  and 
proceeded,  in  his  blind,  fumblingway,  to  lay 
the  parcels  in  it.  They  made  a  big  load, 
which  he  lifted  to  liis  shoulders  with  some 
difficulty.  Then  he  felt  about  in  the  air  for 
his  wife’s  shoulder.  She  seized  hi.s  hand 
and  guided  it  to  the  spot  where  It  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  rest.  As  she  did  this,  she  looked 
at  me  and  smiled  with  an  expression  which 
was  touching  and  beautiful.  No  w’ords 
could  have  said  “I  love  him”  so  strongly 
as  did  the  mule  gesture  and  .smile. 

Walt."  said  the  shopkeeper.  And,  run¬ 
ning  up-stairs,  he  presently  returned,  bring- 
ing  two  pairs  of  partially  worn  trousers, 
which  he  added  to  their  store;  also  a  big 
handful  of  candies,  which  the  woman  took 
with  even  more  apparent  pleasure  than  she 
dill  the  clothing.  Then,  with  smiles  and 
soft  farewells,  full  of  thanks,  the  three  in¬ 
fants  took  their  departure.  1  watched  them 
till  they  were  out  of  sight.  They  sauntered 
slowly  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  still 
laughing  and  chattering  like  children;  the 
woman  now  and  then  looking  back  at  me. 


I  asked  her,  idly,  if  she  sold  much.  Her 
reply  struck  me  dumb  with  wonder. 

“Yes.  She  and  her  husband  together 
sold  generally  twenty  dollars'  worth  in  a 
day;  sometime  tiity,  sometime  fifty.  Make 
much  money:  much  people  buy.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  all  the  money?" 

I  said. 

She  laughed  roguishly.  “  Send  home. 
Not  keep  much  in  pocket.  Steal.  Send 
home  to  my  mother.  My  husband  send  to¬ 
day  five  bunder  dollar." 

If  this  thing  goes  on  and  the  Iroquois 
Nation  prospers  and  increases,  as  it  must, 
the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  bead- 
work  on  buckskin  and  red  flannel  will  be¬ 
come  as  characteristic  of  America  as  wood 
carving  is  of  the  Tyrol.  The  prospect  is 
appalfing.  And  the  thought  of  the  homes 
which  must  be  even  now  adorned  with 
these  monstrosities  is  sad.  Evidently  a  new 
chapter  might  be  well  added  to  the  labors 
of  the  Ladies’  Decorative  Art  Societies 
which  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country 
— missionarj'  work  among  the  civilized  Iro¬ 
quois  in  Canada. 

In  the  afternoon  heavy  storm-clouds  set¬ 
tled  down  on  the  main  range,  and  shut  the 
superb  snow-summits  from  our  sight.  Show¬ 
ers  dashed  down  into  the  river-bottoms,  and 
retreated  again,  like  skirmishing  foragers. 
Intervals  of  sunshine  between  them  showed 
the  trees  and  meadows  greener  and  fairer 
for  each  shower.  Trinidad  ought  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  become  one  of  the  well-known  and 
favorite  places  in  Colorado.  Its  climate  is 
softer  an<t  more  uniform  than  is  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state;  it  is  sheltered 
from  many  of  the  fierce  winds  which  in 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  arc  at  times 
torturing;  it  has  rich  bottom-lands,  where 
plentiful  crops  can  be  grown  without 
trouble;  and  it  has  within  easy  access  some 
of  the  grandest  views  in  Colorado.  If  it 
fails  of  prosperity  and  growth,  it  will  be  its 
own  fault. 

SOCIALISM  AND  COMMUNISM. 


A  group  of  Mexican  men.  seeing  me 
watching  these  beggars,  said  something 
among  themselves,  and  all  burst  into  a 
laugh.  One  of  them,  lying  at  full  length 

rcatioff  on  a  ruffled 

pink  calico  pillow,  raised  himself  lazily, 
peered  at  me  over  the  wagon  edge,  then 
looked  after  the  retreating  beggars,  and, 
laughing  contemptuously,  said  something, 
which  it  was  no  doubt  fortunate  I  did  not 
understand.  By  this  time  it  was  noon,  and 
the  bustling  little  street  lulled  and  stilled  as 
if  by  magic.  I  counted  twenty  Mexicans 
lying  at  full  length,  either  in  wagons  or  on 
shady  comers.  As  for  those  who  were 
sitting  or  squatting,  it  would  have  been 
troublesome  to  have  counted  them.  Perched 
on  bits  of  low  adobe  wall  here  and  there;  sit¬ 
ting  nonchalantly  on  edges  of  sidewalks,  with 
their  feel  in  the  gutter— half  of  them  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
their  eyes  open  apparently  not  seeing  any¬ 
thing— they  looked  as  assured  of  all  advan¬ 
tages  as  constitutional  monarchs.  That  is 
precisely  wliat  they  are,  and  what  any  one 
may  be  who  has  the  gift  of  creating  his 
own  kingdom  as  easily  as  they.  Now  and 
then  there  is  one  who  has  ambition,  energy, 
and  tlirift  ;  but  there  is  usually  to  be  seen  in 
the  faces  of  such  traces  of  the  mixture  of 
some  other  blood.  Such  an  one  is  Benitez, 
the  jeweler,  whose  shop  is  one  of  the 
places  all  travelers  visiting  Trinidad  must 
see.  Benitez  has  workmen  who  can  twist 
and  twine  fine  gold  wire  as  deftly  as  if  they 
had  been  born  on  the  Riviera  and  kept 
booths  in  the  streets  of  Genoa.  Benitez 
himself  is  ’  most  skilled  of  them  all. 
How  did  it  come  about  that  these  native 
Mexicans  make  filigree  gold  work  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  designs  as  the  Genoese? 
When  I  asked  Benitez  how  they  had  learned 
it.  he  replied  simply  that  the  Mexicans  had 
always  known  it;  which  so  covered  the 
ground  that  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  to  ask. 

Sitting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Benitez's 
shop  was  the  ubiquitous  Canadian  Indian 
woman,  with  her  basket  of  bead-work.  Is 
there  a  wild  she  has  not  penetrated?  And 
what  does  become  of  all  the  piucu.shions 
she  sells?  This  one  was  a  soft-eyed,  low- 
voiced  Iroquois  woman,  as  dark  as  the 
Mexicans  and  with  a  similar  grace  of 
movement.  She  had  come  from  Montreal 
to  Colorado,  selling  her  goods  all  the  way. 


XVIT. 

SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY  SINCE 
LA8SALLE, 

BY  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEV,  D.D..  LL.D. 

After  Lassalle's  death  the  election  of 
persons  of  much  less  importance  to  the 
olfice  of  president  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Union,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Countess  of 
Hatzfeld.  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Union  were  divided  into  two  factions,  re¬ 
tarded  its  progress;  but  the  choice  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Schweitzer,  in  18(37,  brought  back  a 
hope  of  prosperity.  He  was  from  Frank¬ 
fort.  had  studied  law,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Social  Democrat,  the  organ  of  the  Union. 
Mehiing,  in  his  “German  Social  Democ¬ 
racy,"  calls  him  “a  voluptuary,  full  of 
esprit,  who  was  too  prudent  and  of  too 
strong  a  character  to  waste  himself  wholly 
in  sensual  pleasure.”  He  had  during  his 
five  years  of  official  connection  with  the 
Union  enemies  within  and  without  its  pale. 
The  friends  of  the  International  in  Ger¬ 
many  felt  that  their  time  was  come  to  unite 
all  the  Socialists  of  that  race  under  one 
banner.  They  professed  to  suspect  him  of 
being  in  secret  understanding  with  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Prussia;  and  his  political  views, 
favoring  the  centralization  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  1867.  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  of  German  Internationalists,  such 
ns  Liebknecht  and  Bebel.  This  faction 
first  managed  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  Union,  so  as  to  abridge  the  power  of  its 
president;  but  when  Schweitzer  persuaded 
the  members  to  put  things  in  their  old 
place  again,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Hatzfeld  faction,  a  new  organization, 
outside  of  the  Union  and  antagonistic  to  it, 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  At  a  general 
assembly  Liebknecht  declared  that  Schweit¬ 
zer  must  be  got  rid  of,  as  one  who  was 
seeking,  in  the  interests  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  to  prevent  united  action 
among  the  workingmen.  In  a  Congress 
summoned  by  the  International  party,  and 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Union  were 
invited,  after  violent  disputes,  the  “  Social 
Democratic  Workingmen’s  Party”  was 
founded  by  Liebknecht  and  his  friends,  in 
August,  1869.  In  the  other  organization 
Schweitzer  held  his  own  for  several  years. 
One  of  his  plans  was  to  build  up  a  general 
system  of  Irades-unions.  and  thus  to  en- 
I  courage  strikes.  These  differed  from  Las- 
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M.  Itoberts  to  visit  Ocate  and  pfeac^i 
the  gospel  to  himself,  family  and 
neighbors.  The  elder  replied  that 
they  would  eome  after  harvest.  Mr. 
Mais,  thinking  the  time  too  long,  visit¬ 
ed  Taos  personally  to  hear  the  gospel 
for  himself.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  Mr.  Roberts  to  visit  Ocate  on  the 
13th  of  October. 

Accordingly,  on  that  date,  Rev.  Mr. 
Roberts,  accompanied  by  Elder  Mon- 
dragOn  and  Antonio  Vigil,  visited 
Ocate,  forty  miles’  distant,  arriving  at 
5  P.  M.  After  supper  a  congregation 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mais, 
for  preaching  ;  after  which  there  was 
a  free  conversation  concerning  the 
true  religion,  which  continued  until 
1  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day  there  were  farther 
services,  attended  by  an  earnest  con¬ 
gregation.  On  Sabbath  there  were 
three  services.  At  the  close  of  the  | 
second  service,  all  who  desired  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  of  re¬ 
nouncing  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church,  were  carefully  examined,  as  to 
their  motives  in  asking  for  a  Presby¬ 
terian  organization.  They  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  truth  as  chil¬ 
dren.  One  was  counseled  to  delay  a 
few  weeks.  During  the  examinations 
night  came  on,  and  further  examina- 
tions  were  postponed  two  weeks.  The 
church  was  then  organized,  October 
15,  1870,  with  twenty-five  members. 
Felix  Mais  and  Casimino  Espinoso, 
ruling  elders. 


Ajau-iea  oy  K6V.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson. 


tTonderful  Revelations  as  to  the  Degradatioa  of 
Women  on  the  Frontier. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Denver.  Colorado,  a 

Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  on  the  Irontiers, 
delivered  an  address  at  4  o’clock  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  lecture  room  of  tha  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (Rev.  Dr. i  11.  D.  Ganso,  pastor), 
corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Lucas  place. 
Tha  address,  which  was  very  interesting,  was 
more  especially  intended  for  the  ladies  connected 
with  the  various  Presbyterian  Churches  of  St. 
Louis,  with  the  view  of  awakening  a  lively  in¬ 


terest  in  the  Home  Missionary  cause,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  me  degradation  of 
heathen  women  of  the  United  Slates, 
csncciullv  on  the  borders  of  American  civili- 
italion.  New  Mexico,  the  Indian  Nation,  Arizona, 
the  Vztecs,  Utah  and  Ala.ska  being  pariiculuriy 
mentioned.  Owing  to  Ibo  rain  there  were  hut 
tneniy  ladies,  two  ministers,  two  laymen  and  two 
renortors  present.  The  speaker  liopod  at  same 
future  time  to  address  a  lariter  audience. 


The  services  were  opened  by  singing  hymn  18,  i 
••Rescue  the  Perishinsr,”  aud prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. ; 
Ganse.  ; 

The  lecturer  said  that  tiUhough  there  were  not : 
many  present,  he  hoped  t’hose  who  were  on  hand  , 
would  diiruse  the  inforiuatiou  he  should  impart  as  I 
widely  as  possible.  , 

REV.  MR.  JACKSOV 

then  spoke  of  the  paucity  of  church  privileges  on 
the  borders,  and  said  there  were  thousands  of 
families  who  can  not  liear  a  sermon  or  attend 
church  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  year, 
simply  because  there  was  no  church  within  reach 
for  them  to  attend.  You  can  not  conceive  the 
loneliness  and  heartsickness  consequent  ujion  i 
being  denied  these  gospel  privilege's.  In  ihe 
Southern  part  of  Colorado  he  attended  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Church, 
and  went  home  with  a^lady  to  dine  at  her  ranch, 
where  slie  had  lived  for  sixteen  years.  As  years 
rolled  on,  and  child  after  child  was  added  to  her 
flock,  her  heart  sank  within  her  because 
there  was  no  church  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend,  ana  therefore  her  darlings  could  not 
be  properly  trained  to  love  aud  servo 
the  Lord.  She  said  that  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tiion,  she  felt  as  though  she  could  willingly  lay 
them  away  to  rest  in  their  coffins  while  young, 
rather  than  have  them  grow  up  in  the  ignorance 
they  were  compelled  lo  endure.  Thus  it  was 
evident  to  be  seen  that  when  you  send  a  min¬ 
ister  or  establish  a  church  out  there,  you  are 
directly  aiding  and  benetiung  the  Christian 
woman  of  the  frontier,  and  providing  the  means 
of  giving  their  children  a  Christian  education. 

Degraded  heathen  women.  By  this  term  I 
mean  precisely  what  you  mean  when  you  speak 
of  the  female  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  A 
number  of  the  old  mission  churches  m  the  far 
West  and  Soueiiwest  were  established  by  iho 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions, and  are  still  sustained 
by  them,  but  they  are  few  aud  far  between.  The 
'  new  ones  are  under  tha  auspices  «f  the  Home 
[  Mission  Board. 

I  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY 

the  women  do  nearly  uli  the  work;  they  pack  the 
hay  for  the  animals,  the  wood  for  fuel,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  on  their  backs,  work  in  the 
fields,  etc.,  and  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
change  their  places  of  residetice  the  husbands,  or 
.  “lords,”  shoulder  their  rifles  and  start  off,  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  women  the  task  of  taking  down  their 
lodges,  pack  them  cn  to  the  backs  of  mules  or 
ponies,  and  then,  with  a  load  of  fifty  or  sixtv 
pounds  on  their  own  backs,  trudge  along  after 
their  lords  and  masters.  These  women  ail  have 
immortal  souls  to  save,  and  souietiiing  shouiu  be 
done  to  elevate  their  condition. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  such  a  thing  as 
chastity  m  a  female  of  twelve  years  aud  upwards 
is  not  known.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  moth¬ 
ers  to  sell  their  daughters  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  to  such  traders  or  trappers  as  come  along 
and  desire  to  remain  for  a  few  months,  the  girls 
to  actin  all  the  capacities  of  wives  to  these  men 
for  tho  lime  being,  and  when  they  leave,  the 
same  thing  is  repeated  with  the  next  men  who 
come  along.  There  is  not  one  out  of  10.000  of 
these  women  that  can  read  or  write.  Certainly 
something  should  bo  done  for  those  poorignoraut 
women. 

In  Alaska  matters  are  in  a  scarcely  better  con¬ 
dition.  Mrs.  A.  b.  McFarland  is  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  woman  there,  and  she  has  only 
been  there  a  short  tune. 

IN  THE  AZTEO  COUNTRY, 
where,  in  ]640.  the  explorers  of  this  country 
found  wonderful  stone  buildings  from  two  to  six 
stories  iiigh,  lUe  women  are  in  a  complete  state 
of  hcaihcni.sm.  To  be  sure,  they  are  comfort¬ 
ably  fed  and  clothed,  but  they  still  continue  to 
worship  idols  made  of  wood  aud  clay,  specimens 
of  which  are  here  exhibited.  When  they  wish  to  ' 
pray,  they  lake  one  of  these  idols  and  attach  toil 
a  feather  of  a  turkey,  an  eagie  or  of  some  other 
bird  which  is  considered  sacred,  and  place  it  in  a 
corn-field.  This  is  a  praver  for  a  good  crop  oi 
corn.  If  it  is  a  good  crop  of  grass  that  is 
desired,  tho  same  thing  is  placed  in  a  grass- 
field. 


Grant,  while  he  was  President*  under  the  charge 
of  the  I’resbylerian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  surely  the  work  should  bo  thoroughly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  The  natives  are  also  greatly  given  to 
fetish  worship,  incantations  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease.  Of  course,  these  fail.  Lust 
summer  the  country  was  scourged  with  small  pox 
to  such  an  extent  that  almost  the  entire  child 
population  was  swept  away.  And  thus  they  have 
been  left  for  years,  to  go  down  to  death,  with 
no  outstretched  hand  to  save  them;  no 
Christian  women  to  talk  to  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  them  and  show  tuem 
their  error.  There  are  now  twenty-five  villages 
of  Aztecs,  and ,  in  alt  of  these,  only  three  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  missionaries.  Tho  Christian  women  of 
Hus  country  should  organize  and  endeavor  to  res¬ 
cue  these  poor  deluded  sisters  from  their  uresent 
Buperstiiion  and  ignorance.  Roman  Catholic 
symbols  are  quite  plentiful,  but,  owing  to  the  i"- 


nortince  of  the  ucople,  they  have  lost  sii;ht  of  the 
true  object  of  the  symbols,  and  worship  the  latter 
only.  1  haye  known  of  women  crawling  over 
Helds  of  prickly  cactus  on  their  bare  knees  to¬ 
wards  an  image  of  Christ,  a  Ions:  distance  away, 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
sharp  thorns. 

UTAH  AND  ns  MOKMONI8M 
was  the  next  Territory  spoken  of.  The  speaker, 
however,  before  entering  upon  his  address  took 
the  precaution  to  request  the  re¬ 
porters  to  refrain  frpm  reporting  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  Utah,  as  it  would  only  result  in  the 
additional  persecution  of  the  few  missionaries 
now  out  there.  He  said  the  ftJormon  authorities 
have  everything  in  their  own  power, and  allhough 
the  United  States  Uoverniiieut  is  ostensibly  rec¬ 
ognized,  it  is  only  for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding 
trouble.  In  the  practical,  every-day  working,  | 
however,  nearly  everythinir  has  to  bow  to  the  I 
swayof  illormouisra, 

Ko  man,  particularly  a  missionary  or  a  Gentile, 

IS  permitted  to  converse  with  any  one  of  the  two 
or  twenty  wives  of  a  Mormon.  Good  Christian 
missionary  women,  however,  could  be  made  most 
useful,  as  they  would  bo  allowed  to  associate 
with  these  Mormon  women,  and  thus,  in  time,  ’ 
reclaim  them,  or  at  least  be  the  means  of  rescu¬ 
ing  thousands  of  girls  from  the  life  of  degradation 
in  which  their  mothers  now  live. 

WOMEN  MISSIONARIES 

are  the  only  ones  who  can  reach  the  women  of 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the  Aztec  peo¬ 
ple.  Already  there  are  some  female  missionaries, 
and  many  more  applicants,  but  they  can  only  be 
sent  as  fast  as  funds  cau  be  obtained  for  their 
support,  and  the  raising  of  these  funds  is  what  is 
desired  to  be  accomplished.  It  costs  $300  a  year 
to  send  and  support  a  lady  missionary  in  Utah, 
.and  about  $500  a  year  for  each  one  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Alaska.  The  British  women  are 
taking  this  matter  in  h.and  for  the  women  of  East 
I  India,  and  can  you  not  do  something  for  the  de- 
I  graded  women  of  our  own  country? 

Mr.  J.ackson  then  pronounced  a  benediction, 
after  which  those  present  examined  the  curious 
Indian  and  Aztec  relics  he  had,  and  also  a  ■=» WP • 

I  her  of  photographs  of  diflCerent  objects  of  iiUeSst 
at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

During  the  address  of  the  reverend  gentTeman 
he  related  several  personal  incidents  which  are 
almost  too  disgusting  to  be  published,  although 
they  were  clothed  in  refined  language  and  the  ■ 
speaker  vouched  for  their  truthfulness. 

- o - 

—  -^roMilngr  Waterlew*  PlalDS  | 
—Border  Feiide. 


T,  F.  SALT,  M.  D. 


Leaving  Denver,  Feb.  4,  we  arrived 
in  Las  Vegas  for  breakfast,  on  the  6tb. 

.  Kev.  J.  A.  Annin  very  kindly  enter¬ 
tained  us  over  Sabbath.  I  preached 
twice  for  him.  I  found  him  very  much 
encouraged  with  some  parts  of  his 
field.  His  daughters  are  doing  an  ex- 
|cellent  work  in  the  school; 

Having  a  team  for  $5  per  day,  and 
promising  to  pay  all  expenses,  we  start¬ 
ed  for  Lincoln  via  Anton  Chico  (Little 
A.nthony),  Alkaline  Hole  and  Fort 
Stanton.  From  Anton  Chico  we  haul- 
;  ed  five  gallons  of  water  along,  and  then 
bought  for  ourselves  and  mules  as  we 
could  get  it.  Although  snow  is  cold, 
it  was  not  without  its  blessings  for  us. 
We  melted  it  to  make  our  coffee  and 
to  water  our  mules.  The  wolves  were 
very  bold  at  times,  stood  near  by,  and 
looked  us  in  the  face. 

■  In  Fort  Stanton  we  were  taken  care 
of  by  Major  Dowley,  and  it  cost  us 
nothing  for  ourselves  and  a  moderate 
sum  for  our  team  and  driver. 

Lincoln  is  nine  miles  from  Fort 


Stanton,  a  country  town  of  two  or 
three  hundred  people — partly  Ameri¬ 
can  and  partly  Mexican.  When  we 
arrived  in  Lincoln  we  were  halted  by 
armed  men  just  at  the  house  we  wished 
to  stop  at.  They  did  not  intend  to  in¬ 
jure  us,  but  were  looking  for  a  murder¬ 
er.  A  John  H.  Lunstall  had  been 
brutally  killed.  He  was  shot  twice  and 
j  his  skull  was  broken  in.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England,  where  his  parents  now 
live  5  also  three  sisters.  My  first  duty 
was  a  funeral  duty.  A  great  many  of 
the  citizens  were  at  the  funeral.  My 
sermon  was  interpreted  into  the  Span¬ 
ish.  It  would  fill  a  volume  if  all  was 
I  recorded  which  took  place  since  my 
arrival.  The  military  were  ordered  out 
to  stand  between  the  two  parties.  My 
family  were  in  a  house  which  was  guard¬ 
ed  from  the  house-top.  There  are  yet 
guards  in  the  house,  and  men  are  sleep- 
|ing  on  their  arras.  We  feel  that  God 
is  down  here,  although  some  people  call 
I  this  the  “devil’s  own  land.” 

I  Yesterday  I  organized  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath-school  ever  held  in  Lincoln.  Twen¬ 
ty  present — fifteen  of  them  being  adults. 
We  held  our  meeting  in  Mr.  A.  A. 
MeSween’s  parlor  and  used  his  organ. 
His  life,  is  threatened,  but  I  believe 
that  God  has  a  great  work  for  him  to 
do  yet.  This  is  a  point  far  removed 
from  any  school  or  church,  and  just  the 
kind  of  place  our  services  are  needed.' 

If  my  life  is  spared  you  will  hear 
from  me  again. 

Lincoln,  New  Mexico,  Feb.  25, 1878. 

MEXICAN  pYcDLURITIES.  = 


Som8tliing,,Al3.o^;-tli6'Wople  and 
Living. 

Tlie  Mexican  Central  llailroail. 
Limited. 


The  Progress  Making  iii  Its  Construction. 


From  the  Boston  Herald. 

Some  two  months  ago  the  Herald  published  j 
the  substance  of  a  private  letter  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  City  of  Mexico  connected  with 
the  Mexican  Central  railroad,  which  created  a 
lively  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  country,  many 
persons  in  Massachusetts  and  even  beyond, 
charmed  by  the  description  of  the  climate  and 
prospects  of  fortune  making,  being  evidently 
anxious  to  go  to  the  laud  of  the  Aztecs  and 


grow  up  with  the  new  Mexican  country  which 
the  couBtr  action  of  railroads  seoia  to  promise. 
The  same  gentleman,  in  another  letter  dated 
Mexico,  November  2,  says  of  the  curiosity  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  first  epistle: 

“I  should  sincerely  object  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  enticing  New  England’s ‘float 
ing’  population  to  Mexico.  Only  think  what 
astonishment  would  be  theirs  on  arriving  here 
and  finding  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  for 
a  living!  *  *  *  In  mentioning  the  wages 

which  first- class  men  receive  here,  I  forgot  to 
mention  one  thing  v/hieh  would  put  a  damper 
upon  their  hopes  to  make  fortunes  here  in  six 
months,  or  even  one  year,  and  that  was  the 
great  expense  of  living.  When  I  left  Boston  I 
had  an  idea  that  living  was  cheap  in 
Mexico,  but  how  sadly  were  my  hopes 
blasted!  There  is  nothing  cheap  here  ex¬ 
cept  dirt,  tortillas  (the  Mexican  corn 
bread)  and  fruit.  The  natural  products  of  the 
country  are  innumerable,  but,  owing  to  lack 
of  manufactories,  the  groat  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  obstacles,  even  the  home  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  people  are  dear.  You  might  say 
that  nearly  everything  which, is  required  for 
comfort  is  imported,  and  most  of  that  which  is 
manufactured  here  is  of  a  common  kind,  used 
principally  by  the  lower  classes.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this,  as  the  Mex¬ 
ican  people  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  inge-  I 
nuity.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  many  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  marvellous  for  their  nicety,  and 
it  is  really  remarkable  what  fine  work  they  do 
with  rude  tools  and  no  modern  conveniences 
to  help  them  along. 

THEIB  SILVEB  WORK  IS  BEAUTIFUL, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  you  lo  some  of  their 
little  dingy  shops  and  feast  your  eyes  upon 
the  nne  asBortmeits  of  jewelry,  card  cases,, 
napkin  rings,  pins,  silver-mounted  saddles,! 
bridles,  etc.,  all  done  by  hand  or  very  rude 
machinery,  but  rivalling  in  fineness  anything 
we  have  at  home.  The  exceptions,  however, 
are  not  among  the  living  expense  items,  ano 
when  you  consider  that  the  import  duties  ar^ 
enormous,  being  from  5  to  60  cents  per  kilo¬ 
gramme  on  provisions,  and  60  to  150  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  clothing,  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  (.he  expense  of  such  articles.  For 
boarding  ij  coals  $25  a  month  for  two  meals 
per  day  at  an  ordinary  restaurant,  and  first- 
class  from  foO  to  |75.  A  fair  room  can  be  ob- 
obtalned  for  $25  a  month— fleas  and  bedbugs 
being  not  considered  in  the  price.  *CaDdlee, 
soap,  etc.,  extra,  say  $2,  and  washing  $0  per 
month;  waiters  and  porters  (iheso  have  to  b« 
paid,  or  you  suffer  at  meala  and  get  locked  out 
in  case  you  don’t  get  home  before  11  o’clock), 
say  $2;  hair  cutting,  baths,  etc.,  $5;  making  a 
total  of  $66  a  month  for  a  single  man,  actual 
‘bed-rock’  living  expenses,  no  ‘lemonades,’  no 
theaters,  no  car  fares:  in  fact,  nothing  that  ia 
not  necessary  lo  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
You  would  express  disgust  at  the  ‘comforts’  to 
be  obtained  at  that  price,  and,  when  you  com¬ 
mence  to  buy  clothing,  or  attempt  beeping 
house,  you  would  exclaim  (a  la  Hancock): 
‘Great  Scott,  can  I  endure  all  this?’ 

The  people  who  built  the  ancient  city  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  wealth 
was  tw  be  their  portion  during  all  time,  for  the  i 
houses  are  constructed  on  a  scale  approaching 
to  that  which  I  Imagine  must  have  been  that  1 
of  ancient  Venice,  making  economical  house¬ 
keeping  impossible.  They  are  all  large  and 
inconvenient,  requiring  several  servants,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  filth  and  dirt  they  bring, 
will  break  your  crockery,  eat  you  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  steal  what  there  may  be  left. 
The  other  annoyances  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  For  $200  per  mouth  tv70  people, 
with  no  very  extravagant  ideas,  can  get  along 
quite  comfortably  by  boarding,  but  can  never 
lay  up  a  cent. 

THESE  ABE  FACTS,  ' 

and,  I  hope,  will  serve  to  quiet  some  of  the 
mauy  wUo  tUluk,  like  the  Irishman,  ‘that  mo¬ 


ney  is  to  be  picked  up  in  the  st^t  here.  All 
this,  however,  la  going  to  be  transformed 
when  the  Central  g»“fl  a  through  train  to  New 
York,  and  Mexico  will  hardly  know  herself  in 
the  new  raimeht  with  which  she  will  bo 
clothed  under  the  force  and  energy  of  the 
thousands  of  thrifty  farmers  and  miners  who 
will  occupy  her  now  uncultivated  plains  and 
mountains.  The  great  cry  has  been  that  rail¬ 
road  connection  with  the  United  States  would 
diminish  her  bovver  and  make  us  stronger  in 
the  desire  to  get  possession  of  her  territory; 
but  I  believe  the  government  and  people  of 
Mexico  are  beginning  to  understand  that  rail¬ 
roads  mean  strength;  that,  by  bring  her  north¬ 
ern  States  into  close  communication  with  the 
central  government,  revolutions  are  au  impossi¬ 
bility;  and,  also,  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  their  country.  As  railroad  building 
progresses  she  will  iierceive  the  many  benefits 
arising  therefrom,  and  I  believe  long  before 
we  get  to  El  Paso  a  cnange  will  take  place,  and 
we  shall  find  hearty  co-operation  in  every  state 
instead  of  petty  annoyances.  Those  people 
who  have  predicted  failure  to  this  enterprise 
and  laughed  at  the  investment  will  yet  see  the 
time  when  they  will  be  hanging  around  a  bro¬ 
ker’s  office  trying  to  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock 
at  a  good  smart  percentage  above  par.  Within 
the  next  ten  years,  I  prophesy  a  wonderful 
change  in  Mexico  under  the  advantage  of  rail¬ 
roads.  The  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  now 
unoccupied,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  culti¬ 
vate.  them,  will  be  teeming  with  vegetation  un¬ 
der  the  energy  of  thrifty  farmers.  The  people 
now  groveling  in  ignorance,  laziness  and  all 
sorts  of  vices,  will  be  induced  to  work  more  by 
receiving  better  wages  and  gradually  becoming 
more  civilized  by  understanding  that  such 
things  as  law  and  order  exist,  as  ihey  will  do 
when  the  government  can  communicate  quick¬ 
ly  with  all  its  provinces. 

THE  CENTRAL  IS  RAPIDLY  ADVANCING 


Iw  uoiiuwara,  ana  it  is  expected  to  op6u 

the  first  section  for  traffic  early  in  February 
This  section  will  bo  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
/ula,  a  distance  of  about  six.y  miles  The 
station  grounds  in  Mexico  at  Buena  Vistiftiave 
been  purchased,  and  the  passenger  and  freight 
depots,  machine  shops  and  round  house  are 
well  under  way-  These  buildings  will  be  of 
stone^^tepitatH’),  large  aisd  roomy,  and  quite 
an  addition  to  Mexico.  The  track  ia  now  com¬ 
pleted  to  Tialuepantla  river,  about  twelve  mites 
out,  and  work  on  it  is  pushed  as  rapidly  for¬ 
ward  as  it  is  possible  to  build  bridges  and  cul- 
verts,  which  latter  work  is  a  serious  thing  to  per- 
roina,  as  the  valley  of  Mexico  is  full  of  small 
flitches,  some  of  which  never  see  any  water 
knd  are  of  no  use  whatever.  Still  the  owners 
irefuse  to  allow  them  to  be  filled  up,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  construct  bridges  or  culverts  at 
finish  .At  one  small  ditch  just  out- 

<t ho  None  Alco’)  we  were  stopiied 
by  Older  of  the  judge,’ cm  account  of  some 
law  which  provided,  that  no  bridge  should  be 
hm’u  ditches,  they  having  been 

Dui.t  to  protect  the  customs  department 
agaireet  smuggling.  Notwithotanding  theao- 
proval  of  our  line,  aed  the  authority  to  build, 
w«  were  delayed  over  five  weeks  at  that  point, 
before  getting  the  pei  jttission  to  bridge  it.  and 
across  .the  place  anywhere, 
xnisisbiit  oue  of  the  numerous  similar  an¬ 
noyances  to  which  we  are  obliged  tosub- 

iJetiiug  out- 

f5  valley,  after  which  there 

trouble  It  is  a  singii- 
tar  fact  that  the  people  living  around  the 
inwf  capital  or  this  country,  are  the 

most  Ignorant,  stupid  aud  narrow-minded  to 

place  dug,  probably,  J.OO  years  ago, 

ineists  upon  having  a  fine  stone  a^jbway  con-  j 

j  structed,  because  his  great-great-grandfather 
I  made  the  ditch,  and  can’t  have  it  filled  up. 
notwithsiandiug  there  has  not  been  a  drop  of 
running  water  in  it  for  years.  If  the  road  bed 
happens  to  bo  considerably  higher  than  the 
level  or  his  laud,  he  wants  a  driveway  built, 
in  case  he  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to 
«  P'tf  that  he  might  want  to  drive  across 
It.  MaDy  of  these  instances  are  very  amusing, 
but  space  will  not  permit  their  rehearsal.” 


FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MORMON  CAPITAL. 


BY  MUS.  A.  G.  PADDOCK. 


The  title  of  the  present  article  refers  not  to  what  is,  hut  to 
what  ought  to  be. 

There  are  no  free  schools  in  Utah. 

Tnissiogle  paragraph  gives  us  the  key  to  much  that  is  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  in  the  condition  of  her  people.  “  The  free- 
school  system  makes  paupers  of  whole  communities.”  So  said 
Brigham  Young  in  his  life-time,  and  the  man  who  rules  the 
people  in  his  stead  acts  as  though  he  believed  likewise.  Nomi¬ 
nally,  Utah  has  a  system  of  common  schools,  but  these  schools 
are  in  operation  only  about  half  the  year,  and  the  rates  of  tui¬ 
tion  are  s  >  high  that  the  poor  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
slender  advantages  offered  by  them.  The  teachers  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  most  intensely  loyal  to  the 
priesthood,  and  are  only  a  little  less  ignorant  than  their  schol¬ 
ars.  The  school-house  is  also  the  ward  meeting-house,  and 
ward  dances,  sermons,  and  funerals  take  precedence  of  school 
exercises,  so  that  often  the  school  is  not  in  session  more  than 
three  days  out  of  five. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  account,  it  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  population 
are  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  that  among  those  who  pretend  to 
these  accomplishments,  not  one  In  ten  knows  anything  about 
the  geography  or  history  of  our  own  country.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  either  that  scarcely  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  ex¬ 
ercise  the  elective  franchise  can  answer  the  simplest  questions 
relating  to  our  Government. 

I  have  had  a  dozen  women  and  girls  in  my  em,pioy  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  all  of  them  could  vote.  Some  of 
these  women  could  not  tell  the  time  by  the  clock,  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  months  in  the  year,  and  were  unable  to  count. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  their  religious  education  had 
been  better  attended  to,  but  a  single  example  will  show  what 
foundation  existed  for  the  boast  of  the  late  prophet:  ”  Our 
children,  at  ten  years  of  age,  know  more  of  religious  truth  than 
the  wisest  teachers  in  Christendom.” 

Four  years  ago  I  had  a  woman  about  thirty  j  ears  of  age  liv¬ 
ing  in  my  family  as  a  servant.  This  woman  was  of  American 
parentage,  born  in  Illinois,  and  born  in  polygamy.  She  was 
naturally  intelligent,  but  her  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  out-door  work  on  a  ranche  in  Southern  Utah, 
and  her  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  education  had  been  about 
equal  to  those  of  a  field-hand  in  the  old  days  of  slavery.  One 
day  when  Nancy  was  at  work  in  an  upper  room,  her  eye  was 
i  caught  by  a  picture  on  the  wall,  ”The  Descent  from  the  Cross.” 
i  “  Pears  as  ef  that  there  man  they’re  a  takin’  down  must  be 
I  dead,”  she  said  to  me. 

“  Why,  Nancy!”  I  replied,  ”  that  is  our  Savior.” 

“  Well,  he  must  a  bin  shot  or  somethin’.  There’s  blood  on 
him.” 

I  Then  in  simpler  language  than  I  would  have  used  in  speak- 
I  ing  to  one  of  my  little  children,  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  but  the  subject  did  not  interest  her.  She  merely  re¬ 
marked  that  she  “  never  hearn  that  afore,”  and  returned  to  her 
sweeping  and  dusting.  Yet  her  father  was  a  high-priest,  and 
many  women  had  been  sealed  to  him  that  through  him  they 
might  have  eternal  life ! 

In  Salt  Lake  City  there  is  more  intelligence  than  in  the  set¬ 
tlements.  The  schools  (I  speak  now  of  the  common  schools) 
are  better,  and  the  percentage  of  children  attending  them  is 
larger,  but  still  there  is  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance  among  the  people.  This  week  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 


free  tuition  in  one  of  the  mission  schools  for  a  couple  of  Mor-  i 
mon  children.  These  children  belong  to  a  family  of  seven  per-  * 
sons,  not  one  of  whom  can  read  or  write,  and  there  are  scores 
of  such  families  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
who  had  some  money  due  him  on  the  28th  came  to  me  and  in¬ 
quired  anxiously  whether  the  28th  was  near  the  beginning  or  i 
the  end  of  the  month.  A  woman  who  has  been  a  Mormon  many 
years  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  speaking  of  a  child  that 
was  suffering  from  a  lingering  sickness : 

“Jane  thinks  her  little  girl  is  bewitched.  She  says  the  first  ; 
wife  is  envious  because  she  has  no  children  herself,  and  she  Las  i 
put  a  spell  upon  her  child.”  ' 

“  You  do  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind,”  I  said. 

“  No,  I  don’t,  but  most  of  the  ^people  do.  I  know  a  great 
many  in  this  city  who  think  they  can  put  a  spell  upon  any  one 
by  making  an  image  of  dough,  naming  it  after  the  person  they 
wish  to  injure,  and  then  sticking  it  full  of  thorns.  Jane  tried  j 
to  revenge  herself  on  the  first  wife  by  making  an  image  of  her  | 
mother,  and  repeating  over  it  the  wish  that  her  bones  might  be- 
broken;  and  the  old  lady  did  actually  break  her  arm  soon 
after.” 


Witchcraft  and  fetishism,  it  will  be  perceived,  have  as  firm  a 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Utah,  as  upon  the  popu- 


*  lation  ot  Central  Africa.  There  is  small  hope  that  those  whoii 
have  cherished  these  superstitions  for  a  lifetime  will  give  them 
up,  but  a  free  school  in  every  ward  of  this  city  and  in  every 
country  settlement,  together  with  a  supply  of  competent  teach-  ^ 
ers  would  do  much  toward  curing  the  rising  generation  of  their 
belief  in  witches,  spells,  and  the  evil  eye. 

The  mission  schools  in  the  Territory  are  doing  all  that  the 
limited  means  at  their  command  will  allow,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  free  tuition  for  the  children  whose  parents  are  willing 
to  place  them  under  the  care  of  Christian  teachers.  In  Salt 
Lake  at  least  four  schools  receive  a  certain  number  of  free 
scholars,  and  there  are  a  few  mission  schools  in  the  settlements 
that  do  the  same,  but  “  What  are  these  among  so  many  ?”  The 
great  want  of  those  who  are  doing  their  best  to  educate  the  j 
masses,  is  money  to  enlarge  their  school  facilities  and  employ  ' 
more  teachers.  Mormons  will  send  their  children  to  the  mis-  ! 
sion  schools  if  they  can^be  taught  without  money  and  without  ! 
price.  Who  will  be  foremost  in  giving  substantial  aid  to  our 
schools  ? 

Salt  Luke  (Jity. 
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zens.  who  should  be  one  with  us  in  civil  and 
political  aims,  and  the  tone  and  character 
of  their  religious,  social  and  civil  life.  Their 
condition  will  win  your  sympathy  and 
prompt  your  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
their  spiritual  welfare. 

But  they,  are  only  a  small  portion  of  those 
to  whom  you  -will  minister.  In  the  two  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  taken 
together  they  are  scarcely  now  in  the  ma- 
jority,  and  there  is  a  tide  of  emigration  flow¬ 
ing  into  that  country  of  almost  unparalleled 
magnitude  from  all  23arts  of  the  North  and 
East,  _  representing  the  best  type  of  our 
American  aggressiveness  and  indomitable 
energy,  before  which  everything  that  stands 
in  Its  way  must  yield.  These  are  the  people 
to  whom  [irimarily  and  chiefly  your  mission 
must  be.  These  you  must  by  all  means  win 
to  Christ  and  gather  into  His  Church  and 
save. 

There  is  for  you  now  an  open  door.  There 

'ness, 
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five  or  six  Missions  are  carried  on  in  the 
simplest  manner,  with  no  machinery  to  be 
readjusted.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  schools  or 


^■han  I  had  ventured  to  hope.  There 

other  Church  foundation.s.  All  is  free  and 
plastic  to  .your  moulding  influence.  It  is  a 
work  to  be  coveted,  to  lay  the  primary  foun¬ 
dations  and  mould  the  young  Chureiriife  of 
so  va.st  and  promising  a  country,  in  Avhich 
there  rvill  be,  in  good  time,  under  God’s 
good  providence  and  blessing,  great  Dioceses 
of  the  Church,  in  two  great  States  of  the 
Union. 

_  But  .you  go  forth  to  no  light  and  easy  ser¬ 
vice.  1  ou  go  to  assume  burdens  of  care  and 
responsibility  of  which  it  is  well  that  before¬ 
hand  you  cannot  know  the  weight.  The 
work  of  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacon  and  layman 
will  fall  upon  you.  You  will  do  all  as  be¬ 
comes  an  Apostle  of  .Jesus  Christ.  You  will 
win  the  res2)ect,  love  and  confidence  of  those 
whose  help  you  enlist.  Trusting  them,  they 
will  trust  you.  Leading  boldly  into  the  mid,st 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  }’-ou  do  not 
fear,  they  will  follow  with  glad  mind  and 
strong  hearts  and  effective  labors.  Your 
cares  and  burdens  will  be  lightened  as  time 
goes  on  and  others  come  to  share  them.  But 
whatever  the  care  and  anxiety  and  labor,  be 
of  good  eourage.  Hear  the  Lord’s  word  to 
Paul,  the  A2iostle,  and  take  it  home  to  your 
own  heart,  as  you  go  forth  to  do  an  A210S- 
tle’s  work:  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak  and 
hold  not  thy  peace,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and 
no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,  for  I 
have  much  people  in  that  country.  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee;  My  strength  shall  be 
made  t^erfect  in  weakness. 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

LETTER  FROM  BISHOP  DUNLOP. 


ICiRKwooD,  Mo.,  December  31st,  1880. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Twins:— I  reached  home 


yesterday  from  a  partial  visitation  of  my  new 
field  of  labor. 

I  spent  a  month  in  visiting  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  months  more  to  cover  the 
whole  of  this  Territory,  which  ought  to  be 
visited  in  the  coming  year. 

I  had  130  miles  of  staging  on  this  trip, 
and  if  I  had  touched  any  2iortion  of  Arizona 
it  would  have  required  at  least  400  miles  ad¬ 
ditional,  in  going  and  returning.  For  this 
reason  I  thought  it  best  to  come  back  for 
my  family:  for  by  the  time  I  have  settled 
them  in  Santa  F^,  the  gap  between  the  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  and  the  S.  P.  Railroads  will  be 
nearly,  if  not  altogether  closed. 

This  will  open  the  way  into  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  staging 
left,  for  Prescott  will  still  be  150  miles  by 
buckboard  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  there  are  many  other 


important  places,  such  as  Phoenix,  Tomb¬ 
stone,  and  Globe,  which  are  quite  a  distance 
from  the  railroad. 

The  first  point  reached  in  New  Mexico 
was  I.,as  Vegas.  Here  I  found  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Forrester,  and  his  excellent  wife;  living  very 
simply,,  and  doing  self-denying  and  solid 
work  for  the  Church. 

This  town  is  growing  rapidly,  and  has 
more  Americans  than  any  other  place  in  the 
Territory.  We  have  here  a  valuable  lot, 
lOO.xloO,  and  a  neat  adobe  chaiiel,  costing 
in  all  $1,500,  and  entirely  paid  for. 

The  chapel  is  just  such  as  I  would  like  to 
see  built  in  several  other  places.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  present  needs,  and  when  it 
becomes  too  small,  with  a  little  addition,  it 
can  easily  be  eonverted  into  a  rectory,  a 
thing  of  no  small  im2iortance  in  a  country 
where  a  house  of  four  rooms  rents  for  .$30 
a  month. 

For  the  past  year  the  Rev.  I).  A.  Sand- 
ford  has  resided  at  Las  Vegas,  and  assisted 


Mr.  Forrester  in  Associate  Mission  work, 
giving  two  Sundays  in  the  month  to  Santa 
and  Albuquerque  each. 

In  going  west  and  south,  Santa  F6  was 
the  next  point  reached.  In  this  quaint  old 
city,  containing  so  much  which  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  lovers  of  antiquity,  we  have  a  very 
fine  lot,  and  about  $3,000  on  hand,  for  build¬ 
ing  a  church.  This  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  large  enough  for 
our  present  needs,  but  as  Santa  F6  is  not 
only  the  Capital  of  the  Territory,  but  also  the 
city  where  the  Church  of  Rome  is  stronger 
proportionably  than  in  any  other  town  in 
America,  many  think,  and  I  agree  in  the 
opinion,  something  better  than  a  plain  adobe 
Church  ought  to  be  built.  For  $1,000  more 
we  could  build  of  stone,  and  if  some  gen¬ 
erous  person  will  give  $500,  I  will  engage  to 
raise  the  remaining  $500  in  Santa  F^,  al¬ 
though  it  would  have  to  come  mostly  from 
those  outside  of  the  Church. 

I  next  visited  Albuquerque  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  At  this  point  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  &  Santa  F^  R.  R.,  which  must  make  it 
a  place  of  considerable  importance;  indeed 
many  think  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  the 
largest  town  in  New  Mexico. 

Here  we  have  lots,  but  as  the  old  and  the 
new  towns  are  two  miles  apart,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  not  to  build  at  present,  but  to  go  on  for 
a  w’hile  longer,  worshipping  in  an  incon¬ 
venient  adobe  chapel,  at  a  rent  of  $15  a 
month,  until  it  becomes  more  evident  where 
the  town  is  to  be. 

Eighty  miles  south  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
Socono,  a  place  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
town  in  the  near  future.  Here  I  remained 
only  one  day,  holding  Service  in  the  hotel 
parlor,  but  had  time,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Forrester,  who  had  joined  me  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  to  visit  most  of  the  Americans. 

From  here  I  went  down  the  Rio  Grande 
nearly  100  miles  further  to  the  present  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Atchison  &  Topeka  Railroad. 
But  this  great  road  which  is  a  marvel,  even 
in  this  age,  of  the  success  which  always  at¬ 
tends  indomitable  energy  and  wise  manage¬ 
ment,  changes  its  terminus  every  week. 
They  were  laying  track  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  a  day,  as  I  passed  by  on  the  stage  to 
Mesilla,  and  as  the  gap  is  now  less  than  seventy 
miles,  in  a  few  weeks  the  stream  of  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  flow¬ 
ing  in  this  direction. 


At  Mesilla  we  have  valuable  property, 
consisting  of  a  chapel  and  a  dwelling-house 
of  seven  rooms,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Saul,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  secured  to  the 
Church  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  For¬ 
rester,  and  is  an  exceedingly  good  invest¬ 
ment.  I  have  rented  a  residence  in  Santa  F6 
like  it,  an  adobe  building,  for  which  I  am  to 
pay  $G00  per  annum. 

In  all  the  places  I  have  mentioned,  except 
Socono,  the  Services  of  the  Church  have  been 
kept  up  with  almost  unbroken  regularity 
by  lay  reading.  Nothing  in  my  whole 
visit  delighted  and  surprised  me  more  than 
the  culture  and  exalted  moral  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  good  work. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sandford  has  gone  to  visit 
his  relations  in  Wisconsin,  and  most  likely 
will  not  return  to  New  Mexico.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  La  Tourette,  Chaplain  at  Fort  Union, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Mission  at  Silver  City,  which  gives 
him  hLs  entire  support,  will  still  be  left;  but 
for  the  general  Missionary  work  in  New 
Mexico,  I  will  only  have  Mr.  Forrester. 

My  purpose  is  to  place  him  in  charge  of 
Albuquerque  and  Mesilla,  and  the  places 
lying  between  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
For  many  reasons  he  will  be  better  suited 
for  this  field  than  any  new  man  I  could  find. 
I  need  for  his  support,  besides  what  the  Mis¬ 
sions  can  give,  $800  per  annum. 

A  similar  sura  will  be  required  to  aid  in 
sustaining  a  Minister  who  would  divide  his 
time  between  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  F^. 

At  Cymmaron  a  building  erected  some 
years  ago  as  a  Union  Church,  might,  I  think, 
now  be  secured  to  us,  and  $500  a  year  con¬ 
tributed  in  support  of  a  Missionary. 

But  there  are  several  places  in  Arizona  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  you  only  ap¬ 
propriate  $2,000  for  my  entire  Jurisdiction  1 1 ! 

*It  will  doubtless  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
the  Presbyterians  are  spending  that  much 
in  the  little  town  of  Mesilla  alone.  So  far 
as  I  could  find  out  they  give  $1,000  to  all  of 
their  Missionaries,  besides  what  the  people 
contribute.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
Methodists  last  year  appropriated  $10,000  to 
New  Mexico,  and  $7,000  to  Arizona.  I  did 
not  learn  about  the  latter,  but  saw  in  print, 
that  the  former  would  be  increased  in  1881 
to  $12,000. 

When,  my  dear  brother,  will  the  Church 
rise  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibility  1 1  fear 
not  until  her  opportunity  is  passed. 


Is  it  not  asking  me  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  to  require  that  I  should  spread  $2,000 
worth  of  Gospel  over  a  space  five  times  as 
large  as  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  too  in  a  country  where  everything  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  New  York  ? 

And  just  here  let  me  assure  you  no  man 
believes  more  strongly  than  I  do  in  the 
strength  which  comes  from  self-help.  I 
would  rather  raise  five  dollars  on  the  ground, 
than  get  twenty  dollars  from  you ;  but  still 
some  aid  is  needed  at  first  in  nearly  every 
place. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  field  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  the 
work  already  done  greater  and  more  satis- 1 


factory  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  pulled  down. 

A  bill  prepared  by  Judge  Prince  was  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  vesting  all 
Church  property  in  a  Board,  consisting  of 
the  Bishop,  Standing  Committee,  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Jurisdiction. 

No  one,  therefore,  need  fear  to  give,  as 
every  dollar  contributed  for  Church  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  secure  from  alienation. 

I  need  at  once  three  Clergymen.  I  am  in 
correspondence  with  several ;  but  only  men 
of  first-class  ability,  tact,  and  earnestness 
will  suit  this  field,  and  no  others  need  apply. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  K.  Dunlop. 
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GLAMOUR  AND  REALi'TY. 


New  Mexico  Considered  in  the  Li^ht  of 
Tradition  and  of  Derelopment.  ‘‘ 


The  Popular  Supposition  of  Hidden  Wealth  | 
So  Far  TJojustified, 


Yet  the  Territory  is  Not  Without  Her  In¬ 
ducements  to  Capital  and  Labor. 


Timelj  and  Inl^esting  Information. 


[Special  Corresponaence  of  The  Tribune, 1 

SOCOHBO,  March  20. — It  is  true  that  New 
Mexico  and  its  mines  are  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  this  time.  The  trains 
bring  in  a  good  many  people  who  are  looking 
about  for  locations  and  places  to  Invest.  The 
opinion  has  become  pretty  general  that  there  ! 
are  mines  of  extraordinary  richness  here  and  ! 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  come  and  get: 
them.  Extravagant  impressions  are  fo»med 
of  an  Eldorado  which  lies  somewhere  here 
where  the  mountains  are  composed  entirely  of 
free  gold  and  native  silver,  and  that  fortunes  j 
which  can  only  be  described  by  many  figures  , 
are,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  average! 
Denver  real  estate  advertisement,  “within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest.”  Now  there  is  a  deal, 
of  nonsense  in  this  as  there  is  in  all  reports 
from  mining  sections.  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  mining  men  who  have  made  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  Territory,  and  while 
their  testimony  is  general  that  there  is  min¬ 
eral,  and  good  mineral,  in  Now  Mexico,  they 
also  claim  that  it  is  neither  as  rich  nor  in  as 
large  quantities  as  is  claimed.  Grant  county 
has,  thus  far,  shown  ipore  good  results  tlaan 
any  other  portion  of  the  Territory. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  New  Mexico,  up  to 
this  time,  is  largely  traditional.  I  mean  by  this 
that  it  rests  rather  upon  legends  than  upon 
figures.  All  the  Spanish-American  countries 
have  a  glamour  of  romance  about  them,  and] 
this  has  a  much  greater  eSsct  than  one  would 
imagine.  People  have  dim  recollections 
of  the  expeditions  of  Ccrtez,  and 
Pizarro,  and  Coronado,  and  De  Soto 
and  the  immense  treasures  in  gold  which 
thess  estimablei  Cistillian  gentlemen  got  or 
wanted  to  get,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have 
very  much  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject 
that  the  Spaniards  had  when  they  started  out 
on  their  discoveries.  They  believe  that  there 
are  lost  mines,  the  secret  of  whose  existence 
died  with  the  natives  who  worked  them,  and 
that  careful  prospecting  will  discover  them  to 
modern  eyes.  It  was  only  two  years  ago  that 
a  company  was  formed  Ui  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  men  to  Peru  to  hunt  for 
the  lost  mines  of  the  Incas,  and  there  were 
gulls  imaginative  enough  to  put  their  money 
into  the  enterprise.  Much  the  same  cred¬ 
ulity  exists  in  regard  to  Now  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  theories  advanced  are  ingenious 
and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  true.  Near  Santa 
Fe  there  la  the  site  of  a  ruined  smelter  and 
near  it  have  boen  found  pieces  of  slag  which 
indicated  ore  of  extraordinary  richness.  The 
theory  built  upon  this  is  that  the  rich  mines 
were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  until  the  Pueblo 
occupation,  and  that  the  Indians,  after  they 


had  reconquered  the  country,  recognizing  that, 
the  main  cause  of  the  Invasion  of  their  country 
was  the  existence  of  mineral  wealth,  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  all  traces  of  it.  Therefore 
they  destroyed  the  primitive  workings  and 
carefully  covered  up  the  rich  mines.  So  com¬ 
pletely  was  this  done  that  the  sscrel  cf  their 
locality  has  been  lost  ever  since,  and  the  gentle 
tenderfoot  is  invited  to  come  and  see  whether 
he  cannet  unravel  the  mystery.  Now  this  isn’t 
a  bad  stoiy.  Another  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
methods  used  to  work  thfe  mines  and  smelt  the 
mineral  were  so  rude  in  character  that  it  would 
not  have  paid  to  touch  them  unless  they 
were  very  lich,  since  there  would  have  been 
no  profit  in  it.  The  absence  of  profit  pre¬ 
supposes  the  absence  of  motive,  and  without 
a  motive  there  would  have  been  no  workings. 
It  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
abandonment  of  mines  in  New  Mexico  was 
due  to  their  exhaustion.  I  place  no  faith  in 
this.  It  is  probable  that  the  mines  were 
abandoned  because  the  lack  of  suitable  ap¬ 
pliances  made  tbeir  workftg  no  longer  profit¬ 
able;  but  the  Indian  troubles  have  been  a 
potent  cause.  Men  take  tbeir  lives  in  their 
hands  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  few  of 
them  are  willing  to  commit  deliberate  suicide 
for  the  mere  chance  of  it. 

I  doubt  seriously,  and  the  doubt  is  by  no 
means  an  individual  one,  whether  there  will 
be  found  in  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  mines 
of  greater  v^lue  than  those  of  Grant  county. 
That  there  was  mining  aud  profitable  mining 
here  during  the  traditional  days  is  certainly 
true,  but  there  is  quite  a  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  for  this.  In  the  first  place 

there  was  good  mineral  ;  in  the 
second  place  this  mineral  was  taken  out 
by  peon  labor.  The  peons  and  Indians 
were  entirely  under  the  control  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  the  cost  of  labor  must  have  been  very 
small— no  more,  in  all  probability,  than  the 
cost  of  sustaining  very  wretched  lives.  Under 
such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
mines  of  even  moderate  wealth  could  be  made 
to  pay  very  handsomely.  The  expense  now-a- 
days  is  almost  entirely  that  of  labor  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Deduct  these  and  thirty  ounce  ore 
would  give  an  immense  income  if  there  was  a 
fair  body  of  it.  In  the  days  of  Spanish  mining 
these  expenses  were  almost  nil,  and  hence  the 
Dons  had  an  extremely  good  cbing.  The  tithes 
paid  the  church  from  the  mines  alone  prior  to 
tne  reoccupation  in  ISSO  reached  nearly  ten 
millions. 

Don’t  mi ’understand  what  I  mean.  There  is 
no  intention  of  arguing  that  New  Me'xico  has 
no  mineral.  She  has  mineral,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it,  but  the  Pueblo  Indians  do  not  wear 
gold  bracelets  and  drink  out  of  gold  cups,  and 
they  do  not  carry  in  their  heads  mysterious  se- 
Crete  of  immense  bonanzas  which  were  covered 
up  two  hundred  years  ago  by  their  ancestors. 
There  are  go^d_  chances  for  investment  here, 
but  all  the  prospects  will  bear  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  aud  the  man  who  comes  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  snticipations  will  go  home  with  propor¬ 
tionately  extraordinary  disgust.  The  mineral 
statistics  of  New  Mexico  from  1848  to  the 
present  time  show  a  steady  increase,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  large.  There  are  new  districts 
opening  up,  and  undiscovered  districls  yet  to 
be  opened  up,  which  will  prove  profitable,  but 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  success  here  any  more 
than  there  is  anj where  el  e.  i 

One  advantage  New  Mexico  will  have  over 
early  Colorado,  however,  and  this  will  be  in 
the  almost  Immediate  use  of  improved  machin- 


I  ery.  The  resulta  of  the  experimental  era  in 
Colorado  can  be  very  profitab'y  utilized.  A 
little  observation  can  secure  to  the  miners  of 
this  Territory  the  experience  which  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  They  can,  from  the  start, 
go  ahead  with  open  eyes  and  know  exactly 
what  to  do  with  their  ore  when  they  get  it.  Any 
old  miner  can  testify  to  the  importance  of  this. 
One  disadvantage  the  Territory  has  is  the  scar¬ 
city  of  water. 

New  Mexico  will  not,  however,  have  to  de- 
I  pend  upon  mining  for  its  prosperity.  It  has 
other  elements  of  growth  which  are  of  even 
greater  importance.  It  is  destined  to  become 
a  more  extensive  wine-growing  section  than 
California.  Its  cattle  Interest  is  certain  to  grow 
[  to  much  larger  proportions.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  all  varieties  of  the  fi'uits 
of  the  temperate  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tropical  zone  can  be  raised.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  land  which  can  be  utilized  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  There  is  room  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  establishment  of  extensive  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests.  Taken  as  a  whole  ic  has 
valuable  resources,  and  no  man  with  a  little 
capital  and  more  common-sease  will  regret 
coming  here. 

The  lower  classes  o!  natives  are  a  decided  | 
drawback,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  influx  of  whites.  The  stronger 
race  is  sure  to  bear  them  down.  It  has  capi¬ 
tal,  energy  and  intelligence,  and  the  majority 
of  the  natives  are  lacking  in  all  these.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  the  people  brought  by  railroads 
will  make  a  very  great  change  in  New  Mexico 
this  year. 

Besides  gold  and  silver  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  iron  and  coal  in  New  Mexico,  and  there 
will  be  Eources  of  great  wealth  if  properly 
utilized,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  eventually. 
Anthracite  coal  of  the  best  quality  has  been 
found  in  the  Cerrillos,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  it.  The  copper  mining  is  also 
extensive.  Metsrs.  Chaffee,  Moflatt  and  others 
own  920  acres  of  very  valuable  copper  lands 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory. 

0.  H.  R. 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  IT  IS  PEOPLE. 

[FROM  A  SPECIAL,  CORRESPONDENT.] 

rriHIS  is  altOf,  e!her  a  strange  region — so  strange  that 
JL  it  is  (litRcult  to  realize  that  it  is  under  our  own 
Government  and  a  part  of  our  own  country.  The 
American  flag,  floating  over  the  Army  Headquarters, 
the  Gove’nment  buildings  and  officers’  quarters,  is 
about  the  only  familiar  feature.  The  city  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  one-story  adobe  buildings  with  flat 
roofs,  covered  with  earth,  on  streets  in  irregular  order. 
The  Plaza  is  quite  a  pretty  square,  about  400  feet  on 
each  side,  on  which  front  the  principal  buildings,  stores, 
banks.  Governor’s  rooms,  etc. 

The  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  (narrow 
gauge)  Railway  is  at  Alamasa,  250  miles  south  from 
Denver.  From  this  place,  lying  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  the  only  public  conveyance  to 
Santa  Fe,  some  IGO  or  170  miles,  is  by  what  is  termed  a 
“buck-board”  stage — boards  connecting  the  two  axle- 
trees  of  a  wagon  with  two  seats,  but  no  cover  or 
springs,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  for  about  thirty 
consecutive  hours.  Everything  all  the  way  down  the 
valley  is  of  an  en’.irely  foreign  look.  All  is  Mexican 
and  Roman  Catholic.  The  language  is  Spanish.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  meets  a  man  w'ho  speaks  plain  homely 
English;  and  m  one  instance  a  brisk  elderly  man  at 


wb«e  house  we  stopped  over  night  came  into  the  room 
and  spoke  so  naturally  that  I  looked  up  in  aurnriso 
1  011  talk  like  a  regular  Yankee !  ”  I  exclaimed 
“And  so  I  am,”  said  he. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  m  this  country?” 

“  About  sixteen  years.” 

‘‘  Long  enough  to  have  made  your  fortune.” 
les,  only  I  haven’t  been  in  luck.” 

Did  you  bring  a  wooden  ham  with  you?” 

No,  but  I  have  got  a  wooden  nutmeg.  Mr  T  nnn.Jo 
of  Hartford,  seat  me  one  made  from  the  Charter  Oak  ’’ 
And,  sure  enough,  he  brought  it  out  and  showed  it 
well  cared  for  in  a  small  paper  box. 

The  houses,  singly  or  in  towns,  are  made  of  mud 
bncks  and  are  by  no  means  sightly  or  inviting,  and  yet 
as  com  orts  often  go  by  contrasts,  the  interiorUre  very 
comfortable.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we 
drove  up  to  a  dilapidated  gateway  in  what,  outside  was 
a  naked  wall  and  which  I  supposed  was  simply  a  ^lace 
for  stabling  the  horses,  but  there  was  no  more  in 
vitmg  place  in  sight.  As  we  drove  in  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  cheery  the  place  looked.  The  house  was  on 
three  sides  of  a  court,  or  “  placita,”  whitewashed  and 
quite  clean-looking.  We  were  provided  with  two 
rooms  having  earth  floors,  which  were  soon  brushed 
over  and  covered  with  bits  of  carpet,  while  a  fire  was 
quickly  made  of  pinon  wood  in  the  funniest  little  fire¬ 
place  I  ever  saw,  built  in  a  corner,  of  cone  shape  and" 
about  two  feet  high,  with  one-third  of  the  size  open.  The 
wood  is  stood  on  end,  and  I  was  surprised  again  to  find 
how  much  heal  is  given  out  by  a  small  handful.  The 
weather  is  much  colder  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  The 
mountains  around  are  covered  with  snow,  and  there 
have  been  several  snow  storms  since  I  have  been  here. 
Yesterday  I  saw  some  boys  on  a  pond  preparing  to 
skate.  All  this,  while  unexpected  to  me,  seems  not  un¬ 
reasonable  when  I  learn  that  the  altitude  of  Sanla  Fe  is 
a  thousand  feet  above  that  of  Mount  Washington. 

The  people  of  the  country,  laken  with  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  accessories,  are  a  constant  reminder  of  the  Old 
World.  The  droves  of  burros  (booros,  or  donkeys)  with 
loads  of  wood  or  grain  or  other  produce  strapped  ou 
thdlr  backs — sometimes  with  two  people  on  one  patient 
little  fellow;  the  plows,  which  are  crooked  pieces  of 
wood;  the  carts  with  wheels  six  inches  thick  of  solid 
wood,  sometimes  not  a  particle  of  iron  as  large  as  a  nail 
in  the  whole  vehicle;  these  are  some  of  their  rude  im¬ 
plements  and  methods. 

There  is  some — but  very  little — improvement  making 
way  in  this  region.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  pre¬ 
vails,  and  operates  to  prevent  the  establishing  of  schools 
not  sectarian.  This  is  true  as  to  some  of  the  Indian 
pueblos,  where  the  Agent  of  the  Indian  Bureau  desired  to 
establish  one.  The  lack  of  education  has  tended  to 
check  all  progress  and  throw  a  blight  over  the  whole 
country,  and  these  people  are  voters.  There  is  much 
impressiveness  to  me  in  noting  how,  in  years  gone  by, 
this  region  received  baptism  in  the  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  names  of  Santa  Fe,  or  Holy  Faith; 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Holy  Cross;  Sangre  de  Christo,  or  Blood 
of  Christ,  mountains.  Along  the  wayside  aie  iudel>'- 
constructed  crosses  supported  by  a  pile  of  stones  or 
planted  m  the  earth;  and  away  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  one  IS  marked  outou  the  rocks.  Men  who  plant 
the  flag  of  their  country  in  different  places  or  on 
newly  discovered  lands  are  commended  for  their  pa¬ 
triotism;  what  of  the  men,  who,  when  they  entered 
this  land,  marked  it  with  the  emblems  of  Christian 
faith? 
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The  agent  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  located  at  Santa  Fe. 
They  are  called  “  Pueblos”  because  they  live  in  towns — 
Pueblo  being  equivalent  for  town  or  village.  They  are 
a  very  interesting  people,  quiet  and  peaceable,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  by  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  making  a 
rude  kind  of  pottery.  They  make  large  globe-shaped 
water  jars,  holding  two  or  three  gallons,  which  the 
women  carry  on  their  heads  with  the  greatest  facility; 
and  seeing  their  method  of  carrying  water  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  bricks — with  mud  in  which  straw  is  mixed,  then 
dried  in  the  sun — it  is  not  dilBcult  to  realize  the  times 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  which  we  read  about  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 

The  Pueblos  have  nineteen  villages  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  and  directions  from  here,  ranging  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  number  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  people.  At  four  places  there  are  schools,  under 
the  joint  care  of  the  Government  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  which  are  in  a  promising  condition. 

On  my  way  down  the  valley  I  visited  the  Pueblo  of 
Taos,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  settled  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  It  is  a  cluster  or  pile  of  dwellings  or 
apartments,  of  rude  castellated  and  turreted  form,  three 
stories  high,  the  second  and  third  stories  setting  back 
from  the  front  line  of  the  story  below.  The  en¬ 
trances  to  the  apartments  are  from  the  top,  reached  by 
ladders  from  the  outside.  There  are  two  of  these  clus¬ 
ters  or  groups  at  this  pueblo,  tenanted  by  nearly  four 
hundred  people.  Their  ovens  are  on  the  ground,  of  | 
Mexican  style,  which  is  like  a  large  cone-shaped  bee-  ' 
hive,  and  about  the  only  symmetrical  shaped  object  of 
their  construction.  These,  1  believe,  serve  for  hen¬ 
roosts  and  dog-houses  with  the  Mexicans  when  not  used 
for  baking.  The  Pueblos  are  fire-worshipers;  at  least 
they  have  their  “  Estufas,”  or  fire-chambers,  where 
fires  are  kept  burning  constantly.  This  is  more  sacred 
than  the  Calhi  lie  rites.  Montezuma  is  their  god,  as  I 
understand.  At  Taos  the  “  Estufa”  is  a  short  distance 
from  their  dwelling,  underground.  The  top  is  elevated  , 
slightly  above  the  surface,  and  the  entrance  guarded  by 
a  rude  picket  fence.  I  went  down  a  ladder  into  a  cir¬ 
cular,  dark  chamber  where  a  young  man  almost  nude 
was  lerding  the  fire — a  large  bed  of  coals.  I  was  told 
that  he  rarely,  if  at  all,  leaves  this  chamber,  where  the 
Indians  have  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
While  these  Indians  use  the  Spanish  language  they  also 
have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  this  dialect  is  not  the 
same  in  all  the  pueblos,  and  not  understood  sometimes 
by  the  next  nearest  pueblo.  They  all  have  officers, 
regularly  chosen  to  serve  for  one  year,  consisting  of  a 
governor  and  various  subordinate  officers  whom  they 
implicitly  obey  for  the  term  of  service.  It  is  said  there 
are  always  two  parties  in  a  pueblo,  and  the  choice  of 
officers  is  conceded  to  that  party  which  in  a  competitive 
contest  or  foot-racing  and  athletic  games  shows  its 
superiority. 

Some  of  these  people  make  beautiful  blankets.  The 
Navajocs  also,  whom  I  expect  to  visit,  make  blankets 
which  bring  large  prices,  some  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars.  The  Navajoes’  reservation,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  here,  has  in  it  ihe  famous  Canon  du 
Chille,  where  ate  to  be  found  the  remarkable  and  inac¬ 
cessible  remains  of  “cliff  houses” — when  or  by  whom 
huilt,  or  how  they  were  entered  and  occupied,  hundreds 
of  feet  from  both  top  and  bottom  of  these  perpendicular 
walls,  no  one  can  yet  tell. 

Beyond  the  Navajoes,  some  ninety  miles,  are  the  Mo- 
quis  Pueblos.  These  have  built  their  houses  or  pueblo- 
tpwns  on  naked  ledges  of  rocks  which  jut  out  into  the 


plains,  above  which  they  stand  at  an  elevation  of  several 
hundreds  of  feet.  Their  land  lies  below,  and  all  their 
supplies,  even  of  water,  are  carried  up  to  their  dwell¬ 
ings.  These  people  are  to  be  seen,  so  I  am  told,  look¬ 
ing  out  from  these  heights  for  the  rising  sun,  which  to 
them  is  an  object  of  worship.  Somewhat  like  the 
heathen  of  other  lands,  they  have  also  their  wooden 
images  or  gods. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  | 

Bee.  2d,  1878.  f 


The  Catholic  JPaith  Amoug;  the  Mex¬ 
icans. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barley  a  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
ary  recently  visited  La  Jara,  a  small  Mexican 
settlement  in  Conejos  county,  and  some  one 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Alamosa  News  predicated 
upon  his  visit  saying  that  the  Mexicans  of  that 
place  had  been  very  much  interested  iq  the 
I  Protestant  faith,  and  intimating  that  consider-  ‘ 

'  able  apostaej^'was  likely  to'be  the  result  of  the 
'visit.  The  letter  was.  published  and  seems  to, 
have  considerably  “riled”  the  Catholics  of  that  ! 
place.  They  proceeded  to  make  a 
contradiction  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Agios,  and  which  is  | 
signed  by  no  les3.lhon  sixty-seven  heads  of  i 
families,  including  no  small  number  of  Lu¬ 
ceros,  Chaveses,  Arandas,  Sancheses,  Garcias, 
Abeyias,  Valdeses,  Tafayas,  Gonzaleses,  Muen- 
izes,  Gallejoses,  Riberas,  Ortizes,  Romeros. 
Atencios,  Chacons,  Montoyas,  Trujillos,  Cefias, 
Lujans,  Marquesas,  Vigils,  Ruibals  and  Rui- 
balys.  There  are  four  citizens  of  the  place 
whose  names  do  not  appear,  but  they  were 
absent  from  the  place,  and  their  signatures 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  protest  sent  is  as  follows  : 

■\Ve  the  undersigned,  settlers  of  La  Jara  and 
Alamosa,  having  read  in  the  eighteenth  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Alamosa  yews  a  communication 
dated  La  Jara,  September  30,  1878,  subscribed 
by  a  certain  pseudonimous  Juan;  and  consid¬ 
ering  that  in  the  aforesaid  communication  our 
honor,  which  is  identified  with  our  Catholic 
religion,  is  calumniously  attacked,  we  solemn- 
l.v  and  publicly  protest  against  the  assertion  of 
the  aforesaid  communication,  declaring  it  to 
be  an  open-faced  lie  that  among  us  there  has 
been,  or  is,  an  interest  in  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion.  Be  it  known  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barley,  or 
whoever  the  author  of  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
munication  may  be,  that  we  are  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  Spaniards  by  blood, 
and  as  such  we  will  rather  have 
our  blood  drawn  from  our  veins,  or  the  he.art 
rent  from  our  breast,  than  the  Catholic  faith 
rooted  out  from  our  souls.  Be  is  known,  also, 
that  the  books,  the  greater  part  deceivingly  dis¬ 
tributed  to  our  wives  and  children,  have  been 
burned,  and  all  those  which  perhaps  have 
been  left  will  also  be  burned.  And  finally,  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barley,  abusing  the  kindness  of 
some  of  us,  who  admitted  him  in  their  houses 
as  a  gentleman,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
goes  now  about  telling  that  we  are  favorable  j 
to  his  heretical  ideas,  w-e  beg  that  hoiceforth  ' 
he  w’ill  not  pay  any  more  visits  to  our  houses,  i 
nor  abuse  our  goodness.  ^ 


TO 


Or*  the  25.  of  M.iy  h>jt,  Prof.  J.  C.  Rnn- 
aecon-pariicG  by  Jlr.  Bates,  botli  of 
Goi'rjretown  tlirongh  our  place  1 

enrcuf'j  for  New  Mexico  an-l  the  a  cient 
'  rui’is  of  thn  .Az-  f?c.s. 

lU'turnijig  thc}'  stop*-  ]  Iiore  on  the  27.  v 
Feb.  and  we  procore.d  a  doiaii  of  llieir  j 
trip.  The  ronie  out  wa.-j  r.p  the  Ute  and  [ 
|Tr  (ut  creek  into  the  Aakairsti^r-  i 

J  lien  through  the  Poncho  pas.s  Vv'herL- 
recent  discoveries  liave  been  made’  and 
leads  art;  being  openeti  .said  to  enuai  in 
,  I'lclinoss  an)'  in  iho  tenitory. 
r  rcs.si-ng  into  the  San  fails  vidly  we 
I  strike’  Del.  Norte*  and  I'ort  Garland. 

^  'iwelve  nides  ahovo  tht;  latter  weiliscov-  ■ 
e’leit  aS'duiian  formation  from  which  we 
[ii’ocured  tfve  fossils  inchriing  the  Ea- 
cryniito  and  Protio.stns  species. 

AV  e  next  diive  through  the  Ahr_vt<v  pas.Sj 
to  t!iO  Spr.ni.sh  Peaks  assending  the  we’st- 
eni  visftMio  lately  di.scovcred  mines  liore. 
We  notice  an  interestang  ireculi.arif in 
fhe  formation  of  thtjse  PoakB  Pvadiating 
wali-s  of  Jo  intlstono  from  S  to  10  feet  tliick  " 
are  seen  stre.tcliing  in  all  directions  and  , 
touching  the  horizon  in  the  distance. 
Fifty  or  .sixty  miles  on  our  road  aways 
these  ware  seen  pointinging  dreari'y  tow¬ 
ard'  die  peaks  and  appearing  like  long 
lilies  of  forlidcation.s. 


Leaving  the  peaks  wo  soon  arrive  at' . 
Tiimidad  where  found  'lie  lir.st  coal  li  eld 
of  the  west,  til  Cimaroi  wliero  we.  leave 
the  stage  route  and  make  foi  Taos  by  way 
of  Elizabeth  town.  at  Tao.s  '.ve 

find  it  composed  of  four  parts  Ferdinan- 
derdoTaos,  Uuncho  de  Taos,  Plazo  de 
Pueblo-de  Taos.  The  latter  is  occupied 
by  the  Pnobhx  indiaris.  Tbeir  biiildiugs 
are  of  adobe,  are  four  or  five  story  in 
hight  and  look  like  great  pywimids.  The 
first  story  covering  the  whole  area  an.l 
tlic  others  recoding  upward  like  the 
successive  steps  of  a  pyramid.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  each  story  is  up  a  ladder  and 
down  through  the  roof. 

These  Indians  are  a  nearer  approach  to 
civilization  Xhan  any  we  have  met.  They 
are  jovial  and  social  in  their  disposition. 

The  following*  instance  will  gitc  an  cx- 
anip’e  of  their  ready  repartee. 

.  Twork.dians  were  sidling  ne-ir  vvatch- 
ing  our  efforts  in  the  culinary  line  and 
indulging  in  quiec  hearty  laughter  at  our 
expense.  We  asked  them  •*  why  do  you 
laugh  ?’\Progn'  rius)  They  answer.  “  We 
are  only  practic  n ’  [Sola  iiiauic  prac- 
tic.audo-1  They  raise  abundances  of  corn^ 
wlieat.  and  otiirr  . cereals,  the  soil  being 
rich  and  furtile. 


From  Ttio3  to  the  Rio  Gijtpda  we  cx-  , 
p'’vi'.T.cr:'!  the  worct  parrbf  oui  journey. 
j.T!ie  scenery  wdld  and  picturesque  with.. 

'  bold  jutting  peaks,  and  deep  narrow  can- 
i  ons  cat  by  the  water  through  basaltic- 
rocks.  We  (bund  here  in  a  light  white 
'  rock  called  b)' the  natives  ‘Terra  Blanca” 

;  the  petrified  remains  of  a  ina.stodon;  also 
I  in  the  same  rock  are  great  quantities  of 
i  small  garnets, 

Proceeding  down  the  Rio  Grande, 
abojLit  two  mile  below  La  Joya  we  came 
upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  sup- 
i  posed  to  have  been  inhabited  before  the 
discovery  of  the  continent.  The  extent 
of  the  ruin  wa.s  about  a  mile  square  and 
the  bi^ildings  had  been  of  adobe- 

Immodiatel  y  on  the  river  wo  found  a 
spot  vvhich  had  cvidimti)'  heeu  a  place 
I  of  human  sacrifice.  In  the  hank  abnut 
8  feet  b(  lto\  (he  .siii  I'ace  and  20 above  l he 
bed  of  the  river  was  found  a  large  earih- 
I  03  vessel  in  ashes  and  cluirconl  and  by 
the  side  of  it  v.a.s  a  nearly  whole  huniaii 
Ekolototi,  fra’iinonts  of  others  partialiV 

1 

burned  were  also  found.  Our  next  place 
of  interest  was  the  ‘‘J.,ou  do  Foust.” 
About  this  town  is  a  very  liigb,'  volcanic ' 
ilcsa.  Thi.s  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
fierce  conflict  between  tne  Indians  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
The  whole  surface  i.s  a  series  of  excava¬ 
tions  and  forti lications.  Six  mile.s  op-  i 
posite.  is  th.e  sight  of  another  ruin  the  I 
building.s  of  which  litid  bee.o  made  of  vol- 
canic-pumico.  Large  excavations  in  a 
mountain  ot  tliis  rock  are  found,  supposed 
to  iiave  been  used  for  buildings. 

l‘;is.3iiig  down  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  we  note  nunierou.s  pules  i 
of  cobble  stone  .surmounted  by  crosses.! 

:  1  heso  we  learned  had  been  erected  in  .i 
mi’niorium  of  those  falling  in  battle,  i 
Maiij^.and  destructive  were  their  conflicts  ' 
the, .story  of  which  we  ma^oB  1  y . re.ad  i n  ' 
ll'n’se  rude  memori.al  pile.s.  'I 

Reaching  Sante  Fe  wefind  it  a  town  of  | 
about  5000.  The  Military  Head-quarters  j 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 
Catholicism  is  tlie  religion  and  they  arc 
now  erecting  a  magnificent  church.  Vis¬ 
iting  Pecos  w’e  brouglit  away  w'itli  us  a 
piece  of  the  supposed  most  ancient  church 
of  the  country,  we  secured  it  by  climbing 
to  the  top  end  sawing  it  off.  It  is  of 
pine  about  three  fept  long  and  ten  or  fif- 
'  teen  inchos  thick,  neatly  carved.  j 

Here  we  secured  many  other  relics 
.such  as  pottery:  and.  stone,  implements  for 
cutting  and  obsidiau.s  ate. 

Leaving  Pecos  we  took  our  jouniey 
homeward  with  little  or  nothing  ocouring 
to  interest.  -  - 


Santa  Fe. — I  used  to  think  Fernan4 
dina  was  the  sleepiest  place  in  the  world, 
but  that  was  before  I  had  seen  Santa 
Fe.  The  drowsy  old  town,  lying  in  a 
sandy  valley  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
mountain  walls,  is  built  of  adobes  laid 
in  one-story  houses  and  resembles  an  ex¬ 
tensive  brick-yard,  with  scattered  sun¬ 
burnt  kilns  ready  for  the  fire.  The  ap¬ 
proach  in  midwinter,  when  snow,  deep 
on  the  mountains,  rests  in  ragged  patch¬ 
es  on  the  red  soil  of  New  Mexico,  is  to 
the  last  degree  disheartening  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  entering  narrow  streets  which  ap¬ 
pear  mere  lanes.  Yet  dirty  and  un¬ 
kempt,  swarming  with  hungry  dogs,  it 
has  the  charm  of  foreign  flavor,  and, 
like  San  Antonio,  retains  some  portion 
of  the  grace  which  long  lingers  about,  if, 
indeed,  it  ever  forsakes,  the  spot  where 
Spain  has  held  rule  for  centuries,  and 
soft  syllables  of  the  Spanish  tongue  are 
yet  heard.  It  was  a  primeval  strong¬ 
hold  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  a 
town  of  some  importance  to  the  white 
race  when  Pennsylvania  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  first  Dutch  governor  was 
slowly  drilling  the  Knickerbocker  an¬ 
cestry  in  thedifiicult  evolution  of  march¬ 
ing  round  the  town  pomp.  Once  the 
capital  and  center  of  the  Peublo  king¬ 
dom,  it  is  rich  in  historic  interest  and 
the  archives  of  the  territory,  kept,  or  rath¬ 
er  neglected,  in  the  old  Placio  del  Gob- 
ernador,  where  I  write,  hold  treasure 
well  worth  the  seeking  of  student  and 
antiquary.  The  building  itself  has  a 
history  full  of  pathos  and  striking  inci-  ^ 
dent  as  the  ancient  fort  of  St.  Angus- ' 
tine,  and  is  older  than  that  venerable 
pile.  It  had  been  the  palace  of  the  Pu- ' 
eblos  immemorially  before  the  holy 
name  of  Santa  Fe  was  given  in  baptism 
of  blood  by  the  Spanish  conquerors ; 
palace  of  the  Mexicans  after  they  broke 
away  from  the  crown,  and  palace  ever 
since  its  occupation  by  El  Gringo.  In 
the  stormy  scenes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  withstood  several  sieges ;  was 
repeatedly  lost  and  won,  as  the  white 
man  or  the  red  held  the  victory.  Who 
shall  say  how  many  and  how  dark  the 
crimes  hidden  within  these  dreary 
earthen  walls? — Anon. 

JOURNEY  OF  A  HOME  MISSION¬ 
ARY  TO  NEfY  MEXICO. 


HY  MRS.  T.  F.  BALY. 


Leaving  Schellsburg,  a  small  village 
near  the  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania, 
January  29,  the  great  iron  horse  carried 
us  rapidly  westward  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  After  passing  through  ' 
several  large  cities  in  the  different 
States,  and  by  many  friends,  whom  we 
would  rejoice  to  have  seen,  we  left  the 
thickly  settled  portions  to  span  the 
plains  beyond  the  Missouri. 

After  a  monotonous  ride  over  the 
plains,  about  throe  o’clock,  Saturday 


afternoon,  February  2d,  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
appeared  to  our  view.  Mr.  Ealy,  catch¬ 
ing  the  first  glimpse  of  them,  exclaimed, 
“The  mountains!  The  mountains!” 
But  as  we  sped  toward  them  they 
seemed  to  recede,  and  some  hours 
elapsed  before  we  were  carried  into 
Denver  City  depot.  We  remained  in 
the  city  over  Sabbath.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  we  took  the  train  over  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  (narrow  gauge)  road, 
passed  through  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Pueblo,  thence  to  El  Mosa,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  all  night.  In  the  morning  took 
the  coach  for  Las  Vegas,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We  crossed 
the  Ratou  Mountains,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Pike’s  Peak  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  distance.  Ten  o’clock  found 
us  at  the  ranch  (farm)  of  old  Mr.  Boggs, 
one  of  the  western  pioneers.  The  hours 
passed  pleasantly  durigg  the  day,  but 
night  found  us  longing  for  the  morning, 
and  the  first  sight  of  Las  Vegas  was  a 
feast  to  our  eyes,  though  the  adobe 
buildings  contrasted  strangely  with 
our  eastern  towns. 

Rev.  Mr.  Annin,  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Las  Vegas  (the  meadows), 
kindly  entertained  us  several  days.  A 
very  encouraging  school  was  in  session, 
conducted  by  his  daughter,  and  the 
mission  church  and  school-building  are 
a  credit  to  him.  A  week’s  rest  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  the  two  hundred  miles  yet 
to  travel  ere  our  missionary  home  was 
reached.  February  13  found  us  en  route 
for  Lincoln,  in  an  ambulance  drawn  by 
two  mules,  with  a  Mexican  driver,  who 
did  not  speak  English.  Evening  found 
us  in  Anton  -Chico  (Little  Anthony), 
twenty-seven  miles  on  our  way.  Slept 
in  an  adobe  house,  with  ground  floors, 
nevertheless  our  sleep  was  sweet.  In 
the  morning  our  hostess  supplied  us 
with  two  bottles  of  milk.  Here  we 
bought  a  five-gallon  keg  and  filled  it 
with  water,  as  many  miles  were  tp  pass 
over  before  we  could  reach  a  dwelling, 
and  water  is  very  scarce.  The  morn- 
was  very  cold,  and  as  our  course  lay 
northwest,  and  faced  the  wind,  which 
was  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  we  suffered 
much  from  the  cold,  not  being  as  well 
supplied  with  wraps  as  we  should  have 
been  owing  to  one  of  our  trunks  bein- 


lost  on  the  Denver  and  llio  Grande  road. 
Oar  little  ones  began  orjing,  and  we 
feared  they  would  freeze,  hut  seeing  a 
eamp-fire  some  distance  ahead,  we 
hastened  to  it,  and  after  warming  our 
almost  frozen  babes,  and  partaking  of 
the  nice  lunch  put  up  for  us  by  Mrs. 
Annin  the  morning  before,  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey,  and  night  found  us 
twenty-five  miles  nearer  Lincoln. 

We  felt  much  disheartened  ;  night 
was  on  us,  snow  all  around  us,  two  little  • 
babes  exposed  to  the  cold,  with  insuf-  j 
fieient  clothing,  but  God  protected  us,  | 
Our  Mexican  fitted  up  a  nice  camp  for 
us  out  of  cedar  branches.  After  a  sup¬ 
per  of  bacon,  tortillas  (flap-cakes)  and 
coffee,  made  of  snow-water,  we  laid  our 
little  ones  to  rest;  the  ground  for  a 
bed,  the  sky  above  them,  and  sat  down 
to  keep  watch.  Morning  found  us  all 
alive,  and  though  but  little  refreshed 
by  sleep,  we  were  anxious  to  resume 
our  journey.  Traveled  all  day,  hoping 
the  wind  would  fall,  but  night  found  us 
crossing  the  Perdinal  (a  very  high  peak); 
neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  found. 
Fortunately  we  met  some  teamsters, 
who  directed  us  to  a  little  strip  of  woods, 
three  miles  beyond.  When  we  reached 
the  woods  we  found  a  camp  prepared  for 
us.  Pearl  wanted  to  know  if  we  were 
going  to  sleep  on  the  ground  again. 
Supper  over,  we  took  bur  little  ones  in 
our  arms,  asked  God’s  protection,  and 
laid  down  to  rest.  The  wind  howled 
around  our  camp,  but  God  saved  us 
from  its  severity. 

Saturday  noon  we  reached  Alkaline 
Hole,  the  first  dwelling  since  leaving 
Anton  Chico.  Finding  the  inmates 
all  drunk,  both  men  and  women,  did  not 
remain,  as  we  had  first  intended  doing, 
over  Sabbath,  but  pushed  on  to  the 
mountains,  which  we  reached  some 
time  after  dark.  Again  found  a  camp 
in  read,iness  ;  cold  prevented  us  from 
sleeping,  though  Pearl  and  Ruth  slept 
sweetly.  In  the  morning  found  a  hun¬ 
gry  wolf  prowling  around  our  camp,  and 
I  from  all  appearances  there  must  have 
been  a  den  beneath  us,  as  sounds  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  under  the  ground. 

Sabbath  morning  found  us  suffering 
from  cold,  our  mules  without  water,  and 
none  to  be  found.  As  an  act  of  mercy 
we  traveled  part  of  the  day  to  find  water 


for  our  thirsty  animals,  and  to  get  our 
babes  into  a  warmer  climate.  Camped 
early,  melted  snow  for  our  mules  as  we 
could  find  no  water,  built  three  fires, 
and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Monday  morning  continued  our  jour¬ 
ney,  crossed  the  Gallinas  and  Jicarilla 
(Hiokorea)  Mountains,  reaching  the 
Patos  Springs  at  noon.  Night  found 
us  in  Fort  Stanton,  where  we  were 
kindly  entertained  by  Major  Dowlin. 

Tuesday  noon  reached  Lincoln,  our 
home,  but  such  an  excitement  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  much,  though  we 
have  succeeded  in -organizing  the  first 
'  Sabbath-school  ever  held  here. 

Our  work  will  be  among  Americans 
and  Mexicans.  We  are  anxious  to  be¬ 
gin.  We  feel  hopeful.  Desperadoes 
throng  the  country.  Seven  men  killed 
in  three  weeks.  Mr.  Ealy’s  first  duty 
I  was  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  fora 
'  member  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  who 
was  brutally  murdered  by  these  despe¬ 
radoes.  May  they  be  speedily  brought 
to  justice. 

i  Lincolk,  New  Mexico,  March  16,  ’78. 


Las  Yeoa.s,  New  Mexico.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  residents  recently  gave  a  musical  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission 
school,  which  was  a  great  success.  Ot  l^cv. 

J.  A.  Annin  the  Gazette  adds; 

No  other  living  man  could  devote  him¬ 
self  with  better  zeal  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  instruction  of  the  youths, 
may  they  belong  to  whatever  denommatipn 
or  sect  they  please,  than  Kev.  J.  A.  Annin, 
of  Las  Vegas.  Foregoing  the  many  pleas¬ 
ures  of  society  in  the  East,  he  brought  his 
family  to  New  Mexico,  to  devote  his  whole 
life  and  energy  to  the  one  all  absorbing 
theme  of  “Education  of  the  Youth.  Un 
a  meacrer  allowance  from  the  Fresbyterian 
Board°of  Missions,  he  offers  the  best  years 
of  his  existence  to  the  noble  cause  of  in¬ 
structing  the  future  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  community. 

Taos,  New  }tlEXico.— From  Oar  Mission 
Field  we  glean  further  particulars  of^the 
organization  of  the  Church  ;  1^7^ 

}klr.  Annin  went  to  Taos  to  assist  llev. 
Ylr  Roberts  in  the  orgaiuzation,  and 
writes  :  “1  think  the  work  there  in  a  most 
promising  and  flourishing  condition.  1 
!  went  out  with  !5ro.  R.  on  Saturday  to  his 
suburban  appointment  at  El  Kanchc,  aiid 
talked  with  some  of  the  people  about  tlicir 
comiii"  into  the  proposed  church  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  examined  four.  On  Sunday 
morning  (piite  a  number  came  together, 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock  we  were 
very  busy  conversing  and  examining  those 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  members. 
Ten  were  received— nine  of  them  natue 


^e^^cans71^^a^  contession*! 

of  faith.  All  seemed  sincere  and  earnest  in 
their  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  and  1  have  very  comfortable  hopes  of 
them  all.  There  is  a  better  class  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  at  this  point,  some  of  them  compara¬ 
tively  quite  intelligent.  One  of  them  had^ 
been  a  member  of  the  'ferritorial  Legis  a- 
ture,  who,  with  another  member,  were 
elected  and  ordained  ruling  elders,  and  I 
trust  they  will  faithfully  fulfill  the  duties  of 

their  office.”  ,  m 

Mr.  Roberts  himself  writes :  M  hile 
Annin  wms  wdth  us  we  organized  a  church 
at  Taos,  consisting  of  ten  members,  tour  ol 
whom  are  women,  and  nine  are  i  lepcans. 
After  a  very  earnest  and  scrutiniZltig'  ex¬ 
amination  of  each  one  separately,  all  the 
Mexican  members  were  baptized.^  J  heir 
willinf^ness  to  bo  baptized  surprised  us, 
as  they  were  all  friends  of  Padre  Martinez. 


and  one  of  them  a  son  ;  and,  as  they 
all  looked  upon  him  as  such  a  great  inan, 
it  seemed  an  indication  that  tne  rig  t 
snirit  ivas  present.  One  encouraging 
fiature  was  manifest.  There  Avere  sonic 
present  who  were  not  prepared  m  their 
own  minds,  and  though  they  were 
pleased  Avith  everything  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  they  ivished  more  time  that 
they  might  read  and  think  more.  1  his 
seems  to  me  most  encouraging,  as  i 
shows  that  the  people  are  thinking,  anc 
have  an  intelligent  idea  of  Avhat  would  he 
refiuired  of  them  and  Avhat  would  be  their 
duty  if  (as  thc;y^  say)  they  should  ‘  change 
their  religion.’  ” 

Saxt.v  Fe,  Neav  :Mexico.  —  Rev.  G.  G. 
Smith  received  a  A'ery  Avarm  Avelcome  up¬ 
on  his  arrival  at  his  noAV  field.  The  Aimrk 
is  progressing  favorably,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  neAV  era  has  daAvned  for  the^little 
church  in  that  ancient  city.  / 

SiLA'EK  City,  New  Me.xico.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  been  presented  aaMIi  a 
library  of  119  volumes  from  the  Salem 
Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  Ohio.  The 
i  Christian  portion  of  the  community  are 
'  anxiously  aAvaiting  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Curtis. 


A  SELr-DENYING  LADY. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Smith’s  devoted  labors 
amongst  the  Mexican  Indian  children,  near 
Albuquerque,  ought  to  be  more  fully  known 
as  an  example  to  others,  though  she  is  averse 
to  any  publicity.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  excellent  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  of  Can- 
onsburg.  She  has  gone  to  New  Mexico, 
supporting  herself,  and  taken  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  little  house  with  a  clay  damp 
floor  and  otherwise  open,  and  spends  her 
time  teaching  the  poor  wretched  children. 
She  is  there  with  Rev.  Mr.  Perea  and  his 
wife,  who  labors  as  a  missionary,  having 
been  converted  to  Protestantism  when  in 
New  York  by  reading  the  New  Testament 
and  by  visiting  Protestant  churches,  and 
suffered  i)ersecution  from  his  father.  His 
.  wife  is  from  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania. 

IMiss  Smith  makes  some  interesting  stato- 
meuts  to  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  Dec.  27th, 


wlio  hadTnterested  himself  Tn  her  work ; 
but  like  her  wishes  no  particulars  published 
concerning  himself.  Still  he  thinks,  if  Chris¬ 
tians  in  this  part  knew  her  uncomfortable 
location  they  would  give  means  to  build  an 
adobe  schoolhouse,  and  an  apartment  for 
suitable  lodging  for  Miss  Smith,  where  she 
L  as  begun  her  labors  with  so  much  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  with  great  prospects  of  usefulness. 
This  much  I  think  it  proper  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Christian  public  through  the 
Banner,  though  I  have  no  permission  to  do 
it ;  believing,  however,  that  our  light  should 
shine,  that  others  may  be  profited  by  “good 
works.”  S.C.J. 

Taos,  New  Mexico. — The  labors  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  at  Taos,  have  grown 
int)  a  church,  which  was  organized  on 
Sabbath,  Nov.  15,  1874.  / 

The  elder,  Vincente  Romero,  is  the  son 
jf  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  that 
place. 

The  laborers  in  New  Mexico  need  the 
ipeclal  prayers  of  Christians  for  an  open 
ioor  among  the  heathens  in  our  own 
land. 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico.— Our  citi¬ 
zens,  ever  up  to  the  times  and  unrivaled 
in  their  kind-heartedness,  as  soon  as  they 
found  out  that  the  salary  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  missionary  in  this  town  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  got  up  a  fubscription  and  raised' 
an  ample  fund  to  more  than  reoompensate 
Rev.  J.  Annin  for  the  reduction.  W.  A." 
Clark  and  Sam.  Kohn  led  the  list  with 
$100  each. —  Gazette. 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe.— The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Santa  Fe  met  at  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  17th  of  November.  After  the  usual 
devotional  exercise,  the  officers  of  the 
next  year  were  elected  as  follows,  viz  : 

.  Rev.  .Tohn  Menaul,  Moderator;  Gov. 
W.  F.  M.  Arny,  temporary  clerk  Rey. 
J.  A.  Annin,  stated  clerk.  The  church  at 
Taos,  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe  as  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  following  ministers  and 
elders  were  present :  Rev.  John  Menaul, 
of  Fort  Defiance ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin,  of 
Las  Vegas;  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  of  Taos; 
and  Elders  Ines  Perea,  W.  F.  M.  Arny 
and  Vincente  Romero.  Several  hours 
were  spent  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  New  Mexico,  and  arrangements 
made  by  which  an  efficient  minister  will 
be  provided  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  city. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Annin  and  Ines  Pereoi  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  J.  Menaul  and  Gev.  W.  F. 
M.  Arny,  alternates.  The  Presbytery 
met  again  this  morning  and  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Moderator. 


era  iiu  micnibro  iraiy  apreciado  do  la 
iglofiia  aqui  on  I>as  V'og’HS.  Fuc 
rooihida  on  i)icu*inljre  1874,  En  aqnol 
tioinpo  olla  rcnuncio  las  snjjcrsliciG- 
iios  lo5  erroros  y  lont crisis  do  lii  i,«'lesia 
Roinana,  6  mas  biou  doclaro  quo  ya 
los  liidda  antes  ronunciado,  y  tomo 
voluutarianionte  sobre  clla  niisina  las 
obIi<raeiones  do  iina  jirofcsiou  cristia- 
na  desde  onlonoes  liasta  sn  niuerte  su 
vida  lia  corros[)ondido  eon  los  prccep- 
tos  del  Sefior.  Tenomos  nn  sumo  sa- 
oerdote  grando  quo  pcnelro  los  cielos 
Jesus  el  liijo  do  Dios  cl  cual  csta  sieui- 
jire  con  todos  los  quo  conlisn  cu  el 
Ibrtaleciondoles  y  necesitamos  y  de- 
seamos  a  ningun  liombre  al  lado  do 
nuestra  came  en  la  bora  do  muerte, 
imiiiameute  usurpando  las  funcioues 
benditas  do  nuostro  divino  Sefior  y 
sacerdote  glorioso  atormontando  los 
momentos  ultimos  de  vida  con  vanas 
monorias  y  con  su  ofrecim lento  pro- 
fano  de  lo  quo  Gristo  unicamentc  pue- 
de  daruos. 

- - - - 

Existo  una  idea  erronea  entre  inu- 
clios,  pero  particularmonte  entre  los 
quo  componon  la  ignorante  inasa  fa- 
natizada — que  cree  a  pufio  cerrado 
euanto  la  iglesia  de  los  pajias  laense- 
fia — acerca  del  verdadoro  signiticado 
(le  la  palabra  Frotestante.  La  igno- 
rancia  y  el  lanatismo  siempro  ban  cre- 
ido,  eomo  creen  boy,  que  las  voces 
pvotestante  y  heretje  sou  siuouimos. 


IJpsuils.  AVo  bavo  not  yet  bad  time 
to  road  it  and  know  notliing  of  tbe 
case.  Al  tbe  earliest  {lossiblo  moment 
we  intCiud  to  give  tbe  document  a 
careful  perusal  and  sliali  doubtless 
have  something  to  say  on  tbo  subject 
on  our  December  Xo.  Tbe  issue  for 
Nov.  is  now  passing  tbrougb  tbe 
press.  Alean  wliile  we  are  safe  in  re¬ 
joicing  that  tbe  Secretary  utters  bis 
bold  and  fearless  voice  and  that  so 
potent  an  instrument  as  bis  pen  is 
unshackled  and  free.  . 

Give  tbe  truth  an  open  field  and  tbe 
privilege  of  free  discussion  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear.  Nay  that  is  but  a 
small  part  of  tbe  truth.  Crush  her 
to  tbe  earth  stifled  throttled  and  suf¬ 
focated  in  her  own  blood  and  she  will 
rise  again  to  tbe  joy  of  those  wbolove 
her  and  to  tbe  terror  of  her  murderers. 
There  is  very  much  to  try  and  distress 
tbe  friends  of  freedom  and  free  and 
liberal  cclucation  here  in  New  Mexico. 
But  on  tbe  other  band  there  is  much 
also  to  encourage  patriotism  religion 
and  liberty  in  tbe  assured  hope  that  a 
better  and  brighter  day  is  rapidly  aji- 

proaebing.  Secretary  Uiteb  is  taking  a 
large  share  though  in  a  quiet  way,  in 
bringing  in  of  this  better  day,  and  we 
would  gladly  hope  that  we  in  our  in¬ 
significance  and  weaknessmigbt  have 
part  in  tbe  good  work. 
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Answer  1  atl?ei*  FLnotfi  by  | 


[on.  \V.  C.  Kiteb. 


L^.ustaF.E,  N.  M..  0.j.'..ber  IVJ,  L?iT8, 
in  'I'nii  TBiBrMR  of  tbe  eighth  ^in- 
stent  appeared  a  letter  headed,  “An 
O  itr.oge  Upon  the  Cathohes,”  and 
signed  by  Joseph  M.  Finotti,  an  Italian 
Jesuit.  Said  letter  preionds  to  be  in  answer  to 
a  communication  from  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  -which  appeared  in  Thr  TpiehNE 
nnder  the  caption  of  “Along  the  Pecos,”  and 
dated  at  Santa  Fe,  August  23.  ’We  have  just  , 
unearthed  this  letter  and  here  goes  for  a  -^vord.  i 
Had  Finotti  been  content  to  have  confined 
himself  to  the  scope  of  his  pretence  for  ap¬ 
pearing  in  print,  wliateve’-^he  might  have 
said  wouW  have  been  no  coi»oernof  the  writer 
nei-eof-  His  heart  swell  for  s,:andahim  mag-  j 
natum,  however,  very  naturally  overcame  his  i 
Jesuit  reverence,  and,  while  rending  his  gar¬ 
ments  with  indignation  over  a  subject  (leach- 
eryof  t  e  old  priesthood),  which  we  predict 
the  provincial  of  lus  order  in  New  Mexico  will, 
if  he  has  not  already,  say  to  him,  “the  least 
said  the  better,”  has  oeen  iiupetuously  driven 
into  a  topic  entirely  f  >reign  to  his  pretence. 
The  appearance  in  The  TsiBunE  of  the  ellu- 
eion,  all  things  considered,  is  a  conundrum  of 
nopnean  order. 

The  “Along  the  Pecos”  letter  makes  no  al¬ 
lusion  whatever  to  Govenior  Axtell  or  to  the 


writer  or  to  any  .act  of  theirs  public  or  other- 
■wiso.  but  uotwith-standlng  this  fact  Governor 
Axhdl  and  The  TiirBUNE-  correspondents 
are  made  l!ie  chief  burthen  of  Father 
Fmotti’s  gri  vance.  We  desire  as  a  matter 
of  fair  play  to  enter  our  say  in  reply,  not  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Finotti,  upon  mere  asser¬ 
tion,  but  backed  by  history  past  and  present. 
The  inoraal  offend ings  of  Governor  Axtell,  as 
primarily  complained  of  by  the  Jesuits,  and  as 
published  at  the  time  in  detail  by  The  j  eibdne, 
were,  first,  his  ciiticisin,  not  as  charged  in  a 
former  letter  by  Finotti,  of  the  cold  blooded 
murder  of  Moore  and  Mullen,  in  a  community 
cbtiaiing  to  frave  been  nnder  (Iiristian  teacli- 
ing,  so  called,  for  two  hundred  ye  u  s.  and  re- 
ceritiy  under  the  evangelical  work  of  Jesuit 
Gasparri;  but  in  his  criticism  of  the  inaniierin 
which  the  naked  and  bruised  bodies  of  these 
unfortunate  and  unoffending  young  men  were 
by  the  ancient  Christian  community  of  Pao 
Arriba,  thus,  naked  and  liearllesslv,  cast  into 
the  bed  of  tlie  Arroyo,  near  tlic  Rio  Grande, 
sliihtly  covered  with  sand  and  thus  left  an  easy 
prey  to  tile  wolves  or  the  first  mountain  tor- 
rent.  The  Govert'ior  did  not  admire  t.he  system, 
or  rather  the  teachers— of  whom  Gasiiarri  and 
Ills  set  are  the  last  edition — which  begat  either 
people  or  local  authorities  so  Indifferent  to  the 
promptings  of  common  humanity,  and  when 
lie  was  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  at 
the  reuitennent  of  the  bodies  at  Santa  Fe  he 
proved  his  courage  clearlyMo  his  convictions  in 
appropriate  language,  a^l  thereupon  the 
Jesuits  affected,  both  surprise®  and  iudign^it 
that  a  person  holding  a  public  office  should 
uare  to  thus  speak  in  New  Mexico. 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Tile  Itecista  CatJioUci,  .a  .Spanish  Jesuit 
newspper,  cntitnsing  his  remarks,  felt  called 

an  abominable  falsehood  uixm  the  people,  thus 
exposing  the  Jesuit  hoof,  by  telling  them  how 
brilliantly  they  had  restrained  their  impetuos¬ 
ity  for  menacing  peofile  who  told  tnitlis  un¬ 
pleasant  to  Jesuit  oars;  or  to  (juot^  tlie  exact 
words  as  transl.Ued:  “fhe  most  brilliant  proof 
that  the  Mexicans  are  nt>t  as  wicked  and  mer¬ 
ciless  as  your  I’xcellency  the  (iovernor  wlsli 
••d  to  represent  them,  is  that  the  chiet  officer 
of  the  Ten itory  may  fiiibllely  Insult  iUs  honor 


and  religion  and  yet  continue  to  live  in  pcfkce.” 
The  remarks  of  the  Governor  criticized,  'W.CTe 
publisbod  in  The  Tbibitne  of  Decembet  22, 
1877.  Ho  told  the  truth  and  told  it 
and  no  attem[)t  hu.s  been  made  to  meet  .hem 
except  after  the  manner  of  the  cuttle  fish, 
seeking  escape  In  watera  of  tlieir  own  blacken¬ 
ing* 

Another  item  of  mortal  offence  v/as  tlie  , 
splendid  success  with  which,  under  the  lead  ' 
and  direction  of  the  Governor,  the  Jesuit  su¬ 
preme  control  and  .management  of  the  last 
Tyegislative  Assembly  in  schemes  for  self  ag¬ 
grandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
were  completely  neutialized  and  made  harm- 
iess  for  evil. 

Governor  .\xtcll  lias  recently  been  relieved 
officially  under  appointment  by  the  President, 
of  Governor  Wallace.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
tJiLs  letter  to  accoi  nt  for  the  change,  much  less 
to  make  any  issue  with  his  successor,  whom  i 
we  believe  to  be  a  gentleman  of  cliaracter  and 
ability.  Referring  to  this  change,  however, 
Father  Finotti,  following  a  iiiudrlle  including 
the  endorsement  of  Governor  Axtell  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  says:  “This  is  no 
■polUkal  victorij.  (The  italics  are  his.)  It  is 
only  a  merciful  token  of  an  all-wise  and  faith¬ 
ful  providence.”  When  it  is  considefrd  that 
not  only  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  bat  that 
very  many,  indeed,  all,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
ftf  the  land,  as  represented  by  their  respective 
newspapers,  have  fully  Indorsed  the 

action  o!  ex-Governor  Axtell,  about 

which  the  Jesuits  complain  with  dis¬ 
tressing  reverence,  and  when  it  is 

remembered  that  the  Jesuits,  if  not  tlie 
church  whicii  they  would  have  us  believe 
they  control,  assert  a  monopoly — a  (corner  on 
the  disposition  of  this  “all- wise  and  fatherly 
Providence,”  bv  parity  of  reasoning  we  must 
conclude  they  wish  and  intend  it  shall  be  un¬ 
derstood  that 

THEIR  ME-THODH  WERE  THE  MCATNG  CAUSH 


Which  brought  about  tho  appointment  or  a 
successor  to  Gova  -nor  Axtell.  Intelligent  and 
thouglitfui  people  will  not  of  conrs'e  credit 
this  pri^'imntion.  It  is  well,  however,  for  tlie 
patriotic  citizen  to  Je...  r  and  remember  the 
claim  thus  ami  by  whom  promulgated,  Eu 
m  IPS  to  this  effect,  however,  were  afloat  in 
the  Territory  some  weeks  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  President,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  tlie 
Jesuits  were  hysteric  with  joy  over  the  chang  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  best  and  niost 
progressive  people  and  newspapers  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  without  distinction,  including  ex-Chief 
Justice  Waldo,  a  leading  Democrat, 
and  _  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hon. 
Trinidad  Romero,  the  delegate  to 
Congress,  a  Mexica  i,  a  Gatlioiic  and  a  Repnb- 
1  uniformly  commended  and  in¬ 

dorsed  the  adinmistiiition  of  Governor  Axtell 
in  the  m  uter  complained  of,  and  not  a  few 
have  voluntarily  accordei  him  the  eminent 
ui-stinctioii  of  being  at  once  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent,  intelligent  and  progressive  officer 
among  the  many  called  to  tlie  executive  chair. 

secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  writer 
was  pleasantly  and  intimately  assocl  ued  with 
him  duriMg  bis  administration  in  New  Mex- 
^'7*^  Legislative  Assemblies,  and 
hence  as-sumes  to  speak  infonnedly  when  he 
Gays  (jovernor  Axtell  was  an  able,  earnest,  in- 

the  Tlfrri'toryl'^  of 

agMnst^m«nH*^  speak,  was  not  neces.sarily 
denomination  or  orde^lou?  aSnsf  chnreh'' 
latioff  ?^„^9"foamational  control  of  iJgis- 

Governor  Axtell  was  a  firm 


non  to  the  extent  of  anticipatiim 


?hettoneyJr'Su£g^ 

marriages,  the  Sund  iv  ^  ihcestnous 

to  a.SlS'i'SSif 


A  SPECIMRN. 

It.  reads  thus:  “Some  time  j^o  the  hireling 
of  a  titled  fool  advanced  serious  outrageous 
charges  against  tlie  Jesuits  of  New  Mexico. 

I  knew,  knew  perfectly  that  they  were  false,  I 
challenged  the  writer  to  give  proofs.  Yea,  he 
will  give  them  on  the  great  Kalends,  and  so  it 
Is  m  the  present  oa.so.  Thus  I  shall  not  even 
waste  so  much  ink  as  to  tell  liim  that  he  utters 
an  abominable  falsehood.” 

,  While  not  for  a  moment  taking  to  ourselves 
this  Jesuit  rhetoric,  beyond  the  fact  that  we 
were  one  among  the  correspondent  of  Thk 
iriudne,  wlio  ventilated  some  facts  respect¬ 
ing  Jesuit  Interference  with  legislation  last 
winter;  and  more  especially  as  the  person  who 
at  length  answered  the 
challenge,”  so  called,  but  whose  answer  was 
refused  pnhlication  because,  as  stated  by  Xm; 
Tiujbune  editor,  of  its  great  lengtb.  Now, 
after  the  appearance  of  a,  sccoud  column  of 
Jesuit  casuistry,  we  again  appear  with  an  an¬ 
swer  shorter  and  less  specific,  and  respectfully 
demand  to  be  hoard.  Wu  wou'  l  also, state 
mat  we  liare  not  nor  do  we  seek  iui  attack  on  the 
Roman  t'atholic  religion,  although  Jesuits  thus  . 
bellow  loud  and  long  whenever  their  methods 
or  manners  are  hrought  to  light.  Jesuits 
claim,  in  effect,  that  New  Mexico  is  theirs  by 
right  of  Roman  authority,  and  that  every  other 
religion  Beeping  admission,  or  American  citi¬ 
zen  advocating  free  schools  and  progress,  is  an 
impertinence  which  they  resent,  and  that  they 
will,  upon  their  Je.suit  oaths,  to  the  extent  of 
opportunity,  courage  and  ability,  cru  h  and 
trample  out.  We  did  not  come  to.New  Mex¬ 
ico  to  compromise  our  manhood  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  and  do  not  choose  to  wait  until 
Jesuitism,  or  any  other  ism  or  church,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  zeniti:  of  power  for  crashing  out. 
before  entering  our  protest.  We  say  to  loyal, 
liberty-loving  Roinau  riatholies.  be  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  Jesuit  bellowing  and  hypocrisy. 
One  well  versed  in  the  history  '  f  Jesuitism 
has  well  sad;  “Jesuitism  is  not  Roman 
Catholocism.  Doubtless  it  seeks  to  control  it, 
and  in  too  many  instances  Las  succeeded.” 
Jesuitism  in  New  Mexico,  and  its  Colorado 
apologist,  is  the  business  in  hand.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  appre- 
I  date  the  terrible  character  of  the  work  in 
I  hand,  we  here  give  the  accepted  definition  of 
Jesuits  and  Jesuitism  in  general  as  laid  down 
by  the  wisest,  purest  and  best  men  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe  where  Jesuitism 
'per  se  is  best  known.  The  standard  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  Catholic  Spain  thus  characterizes  them: 

DOMINGUEZ' f3  DICTIONARY. 

Jesuit~A  hypocritical,  crafty,  treacherous 
fed. -v,  who  uiide  pleasing  manners  hides 
malignant  intentions  -incl  mischievous  pur¬ 
poses. 

Je^uitknll'/ — With  Jesuitism  or  disslmula- 
I  tioo;  in  a  -Jesuitical,  dissembling  inanuer. 

Jesui  i-cal — Dissembling,  crafty,  false. 

Refined  hypocrisy,  dissimulation, 
falsehood  hidden  under  appearance  of  good 
faith. 

To  Jesuitizo — To  adopt  the  hypocritically 
1  luUd  manner  affected  by  the  Jesuits. 

DICnONABY  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

1  Je*uit—On%  who  has  the  artlflce  and  sagad-  ] 

ty  to  prosper  in  his  aft’airs  without  noise  or  I 
ostentation.  A  hypocrite. 

.  SAt.VA’S  tuerro-NARv. 

.A-’iV'/V— One  who  has  a  i>articu!ar  wav  of 
managing  things  in  tlie  manner  jiiost'ron- 
I  dneive  to  his  own  interests, 

I  ./caw/f/riri?//— .According  to  the  maimer  of  the 

Jesuits,  nrtfully  or  nit.rdissiinulation, 

— The  doerrine  ofthe  Jesuitfi;  arli’ul 
and  crafty  conduct. 

DICTIONARY  OC  THE  CASTILIAN  LANGUAGE  RY  A 
LITERARY  SOCn-tTY. 

./c.ii'/i'— This  word  is  in  common  language 
abusive,  and  synonymous  with  iiypocrite,  in¬ 
trigues,  aTiaifty  fellow,  etc. 

In  a  jesuiiieal  manner;  that  is 
dissemdiv^eSfi. 

To, detfinitions  we  could  add  indefinitely 
:ilm--  fit.  and  of  the  same  purport,  from  stan¬ 
dard  dictionarie-s  of  Tathohe  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  (iermany  and  other  countries. 

It  is  well  also  to  .add  in  addition  to  another  f.act 
tliat  for  treason  to  the  government  under  which 


the  “.'^ocioty  of  Jesus'’  has  been  allowed  to  1 
exist,  and  Its  members  to  reside  they  Lave  been  I 
first  and  last  banished— • 

EXI'ELTJICD  ITIOM  ETEY  (.’’IVnaZl-m  NATION  j 

upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  Mexico  in 
the  Occident,  eastwardly  to  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  orient,  except  alone  from  our  own 
United  States  of  America,  which  so  far,  has 
maintained  liberty  in  spite  of  them.  They 
have  been  thus  suppressed  even  by  one  of  the 
Popes.  A  Spanrih  writer  charges  tlie  asaas- 
.siiiation  of  this  Pope  upon  the  Jesuits.  The 
impeachment,  ofthe  Jesuits  in  history  warrants 
a  belief  t.  at  nothing  is  too  disreputable  or 
criminal  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
purposes. 

Ordinarily  tills  letter  might  close  with  this 
paragraph,  were  not  something  due  to  the 
illustration  of  local  tacts  and  circumstances. 

Donald  Gasparri  and  his  Jesuit  brethren  for 
conspiracy  and  treason  to  Italy,  were  outlawed 
by  that  Catholic  prince.  King  Victor  Emanuel; 
aud  then  arose  free  Italy.  These  conspirators, 
these  outlaws,  these  refugees  from  homo  and 
country  found  a  home  aud  protection  under 
the  United  States  flag.  These  Jesuits  in 
keeping  with  their  character  both  genenal 
and  specifle  are  now  and  have  been  ever  since 
they  came  to  New  Mexico,  engaged  in  assert¬ 
ing  the  supremacy  of  a  church  over  the  very 
govermnent  which  gave  tliem  asylum.  Short¬ 
ly  after  their  arrival  Gasparri  assembled  a 
mob  near  where  the  court  was  in  session  at 
,  Mora,  having  a  divorce  case  on  trial,  har¬ 
angued  the"  people,  and  sought  to  incite  vio¬ 
lence  in  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  tlio 
court,  because,  as  he  ass  rted,  it  was  interfer-  ; 
ing  with  the  right’  of  the  church.  The 
action  of  tills  same  Jesuit  in  connection  with 
tlie  Legislature  in  New  Mexico  is  already 
familiar  to  the  readei.  This  treasonable  ac¬ 
tion,  this  interference  of  a  chimch  in  the  .af¬ 
fairs  of  government,  is  what  The  Tribune  cor-  , 
respondent^nd  the,  secular  pres.';  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  generally  have  sought  to  ventilate.  It  was 
the  simple  right  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  land, 
and  was  universally  approved  by  the  loyal  and 
law-abiding  people  of  the  Territory  without 
exception.  Jesuits  and  the  Jesuitical  may 
menace  and  even  assassinate,  but  they  cannot 
wipe  out  the  record  of  the  world’s  judgment, 
and  of  their  own  record  in  New  Mexico. 

(The  following  is  taken  from  the  writer’s 
rejected  answer  of  last  March); 

We  shall  now  quote,  accomrianied  by  some 
explanations  and  comments,  a  few  extracts, 
mainly  translated  from  the  standard 

JESUIT  LITERATURE  OP  NEW  MEXICO, 
to-wit :  the  Eeoista  CatlwUoci  (Spanish), 
whereby  ihe  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  constitutes  a  good  and  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen- among  Jesuits,  as  understood  by 
the  reverend  Italian  from  Central.  And  the 
lieiista  CatluMca  is  among  those  newspapers 
which  the  reverend  father  in  God,  as  stated 
li  what  he  terms  his  “challenge,”  has  read 
attentively.  It  is  very  possible  -  hat  this  litera¬ 
ture  was  not  intended  for  a  general  market 
outside  of  New  Mexico,  but  the  rearlqj- must  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  literature  upon  which  tliis 
reverend  father  based  his  judgment  of  the 
'  merits  in  good  citizenship  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits  of  New  Me.xico. 

PUBLIC  STTHKILH  OP  SAN  MIGUEL  INIAMOUS. 

Article  one  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
fcicliuoi  Commissioners  of  San  Miguel  county 
(three  out  of  four  of  the  Commissioners  we’ e 
Roman  Catholic?),  for  the  govornment  of  tlie 
schools  of  that  county,  reads  (quot¬ 
ing  from  the  said  Jesuit  print,  June 
J7,  187()i:  “Our  schools  shall  not 
he  sectarian,  but  essentially  -American; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  in¬ 
stil  into  the  minds  of  each  one  of  tiielr  pupils 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity,  rights  and 
duties  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  iJnited  States,” 
Prefacing  this  qimtation  was  the  editorial  re¬ 
mark;  "We  cjuote  to  the  eternal  infamy  of 
tills  plan  of  teaching.” 

We  may  add  that  we  ha’'’e  the  word  of  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen  that  the  public  schools  of 
San  Miguel,  the  centre  of  Jesuit  operations, 
have,  since  been  entirely  hnikeii  up  and  the 
sciiool  fund  squandered  and  that  the  cause  at 
the  bottom  is  too  much  Jesuitism.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  counties,  while,  in  still  othei-s. 


ttifi  stihool  fund  is  misappropriateti  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  parochial  schools 
j  of  tlie  Roman  churcli.  Santa  Fe  county  Is  thus 
mulct  to  the  tune  of  $l,7tX). 

I  THK  COl  ST\  flOim  TO  TUK  DEMNITION  POW 
1  WOWS.  - 

I  The  same  Jesuit  print,  referring  to  the 
American  school  system:  “The  system  is  the 
most  absurd,  most  ridiculous  and  iiTutiaual 
that  can  be  imagined.”  *  *  ■■  “What  are 
the  results  of  such  an  education?  The 
United  t^iates  of  late  years  have  more 
or.  less  promoted  this  system  of 
sclmols,  without  God  and  witliout  re¬ 
ligion,  and  now  they  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
system  in  these  men  without  God  and  without 
religioiu  Who  have  ruined  the  nation  and  -atif 
dragglgj^t  down  into  the  abyss  of  corrup¬ 
tion,”^^  *  “into  an  abyss  of  embarrass¬ 
ments,  disorders  and  ignominies. 

And  notwithstanding  all  this  we  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
that  date  there  was  found  stability  and  good 
sense  enough  in  this  same  governoient  to  set¬ 
tle  a  doiititful  presidential  issue  without  revo¬ 
lution  or  bl(X)dshed;  wdiile  across  onr  southern 
border  a  Jiberal  President,  lawfully  elected, 

I  where  priestly  politics  prevails  aud  has  prevail- 
!  ed  for  three  centuries,  was  overthrown  aud 
drive;!  from  the  country. 

IMP.-VKTIALITY  A3  TO  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

The  Jesuit,  organ  continues:  “It  is  often  af¬ 
firmed  tliis  or  that  party  Is  tt  e  cause  of  these 
things.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  not  any  part 
ns  sucii,  but  raiiier  the  system,  the  principles 
wliich  both  [)arties  have  adopted.  *  *  *  : 

Tliese  schools  without  religion;  these  ethics  . 
of  pure  appearances  without  a,  solid  fouuda-  I 
tion;  these  generations  which  believe  in  in¬ 
credulity;  tliese  magistrates  fiorii  the  President 
down  to  the  lowest  judge  w’ho  swear  by  that 
j  III  which  they  do  not  believe;  these  laws  which 
I  attack  instead  of  supporting  religion;  these 
I  and  other  causes  are  the  true  causes  which  cor- 
■  rodes  and  consumes  the  societies,  mucli  more 
the  •  United  States,”  Thus  spake  (he 
Jesuit  editor  of  the  Jesuit  organ  fur 
the  promotion  of  treason  to  the  State. 
With  such  a  frank  and  sweeping  non-partisan 
political  statement  of  tlie  terrible  depths  of 
moral  and  political  turpitude  to  which  the 
“societies”  aud  government  of  our  much  boast 
ed  aud  beloved  country  lias  become  reduced  in 
the  estimation  of  tliis  Holy  Father  in  God, 
there  will  be  wonder  among  the  unirafonned 
that  in  ids  fei  vent  catholic  (?)  sfdrit  he  did  not 
suggest  some  reined  v  for  this  “corroding  and 
consuming  cancer.”-.  Some  plan  or  model 
upon  which  this  ignominy  stricken  republic 
niiglit  hang  a  hope  for  modification  or  luitiua-  I 
tion,  and  thereby  at  least  liave  placed  tlie'in-  ' 
selves  in  the  road  to  salvation  from  the  dem 
mtioii  bow-wows. 


After  this,  one  might  fairly  expect  that  this 
revereiid  apostle  of  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
would  liave  suggested  some  one  of  the  many 
governments  whose  “solid  foundations  were 
laid  under  or  have  been  brought  under  approv¬ 
ed  uiflueiices.”  Say  some  of  the  Spanish 
Auienc.an  Republics,  someone  of  the  govern- 

Sl'ltr, ■'»;  m en 
N-iulHs  ir  ^«?0f*™end  their  native 

Ol  d  I  n,-  ^  simple  uncontaininated 

A  virtuous  as  it  existed  hefoie  the 

Atiieueuii  occupation.  Not  even  Rio  -Vrrib-i 
county.  iiUHlernized  and  improved  accordiiio-  to 
the  .staiiuard  of  Neopolitan  Jesuits,  is  mention¬ 
ed  a.s  ail  illu.-itratiou  of  the  benign  iiiiluence  of 
Jesuit  methods  in  St:ite  craft.  or 


LLdI.SL.vruilE“MEUI)Lrsa  INi>.ACKED  .APFAIUS.” 

Following  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  two  rears 
ag,)  piohibiting  the  marriage  of  grand  parents 
und  grand  children,  and  other  incKus 
2uuu’,^TV’t  nearly  thesamo  as  one  of  the 
nf”thi  I  Roman  church,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead  III  chureiies.  etc.,  tlie  same  Jesuit 
newsiiaper  said,  “They  [the  faiglslaturej  inter 
meddled  in  s.acrixl  atlairs,  in  filings  properly 
perlair.mg  to  religioiuuid  the  chuPch.  " 

As  ministers  of  reli^mthe  right;  and  duty 
binds  them  to  proteofe^ their  interest.  T  ,e 
l.egmlatnro  mvadee  everything,  even  tint 
which  apiiertains  to  religion.” 

-VboiU  tw'oyearssincea  Protestant  clfr<'ymaii 

of  this  city  wrote  a  letmr  whicdi  appearod  in 
the  New  Vork  Ertninf]  /  Wat  the  time,  lettiucr 


uUnTFonslderable,  calcium  light  upon  the 
nietiiods  and  (>,xactiou8  of  the  Jt^suiticai  and 
foreign  priesthood  in  New  Mexico.  Among 
other  items  the  habit  among  the  clergy  of  dis- 
lie.nsifig,  fora  money  consideration,  the  right 
to  conduct  incestuous  marriages  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead  hard  by  the  altar,  and  liy  way  of 
illustration  referred  to  the  circumstances,  of 
cuimion  repute  in  this  city,  v\here  the  widow 
was  obliged  to  sell  her  last  burro  to  procure 
the  iiurial  fees  necessary  to  induce  the  priest 
to  atliiuiiister  the  last  sad  rites  and  comforts  of 
religion.  In  what  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  called  his  answer  to 
this  letter,  lie  thu»  first  unbufthons  his 


t'oitit'  n  AQPAPTA  M  RAKfirTNATiTNTuSS.. 


Wo  Quote:  “But,  before  beginning,  I  wish 
to  notify  New  Mexicans,  it  is  not  my  intention 
in  this  answer  to  revenge  the  shameless  and 
m.any  insults  thrown  in  the  faces  of  their  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  by  Minister  Smith.  I  will 
leave  that  part  to  the  care  of  any  of  them  who 
wish  to  comply  with  that  sacred  duty.” 


A  WAIL  .\T  THE  IXISS  OF  “STOLE  FEES.” 

-After  this  bidding  for  assassination,  this  man 
of  love  and  charity  proceeds  to  business,  using 
i  freely  such  lamb  like  expressions,  “the  bully, 
the  liar  aud  the  buffoon”  and  coming  to  the 
1  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
I  iSTo  187t),  especially  the  burial  and  incestuous 
!  marriage  acts,  he  says:  “I  will  conclude  the 
,  answer,  then,  with  saying  that  if  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  G.  G.  Smitli,  the  laws  in  question  are 
progressive  under  a  territorial  government;  in 
the  eyes  of  men  less  prejudiced  an  I  less  fanat¬ 
ical,  these  laws  will  brand  upon  the  foreheads 
of  their  authors  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy 
never  to  be  arased  during  all  time.”  Every 
body  here  away,  of  course,  laughs,  and  rone 
inoro  than  old  Catholics,  over  their  impotent 
rage,  and  over  what  some  of  them  term  the 
“cutting  off  of  the  Stole  fees.”  The 
marriage  and  burial  laws  of  two  years 
ago.  be  the  truth  recorded,  were  measures 
arising  dlstiuetlvly  from  the  long  and  uusatis. 
factory  experience  of  the  native  and  Catholic 
population,  were  measures  by  them  alone  sug¬ 
gested,  and  not  suggested  In  the  Governor’s 
I  message  as  it  happened,  and  were  by  thoin 
enactetl  into  laws  in  the  face  of  the  direct  cp- 
no.sition  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  foreign  priest¬ 
hood.  A  recent  letter  from  Taos  to  the  Eieio 
Mex'imn,  written  by  “A  Catholic”  declared 
the  law  proliibiting  the  burial  in  churches  a 
wholesome  law.  The  ground  in  the  churches 
has  been  in  many  cases  repeatedly  dug  over 
and  the  casting  out  of  human  bones  is  a  com- 
tnon  OLCurrence.  “A  Catho  ic”  cites  one  ease 
in  his  vicinity  o  here  a  burial  was  ordered  in 
the  church,  and  upon  digging  the  grave  it 
cross.ed  that  of  another.  The  remains  of  the 
occiipaut  liad  not  been  so  long  deposited  but 
that  it  was  plainly  manifest  they  were  .tho^e 
of  .a  woman.  To  continue  the  digging  would 
be  to  cut  riie  woman  in  two,  and  the  grave 
digger  refused  to  proceed.  Another  person 
with  less  humanity,  liowever,  completed  the 
grave,  and  the  burial  of  the  last-  candidate 
for  a  place  hard  by  the  altar  went  on,  and 
of  course  the  “stole  fees”  flowed  in. 


WHO  PEFEATEn  THi:  SCHOOL  BH.L  01'  TWO 
TEARS  .-VOO? 


mark  of  infamy”  upon  the  marriage 
I  burial  laws  also  in  the  same  pamphlet  referi 
I  to  tlie  defeated  public  school  bill  gives  the 
I  lowing:  Ritch,  Smith  k  Ce.  attribute  tiie 
leat  to  tile  and  they  are  rli^ht.  ' 

clergy  of  Santa  Fe  especially  findintr  th 
selves  at  the  center  of  operations,  could  dii 
more  ettectually  the  opposition  forces  and  t 
secure  a  final  triumph.  It  will  be  said  r 
we  oppose  all  reform  in  our  scliooLs.  T 
would  1)0  an  unjustifiable  supnositiop. 
know  very  well  there  are  many  of  our  sclu 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  But  is  there  any  pr 
ability  of  remedying  the  evil  by  excluding 
religious  teaching?  Who  believes  that?  W 
do  they  lack  to  intike  them  umod?  Good  tea 
ers,  good  buildings,  and  ever.vtliing  else  iiec 
sary  to  a  \yell  ordered  school.  And  it  is 
sired  U)  make  us  believe  that  to  procure  all  t 

from  them  (put 
^  t  atholic  faith  and  religious  pr 
tices  followtxl  up  to  tile  pro  cut.”  * 


(HDNTfiND  FOR  THK  CASTILLIAN  TONGUE  “WITH 
AEL  THE  COUEAGB  OF  OUE  SOUL.” 

In  a  vein  of  mutual  admiration,  with  «  less¬ 
or  print  of  the  same  stripe,  the  chief  Jesuit 
priest  (January  13,  1877,}  says:  “Identical 
interests  unite  us,  we  tiijht  for  the  same  cause 
— the  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  and 
tiie  material  wellaro  of  the  illustrious 
sons  of  Castile,  happy  to  find  our¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  a  povern- 
inent,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  wliich 
is  a  pledpe  of  order  and  i)rosDerity.  We  desire 
only  to  avail  oui^selvesof  the  ad\antape  which 
we  derive  from  its  protection  witliout  loosing 
tliose  which  we  enjoyed  before  the  Union. 
Religion  and  its  free  exercise,  a  heritage 
which  we  juize  more  than  our  beings,  the 
language  of  tlie  country, the  majestic,  rich  and 
sonorous  Castilian  tongue,  the  native  customs 
and  virUies,  ^  *  and  which  remain 

yet  profoundly  impressed  Ufion  the  Mexican 
character,  are  the  blessings  for  the  preserva¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  contend  with 
all  the  courage  of  our  souls.” 

BE  MEXICANS. 

In  January  last  the  same  print  with  a  view 
to  inducing  certain  -wtiureh  actions  in  the 
liegislature  spoke  as  follows:  “Let  old  quarrels 
then  disappear.  What  is  tiiere  about  Demo¬ 
crats  Oi  Republicans?  Be  Mexicans!  *  * 

But  we  say  be  Mexicans;  that  is  to  say  let  j'our 
lK)licy  be  union  in  all  that  which  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  development  of  tlie  inherent  In¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  So  long  as  you  shall 
be  united  you  will  govern,  divided  you  will  be 
governed;  and  governed  not  alone  by  the 
American  portion  in  the  Territory,  but  .also  by 
a  few  adventurers  that  over  you  and  over  the 
Americans  will  extend  their  usurping  hand.” 

And  now  a  final  quotation:  “The  United 
States  wliere  protestant  influence 
has  prevailetl  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
veal  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 

worth,  what  its  morality  and  public  manage¬ 
ment.”  By  this  I  presume  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  an  illustration,  the  vicious  condition 
of  Protestant  Colorado,  which  was  a  howling 
wilderness  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
as  compared  with  the  virtuous  New  Mexico  of 
three  centuries  under  the  civil  and  clerical 
Jesuitism  as  exemplified  under  Spain  and 
Mexico.  We  quote  further:  “The  acts  we 
hear  referred  to  every  day,  shaiiie  all  those  i 
who  still  possess  an  honorable  sentiment  and 
excites  a  fear  that  things  are  rather  going  from 
bad  to  worse  and  so  much  cause  the  nation’s 
destruction.”  *  "  “In  proportion  as 

legislative  acts  have  been  inspired  by  Protest¬ 
antism,  BO  much  more  have  they  departed  from 
truth,  justice  and  order.  Laws  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  progressive,  which  are  nothing  but 
lesser  evils  in  certain  circumstances.  The  civil 
toleration  of  all  sects,  destroying  the  rights  of 
lUod  over  nations  and  individuals,  have  nmde 
an  abstraction  of  religion  and  even  eliminated 
it  from  the  schools;  have  taken  away  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  honesty,  and  reduced  to 
a  mere  decency  and  exterior  conventionality.” 

*  .<■  *  “Suppressed  parental  authority  over 

children  by  a  system  of  forced  instructions, 
and  any  idea  of  religion  and  religious  senti¬ 
ments  among  the  people  by  subotituting  foi 
works  of  Christian  charity,  asylums  for  the 
poor,  for  the  sick  and  houses  of  phi- 
lanthropv,  by  equalizing  holy  tlnngs 
and  eccle-siastical  jiersons  with  those 
of  the  pco()le,  have  destroyed  the  rights 
of  Individual  families  and  communUies,  and 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  by  eeniralizing  every- 
thim^  in  the  abstract  muno  of  the  State, 
which  has  substituted  them,  have  proclaimed 

SUF'EEM.ACV  OF  THK  CIVIL  LAW 
over  religion,  the  State  over  the  ^church,  and 
the  government  over  Ciod.  ■  faken 

altogether,  it  is  notlnng  but  an  infet  iml  com¬ 
motion  against  Christ  and  His  church,  a  sign 
of  the  last  and  complete  apostacy  of  ah  natious 
of  the  evil  days  preceding  tlie  coriung  of  Anti- 

j 

‘  And* all  this  we  copy  from  the  same  print 
!  which,  only  a  few  months  later,  was  ‘  happy 
i  to  find  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  a 
I  government  the  fundamental  eonstittution  of 
!  which  is  a  pledge  of  order  and  prosperity. 


iOh!  “Neipolitan  adventurers!”  Oh!  consist- 
ency!  etc.,  etc. 

!  KxtracLs  m  the  same  vein  and  in  a  greater 
'  variety  could  be  extendeel  indefinitely.  Enough 
for  one  reading  from  this  source,  certainly. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

and  to  disabuse  his  Jrauit  reverence  of  any 
suspicion  that  may  still  be  clinging  to  him  tliat 
I  fear  to  meet  what  he  names  a  “challenge;” 
i  t  will  say  that  while  I  have  no  hankering 
for  controversy  with  organize.l  hypocrisy,  I 
will  not,  after  lie  has  cleared  his  “beloved” 
brethren  from  their  un-American  record  here¬ 
in  truthfully  recorded,  shrink  from  measuring 
i  iky  shafts  witli  Jesuit  Finotti,  over  methods 
in  New  Mexico,  to  any  extent  The  Tribrne, 
or  any  other  secular  journal  of  respectability  ^ 
and  equal  circulation,  may  be  disposed  to  lend  j 
i  their  columns.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  ' 
mere  assertion  and  bandying  of  words,  i 
but  a  straight  wrestling  with  actual  past  and 
present  facts. 

It  would  be  in  our  judgment  just  what 
New  Mexico  needs.  W.  (1.  Ritch.  I 


ALL  FOR  JESUS. 


Sow  Some  of  the  Pollowors  of  the  Son 
of  Man  Worship  Him. 


Three  Days  Among  the  Penitentes  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 


Death  on  the  Cross  in  Civilized  America. 


The  Lord  is  risen.  To-day  is  Easter  Sunday, 
liayetyand  bright  apparel,  smiles  and  pleasant 
faces,  beefsteak  and  mince  pie  will  assume 
their  accustomed  places  in  society,  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  solemnity  and  saekclotb,  frowns 
and  scowls,  fish  and  eggs.  The  truly  good  of 
the  good  people  will  live  more  on  solid  food 
than  on  religion.  In  Denver  the  adherence  to 
the  customs  which  are  supposed  to  make  Lent 
what  it  is  not  very  strict.  As  a  people  we 
are  not  very  much  better  during  Lent,  or  even 
during  Passion  Week,  than  at  any  other  time. 
There  are,  however,  some  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  Lent  is  observed,  where  the 
theaters  are  compelled  to  suffer,  when  the 
dress-maker  is  deprived  of  her  usual  business, 
and  when  the  fashionable  lady  ceases  to  give 
parties. 

These  deprivations  are  severe;  but  in  no 
place  on  the  globe  Is  Lent,  and  particularly 
Passion  week,  observed  with  more  strictness 
than  in  portions  of  Colorado,  and  in  no  other 
place  is  it  observed  so  strictly,  except  in  locali¬ 
ties  circumstanced  as  this.  This  is  the  land  of 
the  Penitente.  The  Penitente  is  doubtless  not 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  The  Tbibu.ne. 
The  Eastern  and  European  reader,  even  the 
unsophisticated  “tenderfoot”  now  in  (Colora¬ 
do,  is  unfamiliar  with  this  particular  species 
of  mankind.  Of  course  we  barnacles,  we 
Pre-Adamites,  we  know  everything;  and 
this  article  is  not  intended  for 
the  edification  of  this  last  named 
class.  As  a  general  tiling  the  Penitente  is  a 
ragged,  dirty,  wizen-faced,  blear-eyed,  sham- 


bliiig  Mexican.  There  are  a  great  many  Peni- 
tentes  among  the  Mexicans,  hut  none,  so  far  as 
has  been  <ii3COVerert,  among  the  well  clad  and 
intelligent  of  them.  The  Penitente  is  without 
wealth,  destitute  of  pride  and  devoid  of  arai;l- 
tion.  His  chief  aim,  if  he  may  be  believed,  is 
to  serve  the  Lord.  Passion  week  is  the  time 
selected  for  the  most  marked  demonstrations, 
and  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Saturday  are  the  days  on  which  the  Penitente 
is  most  given  to  his  peculiar  and  novel  cere¬ 
monies. 

There  are  but  very  few  members  of  this 
order  north  of  the  Arkansas  river.as  there  are 
only  a  few  Mexicans  this  side  of  that  stream. 

}  there  are  some  members  of  the  order  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cucharas,  Walsenburg.  El 
Moro,  La  Veta,  etc.,  but  as  a  general  thing  the 
Penitentes  do  not  fr  quent  the  region  of  the 
railroads.  They  flourish  most  where  there 
are  no  railroads,  no  newspapers  and  no  schools. 
They  are  quite  numerous  in  portions  of  Las 
Animas,  Saguache  and  Huerfano  counties, 
and  exist  in  great  numbers  in  Costilla  and 
Conejos,  increasing,  however,  after  the  line 
between  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  is  crossed. 
The  south  end  of  the  San  Luis  park  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  the  Taos  valley  in  New  Mexico,  are 
the  home  of  the  Penitente.  In  this  section 
for  the  last  three  centuries  have  they 
flourished,  since  indeed  it  is  claimed, 
the  Franciscan  friar  Augustin  Ruiz  established 
himself  at  the  Indian  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  1597.  The  Rio  Grande  is 
lined  with  these  people,  and  the  traveler  along 
its  banks  for  hundreds  of  iiiles— almost  its  en¬ 
tire  length,  indeed— is  seldom  out  of  sight  of 
the  little  crosses  which  dot  the  country  over, 
and  w^\ich  mark  the  kneeling-places  of  the 
devout  followers  of  the  lowly  Jtsus, 

It  has  been  charged,  against  the  Penitentes 
that  they -do  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
country,  to  poison  politics,  and  to  shield  the 
offenders  against  the  law  from  justice.  That 
they  do  may  be  true,  as  the  body  is  secret, 
large  and  influential.  If  used  by  a  skillful 
political  manipulator  it  could  be  made  potent 
in  elections,  and  with  Penitentes  in  the  Legis- 
;  lature  and  on  the  juries,  bad  laws  are  douot- 
less  made  aud  these  but  poorli’  enforced. 

But  the  Penitente  is  so  unjust  and  so  cruel 
to  no  one  else  as  he  is  to  himself.  It  is  nis 
own  shoulders  that  must  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  which  he  imposes,  as  it  is  upon  him¬ 
self  that  he  takes  the  heaviest  loads.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  spent  the  last  few  days  in  the 
Ccmejos  country  tells  The  Tribune  that  he  has 
witnessed  some  scenes  which  really  tax  the 
credulity  of  civilized  mankind.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  can  be  found  living  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  who  would  stoop 
to  such  practices  as  he  describes.  Very  penitent 
and  downcast  during  tlie  entire  forty  days  of  | 
Lent,  when  Passion  week  comes,  they  reach  ' 
the  acme  of  their  atonement.  This  consists  in 
subjecting  their  own  persons  to  the  severest 
treatment.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days 
of  the  week  they  band  together  and,  selecting 
some  place  on  the  prairie,  they  go  through 
wltn  their  ceremonies  of  self-casti^^ation.  They 
generally  strip  their  bodies,  wearing  no  cloth¬ 
ing  upon  themselves  but  a  pair  of  old  panta¬ 
loons.  Then  they  procure  the  most  tliorny 
plants  of  cactus,  generally  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  covered  branch,  stem 
and  loaf  wiUi  thorns  and  with ' 


1  these  they  beat  themselves  until  the  blood, 
flows  out  of  their  bare  backs  in  a  thousand 
places.  No  suffering  is  too  severe  for  them  to 
inflict  upon  themselves.  Sometimes  a  hem¬ 
pen  thong  fashioned  as  a  cat-o’-nine  tails  is 
used,  but  as  this  does  not  cut  and  stick  as  the 
cactus  bush,  the  latter  is  popularl;;^  preferred. 
Sometimes  a  hundred  of  these  deludedj 
wretches  may  be  seen  punishing  themselves' 
at  once.  Another  punishment  approachingj 
nearer  to  an  imitation  of  Christ’s  own  suffe^ 
ing,  is  that  of  beaiiug  the  cross,  and  stifi 
closer  do  they  come  when  some  miserablel 
;  wretch  is  tied  upon  the  cross  aa 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  imita¬ 
tion  becomes  perfect  when  death' 

results  from  the  suffering.  It  has  oeen  only 
three  years  since  two  poor  fellows  gave  up  the’ 
ghost  within  our  own  borders,  just  as  the; 
Master  whom  they  served  did  nearly  nineteen': 
centuries  ago.  It  is  very  common  to  have  poor ' 
fellows  loaded  down  with  a  heavy  cross,  and ; 
cause  them  to  drag  them  about  from,  place  to  i 
place  for  an  entire  day.  Often  the  Crucifixion  > 
is  represented  with  an  effigy  of  the  Saviour, ' 
which  is  elevated  upon  a  heavy  platform  which 
is  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  penitents, 
and  before  which  the  others  bow  while  they 
beat  themselves  with  their  cactus  boughs.  The 
member  of  the  order  who  has  committed 
some  great  crime  against  its  tenets  is  doomed 
to  the  greatest  of  all  suffering.  After  being 
made  to  castigate  himself,  and  to  carry  and 
erect  a  cross,  he  is  spiked  to  it,  hand  and  foot, 

!  and  left  to  his  fate.  For  hour  after  hour  he 
remains  nailed  to  the  wood,  with  arms  ex¬ 
tended  and  head  drooping,  in  the  greatest 
possible  agony,  in  mental  and  physical  suffer¬ 
ing,  with  no  one  nigh  to  hand  him  a  drink  of 
water  or  respond  to  his  moans,  until  relieved 
by  his  brethren  after  they  consider  that  he  has 
paid  a  penalty  commensurate  with  his  crime. 
Often  the  system  gives  down  aud  tortured  na¬ 
ture  submits  to  the  embrace  of  the  last  sleep 
of  death  before  tho'heip  comes.  And  then  the 
body  is  secretly  and  quietly  buried  in  some 
out-of-the-way  spot,  and  it  is  often  months  be¬ 
fore  even  the  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Pen¬ 
itente  know  that  their  kinsman  has  given  up 
his  life  for  a  religious  hobby.  Bob  Ingersoll 
should  spend  Passion  Week  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Hrv.  J.  A.  Merrill,  of  tlie  Presbyterian  [ 
ehureli,  aiul  wiio,  first  of  all  tlie  Protest- f 
ant  denoininatloiis,  planted  the  banner^ 
of  the  eross  iu  tliis  city  i.s  now  on  a  visit 
to  St,  Louis  an(i  the  cities  of  the  Atluntici 
sea  hoard,  soliciting  aid  for  the  ereetionj 
of  a  elmreh  liere.  Mr.  Merrill  is  an  eii-j 
ergetie,  talented  aud  winning  young  pas-i 
tor.  lie  preached  here  several  times  in' 
the  Odd  Fellows  hall  before  his  dejiarture 
to  a  vast  audieuee,  many  of  whom  have 
not  “•known  shrine  nor  .sanctuary”  for 
many  years,  and  lie  preaelied  most  ae- 
eeptably.  lie  understands  frontier  men 
and  has  liad  his  share  of  frontier  dis¬ 
comforts,  having  served  ministerially  in 
Arizona  and  California.  We  expect  to 
greet  him  soon  witii a eoutraet for  adobes, 
for  ids  eliureli  in  one  pocket,  aud  a  hell 
and  an  organ  under  eitlieranm  Ofsueli 
'  is  tlie  kingdom  of  progress. 


.\n^TsntrAN'“\vORK.  — — — 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Although  the  school  work  of  tlie  Board  was  ofhciallj  begun  first 
among  tlic  Alornions,  a  part  uf  the  work  now  being  done  in  New 
JMexico  was  in  operation  long  before.  The  Ladies’  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  had  suecesstul  missions  at  various  points  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  board  assumed  their  control. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  has  liad  one  of  those  schools,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  successful.  A  large  and  valuable  proiieitj  has 
been  acquired  in  the  best  jiart  of  the  city.  A  church  building  and 
organization  have  been  secured,  and  ministered  to  by  Bev.  J.  Mc- 
Gaughey.  The  Santa  Fe  University  and  the  mission  school  are  in 
charge  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Eastman,  and  ably  supported  by  the  other 
teachers.  Misses  Harris  and  Allison,  with  Mrs.  Carpenter,  teaching 
the  kindergarten.  The  outlook  was  never  so  bright  for  this  mission. 
Money  is  needed  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  buildings. 

Las  A’^egas,  where  there  has  long  been  a  mission  and  school,  is 
just  now  vacant.  Bev.  J.  C.  Eastman,  the  late  minister,  having 
left  because  of  ill  health.  The  school  was  bi’oken  uj)  by  the  small¬ 
pox  scourge  of  last  wintei-.  It  is  hoped  that  by  early  fall  the  work 
will  be  again  in  active  ojieration.  There  is  a  good  church  and 
school  property. 

Taos  is  another  of  the  old  points.  Here  Tiev.  J.  M.  Roberts  and 
his  wife  labored  for  many  years  in  church  and  school  with  marked 
success.  Air.  Roberts  also  left  because  of  ill  health,  and  is  now 
laboring  in  California.  The  church  is  ministered  to  by  the  Alexi- 
can  Bible  readers,  V.  F.  Romero  and  L.  A^argos,  while  Aliss  Proud 
maintains  the  school. 

At  El  Ranche,  a  few  miles  away,  the  school  is  still  in  oi)eration, 
and  taught  by  Aliss  C.  A.  Brown. 

Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  east,  is  the  Alora  mission,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Alaxwell  Philips,  who  has  also  oversight  of  the 
churches  and  schools  at  Ocote,  El  Rito  and  Agua  Negra.  Bible 
readers  Andrew  Ataes,  J.  P.  Ortego,  and  J.  I).  Mondragon,  are 
assisting  him  in  his  ministerial  labors,  while  the  schools  are  taught 
by  Air.  and  Airs.  R.  W.  Hall  and  Aliss  Fleming.- 

At  Glorietta,  Aliss  AVinsor,  and  at  Wallace,  Miss  Blake  have 
schools  under  Air.  Philips  care  for  the  present.  One  or  two  more 
teachers  should  be  put  into  these  fields. 

The  Mexicans  of  C-oralles  are  su])plied  with  preaching  by  Rev.  J. 
Y.  Perea.  Aliss  Elizabeth  Smith  has  taught.the  school  at  her  own 
expense. 

Along  the  southern  border  of  Colorado  we  have  several  missions. 
One  at  Trinidad,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.  Al.  Darley,  with  Aliss 
L.  Barlow  as  Teacher.  Both  church  and  school  are  doing  a  good 
work  among  these  poor  people. 

( )n  the  other  side  the  range  are  the  missions  at  Cenecero,  La  Jara, 
San  Rafael,  Conejos,  and  La  Castello,  where,  during  the  year, 
Alisses  Ross,  Miller,  Young,  Grimstead  and  Gilchrist  have  labored. 
Some  of  these  missions  were  given  uj)  during  the  past  year,  because 
public  schools  were  established,  and  the  necessity  for  the  missions 
has  been  taken  away. 

At  Socorro  we  have  a  church  and  a  build^iug  awaiting  a  minister. 


At  Mesilla  and  Los  Cruces  we  have  lately  reorganized  our  mis¬ 
sion,  under  Itev.  M,  Mattlieson. 

At  Albuquerque  we  have  a  grand  work  established.  The  church 
under  Rev.  J.  A.  Menaul  has  just  built  a  new  edilice.  The  Pueblo 
Indian  Industrial  School,  under  Prof.  P.  W.  D.  Bryan,  with  his 
admiral  corps  of  teachers,  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  it  has 
already  accomplished  much  good,  and  ]>romises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  our  missions.  Mrs.  Tibballs,  Misses  Wood, 
Verbeck,  M.  II.  Patton,  Susie  Patton,  and  Miss  Butler  are  the 
teachers. 

Rev.  Jolm  Menaul,  at  Laguna,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields,  at  Jemez, 
have  gained  a  good  and  solid  footing  among  these  two  Pueblo 
tribes.  Miss  Stright  is  teaching  at  Jemez. 

Miss  Harris  has  for  about  two  years  been  teaching  at  Jemez  Llot 
Springs,  with  such  success  that  she  asks  for  an  assistant. 

Much  has  been  written  about,  and  much  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  Zunis.  Mr.  J.  II.  Willson  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Willson,  have 
now  a  successful  school.  The  outlook  was  never  so  hopeful  as  at 
])resent. 

Just  over  the  borders  in  Arizona  is  Fort  Defiance,  at  which  point 
the  JSlavajoe  mission,  under  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Perkins, 
has  gathered  between  8U  and  90  of  these  Indians.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Taylor  and  his  wife,  amid  many  discouragements,  labored  faithfully 
among  the  Moqiiis,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  give  up  this  in¬ 
teresting  mission,  which  is  now  vacant. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  labors  among  the  Pimas  in  southern  Arizona. 
He  asks  aid  to  build  new  mission  houses,  where  these  people  may 
be  gathered  for  divine  worship. 

Among  the  Papagoes  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing,  but  propose 
to  build  a  chapel  for  church  and  school  as  s.oon  as  the  funds  are 
furnished. 


“NeU)  JHtrfco* 

Miss  Allison  writes  from  Santa  Fe  December  20,  1882  : 

At  present  my  school,  with  all  the  schools  in  Santa  Fe,  is 
closed  because  of  smallpox.  It  has  been  among  the  Mexicans 
since  last  Winter,  but  has  now  assumed  a  more  malignant  form  , 
and  is  spreading  among  Americans,  and  steps  are  now  being  | 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  arrest  its  progress.  You  will  readily 
see  how  this  dread  disease  will  operate  against  my  school  work. 

I  have  had  to  watch  very  closely,  and  often  close  my  doors  upon 
those  coming  from  infected  districts.  I  have,  however,  enrolled 
forty-eight  pupils — of  this  number  twenty-two  were  Mexicans  | 
and  thirty-one  Cathodes.  I  still  have  my  sewing-school  and 
Sunday-school  class,  and  have  altogether  much  reason  for  en¬ 
couragement.  New  families  are  coming  constantly  to  Santa  Fe, 
while  others  are  moving  away.  There  are  only  a  few  families 
attending  our  church  now  that  were  here  when  I  came.  So 
in  Thy  school,  especially,  the  American  poition  is  constantly 
changing. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  WORK  15  NEW 
MEXICO. 


BT  REV.  MAXWEL^t.  PHUiUPS. 


First. — Missionary  Preachers. 

Ist.  A  missionary  is  needed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Taos  Field. 

2d.  A  Missionary  for  Los  Vegos  for 
the  Mexicans. 

3d.  A  missionary  to  thke  charge  of 
the  Mexican  work  in  the  San  Louis  Val¬ 
ley  of  Southern  Colorado  (of  this,  how- 
I  ever,  I  trust  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed, 
Boulder,  Col. .  under  whose  charge  it  is, 
will  write  more  fully). 

Second. — 'I'eachers. 

Ist.  A  mission  teacher  for  Ocote. 

2d.  A  mission  teacher  for  El  Rito. 

3d.  A  mission  teacher  for  Wallace. 

4th-  A  mission  teacher  for  Los  Vegos  (it 
would  be  best  that  she  come  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  open  in  October). 

5th.  A  mission  teacher  for  Ranchos 
(there  is  a  lady  expected  from  Iowa  for 
I  this  school). 

'  6th.  A  teacher  for  Rincones,  Taos 
field,  next  September. 

Third. —  The  IVainiug  S-honl  in  Mora. 

1st.  Support  for  pupils, 

2d.  Supplies  of  various  kinds — cloth¬ 
ing,  bed-clothing,  books,  etc. 

Fourth,— Tract  and  Bible  Worh. 

Ist.  We  need  in  all  the  Mexican  sta¬ 
tions  a  supply  of  tracts. 

On  this  matter  I  would  recommend  all 
who  are  willing  to  aid  us  to  send  their 
offerings  to  our  Board  of  Publication, 
1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Our 
Publication  Society  has  t)een  able  to 
give  us  a  little  aid,  and  what  it  can  give 
it  gives  gratuitously,  which  is  the  only 
condition  bn  which  tracts  are  available 
for  use  amongst  the  Mexicans.  There 
are  other  Societies  that  publish  excel¬ 
lent  Spanish  tracts,  and  that  issue  them 
on  what  seem  to  us  to  possess  the  merit 
of  being  strictly  business  principles.  But 
our  Publication  Society  is  the  only  one 
that  furnishes  us  Spanish  tracts  pn  such 
terms  as  seem  to  us  to  justify  it  in  com¬ 
ing  before  Presbyterians  to  ask  for  aid 
as  benevolent  work. 

We  earnestly  wish  that  some  lovers  of 
sound  religious  publications  would 
place  it  in  the  power  of  our  Publication 
Society  to  do  more.  There  is  a  Spanish 
translation  of  the  Schbnherg- Cotta  F'am- 
ily,  already  published  as  a  serial  in  one 
of  our  Spanish  evangelical  papers,  that 
would  be  welcomed  in  all  our  Spanish 
missions,  if  our  Society  could  publish  it 
in  book  form,  and  would  do  good. 

2d.  The  American  Bible  Society  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  missionaries  Bibles  and  Tes¬ 
taments  ;  but  we  have  not  thus  far  been 
able  to  secure  any  aid  for  coljjortage, 
which  is  pressingly  needed.  We  ought 
to  have  this  work  done  thoroughly  and 
soon,  in  all  the  Mexican  settlements  of 
New  Mexico. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  AMEIUOAN  •>  OKK  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 

1st.  A  minister  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  in  Soccarro. 

2.  A  minister  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  in  Los  Vegos. 

3d.  A  minister  to  open  work  at  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Cerrillos,  12  miles  apart,  on  tlie 
A.  T.  &  S  F.  Railway.  W  allace  is  an 
end  of  a  division,  and  Cerrillos  is  an 
important  coal  mine  station.  No 
preaching  yet  in  either. 

4th.  A  minister  to  begin  a  new  work 
at  Roton,  a  division  station  of  the  A.  T. 
&  8.  F.  Railway. 

- o - 


NEW  MEXICO. 


tlie  Country— Brealiliii;  a  Pony— Tlie 
Komance  of  Treasure  Itnntiuir. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  The  American.] 

El  Paso,  May  6.— The  ride  from  Meeilla  to  Eranfe- 
in  IS  over  a  good  road,  and  the  distance  is  about  fifty 
miles.  The  traveller  who  may  wish  to  see  what  11  v 
ing  In  a  Mexican  hut  is  like  has  a  good  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  as  the  coach  stops  for  the  ni»ht 
eighteen  miles  from  Cruces.  This  jequelle  is  not  the 
regular  adobe  building;  the  walls  are  formed  by 
plantirg  poles  ten  feet  high  around  a  given  area,  and 
then  binding  them  together  with  ropes  of  green  raw 
hide,  which  soon  dry  and  become  as  hard  as  an  iron 
band.  The  interstices  are  filled  up  with  mud.  The 
roof  is  flat,  being  formed  by  heaping  brush  wood  on 
the  rafters  and  covering  with  earth.  Inside,  white¬ 
wash  and  yellow  wash  are  used  to  give  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  earth  floor  is  covered  by  a  rude  carpet 
XDftde  cn  the  Mexican  looms.  ' 


The  principal  items  on  the  bills  of  fare  are  cheic,  or 
red  peppers,  mutton,  eggs  and  a  cake  made  of  crushed 
corn  and  baked  in  the  curious  earthen  ovens.  These 
ovens  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  vary  in  height  from 
three  to  five  feet.  They  have  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  for  a  door  and  a  round  aperture  near  the  top 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  When  used  they  are 
flist  heated  thoroughly  by  a  roaring  fire,  which  Is 
withdiawn,  and  leaves  the  oven  clean  for  the  Intro- 
oucUon  of  whatever  is  to  be  baked.  Mexican  hosts 
we  ever  hospitable,  and  give  of  the  best  they  have. 
Their  ideas  of  neatness,  too,  are  q  ulte  correct,  and 
tl  ough  they  do  not  carry  them  Into  effect  as  regards 
their  peiBonal  appearance,  yet  the  interior  of  their 
houses  is  always  clean,  however  poorly  they  may  be 
furnished. 


TAMING  A  WILD  MtTSTANOj, 

During  our  stay  the  young  men  of  the  house  were 
engaged  in  breaking  a  Bronco  pony.  This  they  did 
b  a  s:  stem  of  worrying,  which  was  but  little  in  ac- 
C  rd  with  the  method  of  Eastern  professionals.  After 
a  long  struggle  with  the  beast,  a  blind  was  pulled 
over  Ills  eyes  and  the  bridle  put  on.  Another  long 
struggle,  and  alter  many  vain  attempts  the  saddle- 
blankets  and  saddle  were  gotten  in  place  by  the 
united  eflbrts  of  three  or  four  stout  fellows.  When 
the  blind  was  removed  the  poor  beast  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  rla  himself  of  the  horrid  bur¬ 
den.  Plunging,  bucking,  kicking,  and  even  rearing 
and  falling  backwards  were  all  unavailing,  and  his 
madoest  ettorts  to  drag  off  the  persistent  youth  who 
swung  to  the  end  of  the  long  lasso  were  alike  nnsuc- 
ce.blul.  Three  hours  of  such  work,  and  he  was 
mounted,  being  too  much  exhausted  to  ofl'er  farther 
resistance,  and  ridden  with  ease.  After  two  or  three 
of  these  struggles  the  pony  is  considered  broken. 

Next  morning  after  a  hearty  breakfast  we  started 
again  for  El  Paso,  and  met  on  the  way  a  company  of 
the  Ninth  Cavalry  en  route  to  the  Ute  country,  in  tne 
rorthem  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  first  sergeant 
of  this  company  a  short  time  since  wrote  qnlte  an 
able  letter  to  the  Washington  Sunday  Journal  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  colored  troops.  Though  the  author  him¬ 
self  is  a  negro,  be  uses  no  mild  language  in  regard  to 
his  colored  soldiers,  and  afiirms  mat  besides  being 
unreliable  in  battle  and  easily  panic-stricken,  they 
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are  careless '"With  regard  to  tneir  eqaipments  and  ' 
clothes,  and  coat  the  Government  very  much  more 
than  the  whites.  Bestdee.  he  condemns  their  habits 
and  morals,  and  says  many  harsh  things  against  them, 
rergeant  Jackson’s  opinions,  however,  are  not  those 
entertained  by  the  white  officers,  who  are  strong  In 
praising  the  colored  soidlers’  obedience,  willingness  I 
to  endure  hardships  and  general  good  behavior,  both  ; 
in  camp  and  on  the  Held.  They  are  dreaded  by  the 
Indians,  who  call  them  ‘’Buffalo  soldiers.” 

Two  or  three  ranches  were  passed  where  a  small 
piece  of  ground  was  cultivated  and  a  house  built  lor 
the  people  whose  cattle  ranged  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  On  every  hand  grew  the  soap  weed,  and  several 
times  we  saw  the  people  busily  engaged  in  making  . 
ropeof  its  leaves.  They  pickitjust  as  they  do  flax, and 
have  a  rude  sort  of  rope  waU  for  twisting  the  strands 
together.  The  article  made  is  of  a  suptetior  quality, 
and  is  extensively  used  throughout  the  country.  A 
hair  rope  is  also  made  by  the  Mexicans,  generally  for 
lassos.  So  we  see  that  this  amole  is  almost  a  necessity, ' 
famishing  the  people  with  soap,  wicker  wares  and 
rope. 

EL  PASO. 

When  within  about  six  miles  of  Bl  Taso,  and  after 
havii  g  crossed  the  Itlo  Grande  four  times,  the  bonn- 
Uhiy  line  between  ISew  and  Old  Mexico  is  passed.  It 
is  marked  by  stone  monuments  of  a  substantial  build 
»nd  about  six  feet  in  height,  placed  at  intervals  of 
half  a  mile.  This  line  is  not  what  it  should  be  to  pro- 
m  >tc  the  peace  of  the  border;  for,  as  it  is,  a  criminal  . 
cm  one  slcie  cf  a  monument  can  laugh  at  the  pursuing.  ; 
iiherlfl  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when 
the  United  States  had  the  power  to  make  what  line 
she  would  the  boundary,  the  mountains  south  of  Chi¬ 
huahua  and  the  Ilorthern  Mexican  States  wefe  not 
chesen,  as  they  would  have  formed  a  bariiei  easily 
guarded. 

The  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande  are  drawn  upon  ex¬ 
tensively  by  the  irrigating  ditches  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  said  that  some  distance  below  El  i 
Baso  the  bed  is  almost  dry.  An  extensive  flour  mill 
lies  a  mile  from  the  town  of  El  Paso,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  The  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  undergoes  a  certain  change  as  we  go  south. 
The  portales,  instead  of  being  upheld  by  wooden 
posts,  are  supported  by  long  arches  of  adobe,  which 
lends  a  very  heavy  appearance,  but  is  rather  pleasing 
In  effect.  There  are  fewer  windows,  too,  and  garden 
walls  are  planted  on  top  with  cactus  bushes,  which 
few  would  like  to  scale. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the 
town  of  El  Paso  really  should  be  called.  Some  persist 
in  the  name  of  FrankJin,  others  in  that  of  Fort  Bliss,  . 
while  the  postoflice  say  that  the  name  is  El  Paso,  and 
as  this  suits  our  purpose  as  well  as  any  other,  El  Paso 
it  shall  be  called.  It  happened  to  be  on  Sunday  that  our 
coach  rolled  into  the  town  of  its  destination,  but  the 
fact  was  known  rather  by  having  referred  to  the 
almanac  than  by  any  “outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inwaid  and  spiritual  grace”  in  the  town  itself. 
Mexicans  with  their  broad  sombreros  and  gay  colored 
serapas  and  pants  all  trimmed  with  silk  cords  and 
little  brass  buttons,  and  held  about  ihe  waist  by  a 
crimson  sash,  stood  in  idle  groups.  Texan  rangers, 
who  have  Infested  the  neighborhood  since  the  killing 
of  Howard,  and  about  whose  “get-up”  the  most 
prominent  object  was  a  six-shooter,  lounged  about  the 
doors  of  a  long  row  of  drlnRing  and  gaming  houses. 
Negro  soldiers  sauntered  through  the  streets,  and  a 
few  bright  eyes,  half  concealed  by  the  shawl  drawn 
over  the  head,  peered  at  us  from  opened  windows  as 
the  driver  cracked  his  long  whip  and  put  the  horses 
into  a  brisk  trot.  We  passed  the  barracks  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  drew  up  in  front  of  a  long  adobe  building, 
Ihc  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officer. 

OPE  DEFBNDBBS  ON  THE  BOKDEB. 

Those  who  have  never  been  brought  in  contact  with 
our  soldiers  on  tne  frontier  cannot  appreciate  them,  j 
and  to  the  narrow  minded  views  (obtained  by  a  strictly 
stay-at-home  life)  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  Eastern  I 
politicians  are  to  be  ascribed  all  those  mad  schemes  of 
reducing  an  army  already  too  small  by  half.  Among 
no  class  is  hospitality  so  freely  dispensed  as  by  our 
officers.  Go  to  them  when  comfoitablv  lixed  at  some 
temporary  station,  their  table  has  always  an  empty 
chair  for  their  guest;  or  visit  their  camp  when  on  the 
scout,  there  is  always  a  corner  of  the  tent  and  a  wel¬ 
come  meal  for  the  stranger.  Always  gentlemanly 
and  dignlfled  in  their  bearing,  though  leading  a  rough 
life,  far  removed  from  all  that  tends  to  make  them  so, 
the  army  officers  set  an  example  which  civilians,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wealth  and  Inxnry,  might  emnlate  with 
credit  to  themeelvos  and  comfort  to  those  who  have 
dealings  with  them. 

It  would  never  be  an  argument,  of  course,  to  keep 
up  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  certain  . 
number  of  gentlemen  throngbont  the  land,  but  the 
Western  frontier  absolutely  needs  more  troops. 
Every  year  sees  the  Indian  better  armed  and  mounted 
than  he  was  the  previous  year.  Ills  mind,  instead  of 
getting  more  peacefully  disposed,  becomes  more  and 
more  hostile,  and  how  does  Congress  meet  these  ever- 
increasing  difficulties?  By  passing  bills  that  tend 
to  cripple  tbe  only  arm  that  can  deal  with  the  Indian, 
and  even  threatening  to  amputate  the  important  mem¬ 
ber  altogether.  The  last  few  years  have  demon-  i 


stratedmore  plainly  than  airtle  writings  thatcoum 
be  heaped  np,  that  the  only  way  to  treat  with  the  ^  • 
Indian  is  with  loaded  needle  guns.  The  various  i 
policies,  “peacefnl,”  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  j 
called,  are  humbugs  of  the  first  water,  and  make  more  ) 
rich  contractors  than  good  Indians.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  few  of  those  gentlemen  who  consider  one  j 
white  man  equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  Indians  could 
test  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  friends  by  . 
having  just  half  that  number  of  gentle  savages  look¬ 
ing  for  his  scalp. 

A  handful  of  troops  are  now  in  the  Ute  country, with 
a  fine  probability  of  trouble  ahead,  and  with  the  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  that  should  the  Indians  see  fit,  they 
could  easily  overpower  them.  A  policy  that  places 
brave  men  in  such  situations  is  nothing  but  murder. 

It  may  be  one  of  peace,  but  it  is  the  peace  of  death. 

SEAECHING  POE  TEEAStTEE. 

The  Organ  Mountains  lie  to  the  northwest  of  El  ; 
Paso,  and  are  said  to  contain  old  mines  which  were  j 
worked  for  years  by  the  early  Spaniards  and  Jesuit  i 
missionaries,  who  found  their  way  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  into  the  country  shortly  after  the  conquest. 
These  mines  were  concealed  by  the  discoverers  them¬ 
selves,  so  the  story  goes,  when  there  was  a  probability 
of  others  sharing  in  their  wealth,  and  all  efforts  within 
the  last  few  years  to  reopen  them  have  been  fruitless. 
There  is  a  bole,  visible  from  the  town,  high  np  on  the 
mountain,  which  has  rather  a  curious  history.  An 
old  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  Americana, 
which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  at  a  certain  place 
great  treasures  of  gold  and^silver  and  precious  stones 
were  bidden,  and  that  by  following  the  directions, 
which  would  be  found  on  a  stone,  gotten  at  by  digging 
a  hol9  in  oae  of  the  peaks,  thq  yftnfle  thing  vrouTd  hQ 
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A  (lisnatdli  IVom  Tucson  ffivesrc- 

1  o 

liaolc  infurmation  as  to  the  numlier 
i)y  the  Indians  since  the  Kith 
inst.  and  says  :  On  the  19th  three 
herders  and  two  miners  Avere  killed 
at  iMiircjilai’ide  Gnlcli;  on  the  20t]i 
two  men  were  killed  cn  the  I'pper 
(.'hrickills ;  on  the ‘22d  five  Mexicans 
w(!re  killed  twenty  miles  south  of 
l^an  Marcial ;  on  thfc  21.st  a  family 
i  eonsistino- ofa  man,  his  wife,  child  I 
!  and  mother-  n-law,  were  massacred  j 
at,  t’orriso,  fifteen  miles  west  of  San 
Marcial;  on  the-  ‘2.dd  a  hnck-board 
was  taken  between  Silver  City  and 
San  Afarcial,  live  miles  from  San 
I  Jose,  the  driver  being  killed.  A 
I  Mexican  interpreter  of  Fnrlow’s 
I  reservation  was  found  dead.  There  I 
r.ave  not  Ic.ss  than  2tXl  Indians  in 
!  hands  of  from,  ten  to  thirty  on  the 
war  path  and  there  have  been  not 
less  than  tovty  })eopIe  nnirciered  bv 
lliem  during  the  past  tifteeri’  days. 
The  military  ajipears  to  be  doing 
absolutely  nothing.-  ‘  •  ■' 
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IvEv.  J.  Y.  CownicK,  the  efficient  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Cheyenne,  was  with  Gen,  Ter¬ 
ry’s  Commission  to  Sitting  Bull. 

Bkv.  Dks.  Kendall  and  Jackson  have 
been  on  a  missionary  tour  of  inspection 
through  New  Mexico,  which  will  result 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  work  in  that  re- 

gion.  fir}? 

If  the  Church  could  nave  seen  how  grace¬ 
fully  tho  Senior  Secretary  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  can  handle  a  frying-pan  before  a 
camp-fire,  eat  off  a  tin-plate,  seated  Indian 
fashion,  and,  when  night  came,  roll  up  in 
a  blanket  and  sleep  on  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  a  tent,  the  eayotes  barking  around  the 
camp,  they  would  recognize  the  same  vigor 
that  is  everywhe^  manifest  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sions. 
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Some  of  tJie  History  and  the  Leg^ends 
oi'  the  Beautiful  Becos 
VaUey. 


The  Birthplace  and  Church  of  Monte¬ 
zuma,  the  Messiah  of  the 
Aztecs. 


Dorsey’s  Ranch  and  the  Mi^swell 
Grant — The  Battle  of  Apache 
Canon. 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean. 

Albuqueeque,  N.  M.,  April  10.— Between 
Las  Veg-as  and  Santa  Fe  lies  an  impassable 
range  of  mountains — the  Gloricta  range  of 
the  Rockies — a  rib  running  out  from  tbe  spine 
of  the  continent,  which  aontains  vast  treas¬ 
ures  of  gold  and  silver  that  are  now  tempt¬ 
ing  adventmous  prospectors.  There  are 
trails  over  the  mountains  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sure-footed  mules,  and  those  who 
have  ridden  over  them  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  glorious  scenery  and  the  charming  at¬ 
mosphere,  blit  the  slopes  of  the  jiasses  are 
too  narrow  and  steep  for  wagons,  and  defied 
the  genius  of  the  engineers  who  have  con¬ 
quered  next  to  impossible  obstacles  in  build¬ 
ing  railways  through  the  mountain  gorges 
of  the  Southwest.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  | 
doubled  the  range  and  the  railroad  has  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  making  a  V-shaped  line  sixty  miles  { 
long,  with  Laney  Junction  at  the  angle,  while 
theAistance  across  the  base  of  the  triangle  is 
only  about  twenty  miles. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  is  almost  always 
the  chse,  the  compensation  is  more  than  , 
equivalent  to  the  loss,  for  the  road  passes  ; 
through  a  region  that  is  rich  in  history  and  | 
romance.  The  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  in  the  world. , 


ex-senatoh’doiWet’s  ranch. 

Just  before  reaching  Las  Vegas  there  is  a 
Btation  bearing  the  name  of  the  ex-Senator 
frow  Arkansas,  who  is  now  the  defendant  in 
a  celebrated  case  at  Washington.  He  owns, 
or  has  owned,  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the 
world,  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast  and  a 
lierd  of  75,000  cattle  graze  iiixm  his  range, 
which  extends  over  into  the  I’an-haudle  or 
Texas,  upon  the  tract  'which  the  Farwells, 
Abner  Tayior,  and  Amos  Babcock  received  a.s 
their  pay  for  erecting  a  capitol  for  the  State, 
and  which  the  papers  to-day  report  them  to 
have  sold  for  $10,000,000. 

Luring  his  last  year  in  the  United  States 
Senate  Mr.  Dorsey  erected  a  magnificent 
residence  here — a  baronial  castle — aiid  enter¬ 
tained  his  friends  in  princely  style.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
disi)ose  of  the  proiierty  in  order  to  meet  tlie  i 
enormous  expense  of  the  star-route  trials,  | 
and  that  it  now  stands  in  the  name  of  James  : 
W.  Bosler,  the  well-known  contractor  and 
State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  1 

A  i)!irt  of  Dorsey’s  ranch  lies  upon  the 
celebrated  Maxwell  gi-ant,  which  wiR  furnish  1 
litigation  enough  to  keep, the  courts  of  New 
Mexico  busy  for  a  century. 

OLD'  maxwell’s  marriage. 

A  centiuy  or  two  ago  an  old  reprobate  who 
rilled  over  this  TeiTitory  gave  two  million 
acres  or  so  of  land  in  its  northeast  coiner  to 
a  couple  of  Spaniards  by  the  names  of  Beau- 
bien  and  Miranda.  WTiat  they  did  for  him  to 
secure  such  a  reward  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
got  a  magnificent  price  for  their  service.  It 
iS'the  finest  grazing  gi-ound  on  the  continent, 
and  its  water  pri-vileges  are  almost  piioeless, 
but  in  granting  them  this  land  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  Viceroy  gave  away  the  homes  of  a  coiqile 
of  thousand  people  without  so  much  as  say¬ 
ing  "by  your  leave.”  I  do  not  know  what'i 
the  Spanish  grantees  ever  did  -with  their  ' 
princely  domain,  but  tbe  daughter  of  i 
.Mir.anda  married  an  old  hunter  by  the  name 
of  Maxwell,  and  he  was  Kit  Carson'’s  chum. 
Hunters,  and  scouts,  and  miners  always 
travel  in  couples;  they  did  so  fifty  years  ago 
as  thev  do  to-dav,  and  Kit  Carson  and  Max¬ 
well  were  “pards.”  Together  they  hunted 
and  trapped  for  the  Hudson  Bay  (lompany, 
and  sold  their  skins  at  St.  Vraiu's  Fort,  near 
where  Denver  now  stands;  together  they 
fought  the  Indians  and  rescued  Jjeleaguered 
travelers  over  the  plains;  together  they  : 
piloted  Fremont  across  the  continent,  and 
the  Pathfinder’s  “Narrative”  is  a  tribute  to 
theii-  skill  as  guides  and  scouts. 

lut  Carson  married  a  Mexican  woman  and 
Bettled  down  at  the  old  Pneblo  of  Taos 
whe.n  he  became  old  and  we  Ary,  and  told  the 
Btory  of  his  life  to  the  writers  of  legendy  and 
plaiiiscraft.  “  Fifteen  years  ago 

HE  DIED  POOR  BUT  FAMOUS 
at  Fort  I-yon,  Colorado,  on  the  Los  Animas 
River.  Maxwell  surinved  him  a  few  yem^ 
rich  but  hated,  on  the  princely  domain  'wmch 
he  inherited  from  his  father-in-law.  The 
property — the  grant  which  bears  his  name — 
rjassed  into  the  hands  of  Holland  capitalists, 
ivho  now  are  in  possession  of  two  million 
acres  of  land  and  five  thousand  law  smts. 
Frank  Shervvin,  who  is  well-known  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  tlieir  agent,  and— hut  I  won’t  go  into 
the  details  of  his  transactions.  J iistly  or  iin- 
iustlv  he  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  but  he 
lives  in  a  castle  near  the  town  of  Sprniger, 
the  manager  of  the  finest  cattle  rancli  in  the 
world  The  house  is  a  magnificent  st  ructure, 
luxuriously  furni.shed,  and  the  equipments 
of  the  ranch  ai'e  in  corresponding  style,  paid 
for  with  the  funds  of  the  Amsterdam  DiiDm- 
inen  whom  he  represents.  The  Maxwell 
Ranch,  as  it  is  known,  has  upon  it  not  only 
tens  of  thousands  of  blooded  cattle,  but  ihe 
finest  stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  iu  the 
land,  headed  by  the  famous  stallion  Lhlan.. 
The  Kentuckians  may  (bspute  this  story,  but 
all  New  Mexico  will  solemnly  swear  to  its 


There  are  now  more  than  5,000  squatters 
n  the  Maxivell  grant,  Avho  will  fight  tor  ms- 
ission,  as  they  have  a  “shot-gun  title  if 
othing  more.  ' 


TEE  BERTHPEACEOF  MOXTEZUMA. 

Twenty-five  miles  down  the  road  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  siiot,  the  Nazareth  of  the  Aztecs,  the  old 
3’neblo  of  Pecos,  where  Montezuma  was  born. 
It  matters  not  that  the  records  of  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  official  documents  at  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  and  the  truth  of  history 
ffatly  contradicts  the.  romantic  legend  in 
which  the  dirty  Inhabitants  of  the  New 
Mexican  Pueblos  devoiUj^y  believe,  the  story 
I-emains  one  of  the  most  charming  that  was  j 
cyer  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  our  land. 

These  people  ai-e  retnarkable  ior  many 
things,  but  for  nothing  more  than  their  sin¬ 
cere  and  abiding  faith  in  the  sacred  truth  of 
the  stories  of  their  redeemer’s  birth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  traditions  Montezuma  was 
1x)rn  at  Pecos,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  youthhood  are  strangely  similar  to 
those  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the.  days  of  the  Child  Christ.  When  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  liecaine  their  prophet,  priest, 
and  king,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pu-  j 
eblo  near  the  cluster  of  shanties  that  sur-  | 
round  a  railroad  tank,  and  is  known  by  the  ! 
Israelitish  name  of  Levy,  he  built  a  cliurch,  | 
lit  which,  according  to'  their  traditions,  the 
Aztec  religion  was  born.  'J’hey  are  not  true, 
as  I  have  said,  but  are  nevertheless  charm¬ 
ingly  iuterestin,g.  The  Aztecs  worshiiied 
tire,  and  Montezuma’s  principal  business 
when  he  grew  to  manhood  was  to  keej)  the 
fiaines  upon  the  hideous  old  altar  al^ve. 

THE  AZTEC  MESSIAH. 

One  day  a  great  v/hite  eagle  came  and  bore 
Jlontezuma  awaj'  on  his  back.  Every  where 
the  eagle  alighted  on  the  journey  soiithward 
a  pueblo  arose,  and  the  eiid  of  the  ffight  was 
at  the  bast^of  Popocatapetl,  Avhere  the  City  of 
Mexico  was  founded  by  Montezuma,  and  a 
long  line  of  kings  of  his  name  reigned  for 
centuries  at  the  great  seat  of  the  Aztec  faith 
and  power.  Then  Cortez  came  with  his 
gallions,  captured  the  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  murdered  the  King,  stole  his  gold, 
and  sent  the  treasure  across  the  water  to  the 
lialls  of  the  Alhambra. 

Before  Montezuma  left  Pecos,  so  they  say, 
he  told  them  he  would  come  again  'as  lie 
went,  and  through  the  long  centuries  wJien 
they  suffered  the  most  cruel  pimnage  that 
tn  e'r  enslaved  a  people  from  their  Spanisli 
tioncpierors,  the  devout  and  confiding  Aztec 
'iv'ould  go  to  his  house-top  at  sunrise,  ami, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  dusky  hand,  wouhl 
scan  the  far  liorizon  of  the  South  in  the  hope 
that  his  messiah  would  appear,  and  he  does 
it  to  this  day,  not  only  at  Pecos  hut  at  all 
the  pueblos  which  remain  as  relics  of  the 
A  ztec  days. 

■  STOUT  OF  THE  SACUED  FIBE. 

When  Montezuma  sailed  away  he  told  his 
people  that  they  must  keep  the  fii-e  on  the 
filtar  hurniiig  until  he  reapi)eared,  and  at  the 
old  church,  whose  walls  he  laid  of  adobe  f 
■itt  teot  thick  this  injunction  was  observed  [ 

until  the  travel  betume  so  frequent  along  the  , 
Santa  Fe  trail  that  the  priests  feared  the  im-  j 
pious  would  extinguish  it,  and  ju-eveiit  the 
coming  of  their  redeemer,  so  they  took  it  one  | 
day  with  great  ceremony  over  the  mountains  > 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Montezuma’s  eagle  first  alighted  in 
his  flight  from  Pecos.  There  it  is  supposed  to 
burn  to-day  in  a  secluded  cutt/fa,  or  temple, 
piously  giiarded  from  the  sight  or  touch  or 
the  uuhelievers,  and  safe  from  the  sacri- 
ligious  hand  of  the  cowboy, whom  the  Pueblos 
I  fear  as  much  as  the3’  reverence  their  mjdhi- 
cal  redeemer. 

At  Pecos  there  used  to  be  a  pinion  tree 
which  was  planted  by  Montezuma,  and  the 
:  old  priests  say  that  sitting  under  its  shade 
he  used  to  make  his  jirophesies  and  talk  in  . 
))arables,  as  the  foimder  of  the  Cnristiau  re¬ 
ligion  did.  Here  he  foretold,  several  centuries 
in  advance  of  its  oceuiTeuce,  the  Spanish  iu- 
vasioii.  He  wanted  his  people  that  the  con¬ 
querors  would  come  from  the  South,  and 
make  them  slaves  for  2  DO  years,  and 
that  then  a  white  race  of  inightv 
warnors,  gifted  in  the  arts  of  war  anil 
jieace,  riding  upon  snow-white  chargers, 
would  arrive  from  the  east  and  rescue  them; 
that  the  earth  theu  should  be  fertilized  by 
rain,  that  the  mountains  would  yield  up  their 
treasures  to  the  pale  faces,  audtUat  the  people 
would  grow  rich  and  fat  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 


t'Kft  FEOPHECT  1  ULFfLEkfi'.  .1 

This  prediction,  made  before  or  after  the  !l 
fact,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  strangely  fnl-  ; 
filled  in  1847^  for  the  day  after  the  tree  fell  t 
by  the  force  of  a  mightj'  wind,  the  gallant 
Phil  Kearney  came  down'the  valley,  mounted 
ui)on  a  magnificent  white  stallion,  at  the 
head  of  3,000  pale  faced  scAdiers,  and  tipped 
over  the  deputy  throne  that  the  Viceroy 
Annijo  had  set  up  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  pious  Pueblos  believe  that  Kearney 
was  their  deliverer  from  the  Spanish  j’oke,  j, 

I  and  (-very  moming  when  they  go  to  the  house 
'  tops  to  look  for  the  coming  of  Montezuma, 
thej'  take  from  the  buckskin  pouches  they 
wear  upon  their  breast,  a  piuch  of  •  sacred  pow¬ 
der  made  from  the  flour  of  parched  com.  and 
puif  it  into  the  air,  breathing  a  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  Kearnej’ls  soul,  and  begging  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  Montez'uma,  and  the  sun  wliich  he 
taught  them  to  worship,  upon  the  work  of 
the  day. 

It  is  in  this  Oriental  act  that  the  strange 
anomaly  in  thqii-  mixed  religion  appears,  as  it 
does  in  so  many  other  wavs.  The  old  Sjiau-; 

I  ish  marauders  'who  invaded  this  laud  were 
pious  cut-thi'oats,  and  brought  their  priests 
with  them  when  thej’  came.  At  the  head  of 
Coronado’s  armj'  a  cross  was  bom  and  the 
church  militant  was  the  church  triumphant. 
Everywhere  a  garrison  was  left  remained 
Franciscan  monks,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
soldiery,  comiielled  the  Aztecs  to  adopt  the 
religiou  of  Kome. 

EEIHGION  WAS  SHOT  INTO  THEM, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  friars  arose  in  the 
smoke  of  battle.  The  invasion  was  a  grand, 
bloody,  missionary  tonr,  and  the  peaceful 
heathen  were  compelled  to  bow  before  the 
cross  while  the  Spanish  steel  cut  their  ham¬ 
strings. 

The  monks  did  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
after  a  few  generations  every  pueblo  con¬ 
tained  a  church,  and  every  time  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  fell  ui)ou  their  ej'es  the  people 
bowed  to  a  symbol  that  represented  at  once  . 
the  sacrifice  and  the  triumph  of  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  of  Nazareth. 

There  were  never  more  sincere  or  devout 
adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  are 
these  people  to-day,  but  in  their  piety  : 
appears  that  'strange  and  strik- 
i  iug  contrast  to  whicu  I  have  allu- 
‘  did.  The  priests  were  able  to  persuade  them  | 
to  adopt  a  new  religion,  but  were  never  aide  ' 
to  persuade  them  to  ahaudoii  the  old.  Thej' 
go  to  the  housetops  at  sunrise  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  oue  Messiah,  and  theu  entering 
their  houses  drop  upon  their  knees  before  the 
cross  U130U  wliicn  another  Messiah  died.  The 
Catholic  faith  was  firmly  and  eternally  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  pre-historical  religion  of 
the  Aztecs,  but  the  old  faith  did  not  expire 
in  the  process.  The  sacred  tires  from  the 
estufa  send  to  the  skies  to-day  as  they  did 
live  centuries  ago  the  incense  of  the  pinions, 
but  it  is  now  upou  the  same  altar  that  bears 
the  wafers  and  the  wine  that  typify  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  two  religions,  essentially  so  far  apart 
in  theorjq  are  i^eileetly  blended,  and  whea 
the  Spaniartls  were  di-iven  from  this  teiritory 
everj'  trace  of  them  was  destroyed  Imt  their 
lang'uage  and  their  I'eligious  teachings.  The 
cross  is  reverenced  even  a.s  much  as  the  mem- 
;  ories  of  Montezuma,  aud  in  both  trusts  the 
j  ignorant,  unlettered  people  are  sincere. 

THE  OEU  TOWN  OP  PECOS 

was  no  doubt  a  fortified  pueblo  of  the  Aztecs, 
and  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  manv 
centuries,  bnilt  'upon  a  great  rock,  which 
bears  the  shape  of  the  human  foot.  It  was 
founded  no  one  knows  when,  as  there  are  no 
records,  and  tradition  is  a  lie.  It  can  be  seen 
!  at  the  left  of  tlie  track,  and  further  down  on 
!  the  right,  a  thousand  feet  from  the  ear  win- 
.  dows,  is  a  heap  of  adobe  ruins  which  mark 
:  the  siiot  wliere  stood  Montezuma’s  church. 

It.  can  l.>e  plainly  si^eu,  but  it  is  stripped  by 
'  the  hands  of  vandals  of  everything  except  it's 
sacred  memorie.s. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
picturesque  valley  than  that  which  bears  the 
Pecios  River  in  its  bosom.  It  is  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful,  hut  the  soil  is  rich,  the  grass  is  'suiierb, 
aud  there  is  p>ei)t5'  of  water  for  cattle  and  ir¬ 
rigation  puiTJOBeR;  the  mountains  are  full  of 
precious  metals,  and  tJiere  me  Inexhaustible  ■ 


iniricH  \\’’lilcli  need  onlr  eap'ffal  and  enert^y  to 
develop  1  hem.  In  the  iiaiid.«  of  men  less  in¬ 
dolent  than  the  Mexicans  this  valley  wonld 
liave  l)ceu  an  Eden  hundreds  of  years  ajj-o, 
but  it  stands  to-day  for  a  <ri'eat  part  as  it  was 
when  it  left  the  hand  of  the  creator,  await- 
ing-  Yankee  entei'^in-lRe  to  develop  its  i-ich- 
netrs.  A  tew  miles  below  the  old  Pecos 
<;hiirch  is 

THE  FAMOUS  FI.OKIt:TTA  PASS, 
through  which  the  railroad  trains  follow  the 
old  Santa  I'e  trail.  The  pass  is  full  of  ranches, 
aiul  those  who  occupy  them  have  grown  rich 
from  their  herds. 

The  narrowest  port  ion  of  the  i)ass  is  known 
as  the  Apacho  Canon,  a  cleft  between  the 
great  rock.s  just  wide  enough  to  jiermit  a 
dashing  creek  and  a  railroad  train  to  jmss. 
This  like  most  other  portions  of  iiortheasterTi 
New  Jlexico  is  historical.  It  was  here  that 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  w'ar  w^est  of  the 
Missouri  Iliver  was  fought. 

In  list!;!  the  Confederates,  and  particulaiiv 
the  Texans,  concluded  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  tt)  split  the  continent  and  captnre 
the.  Tenitories.  They  had  assurances  of  Mor¬ 
mon  aid,  and  Duke  Gwin  promised  that  Cali- 
i  fornia  would  shake  herself  out  of  the  folds  of 
the  flag  if  guaranteed  co-operation  from  the 
South.  It  w'^as  <1  fair  prospect  afjd  a  tempt¬ 
ing  opportunity.  There  were  few  soldiers  in 
New  Mexico  or  the  other  Teiritories,  and, 

,  once  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces,  it  j 
w'ould  require  ai'i  enomioiis  army  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  Eocky  ?,Iouutain  region 
and  the  gi-eat  Pacific  slope.  The  w'ork  w'as 
sissigne<l  to  General  Sibley,  of  the.  Confederate 
armv,  who  was  familiar  with  the  coimtry, 
and  "he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  invading 
army  of  1 0,000  Texans. 

Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  other  Mexican 
towns  yielded  witnout  a  struggle,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  rangers  with  ojien'arms.  At  the 
former  place  Avas  Fort  Marey,  an  arsenal 
^  which  fximisheu  anus  and  animunition  to 
the  invaders,  permitting  the  e(xuipment  of 
2,000  Mexican  soldiers  and  Indians,  who 
filled  the  gaps  left  by  the  garrisons  that  Avere 
I  left  at  several  points  along  the  road. 

I  THE  BATTLE  OP  APACHE  CANON, 

i  The  Union  men  of  the  frontier  w'ere 
alarmed,  and  dispatched  couriers  to  the  East 
AATth  the  news  of  Siblev’s  adA'ance  and  peti¬ 
tions  for  military  aid.  lint  the  situation  was 
as  critical  in  Virginia  as  it  was  in  the  West, 
and  the  entire,  attention  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  w'as  directed  to  the  weakened  and  dis¬ 
heartened  armies  of  the  Potomac.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  goA’’ernment  aid,  the  patriots  of  Colo-  : 

'  rado  and  Ncav  Mexico  determined  to  organize  j 
j  yesistence  on  their  OAvn  account.  A  regiment  f 
i  Avas  organized  at  Denver,  composed  of  hardy  j 
'  frontiersmen,  of  which  ChiAdngton  w^as  '• 
■  colonel,  hut  Kit  Carson  AA^as  the  major  and 
j  actual  commander.  The  men  Avould  follow 
I  Kit  Carson  wherever  he  would  lead,  and  Kit 
;  never  felt  nor  could  he  imagine  the  sen.sation 
of  fear.  He  Avas  a  quiet,  Ainassuming,  un¬ 
demonstrative  man,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
traditional  frontiersman;  he  never  made  a 
boast,  and  never  left  a  duty  unfullilled.  His 
Avord  was  higher  laAV  than  the  edicts  of  the 
courts,  and  Avhat  Kit  Carson  said  Avas  gosjiel, 
from  the  Wah.satch  Mountains  to  the  mouth 
of  the  lUo  Gramle. 

While  Sibley  and  his  troops  w'ere  drinking 
the  native  winesof  Demalilloand  debauching 
the  Mexican  Avomen,  Kit  thrson’s  patriots, 
with  lAO  ecpiipments  Imt  their  oavu 
ri'tles  and  blankets,  no  commissions  hut  their 
own  patriotism,  and  no  pay  but  the  c;on- 
sciousness  of  loyalty,  came  doAvii  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  ilocky  Mountains  and  spread  their 
blankets  in  Glorietta  Pass.  The  odds  w'ere 
ten  to  one,  1)ut  Avhen  the  clasli  came,  in  the 
Ajiache  ('anon,  the  dead  Texans  were  jiiled 
up  in  heaps  for  three  miles,  and  the  live  ones 
fled  across  the  country  into  their  ow'ii  State. 
Santa  Fe  and  the  rest  of  the  Teriitory  was  re¬ 
captured,  and  the  great  West  was  saved  to 
the  Union. 

THE  INOBATITUDE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  wius  moi-e  than  three  months  before  the 
news  uf  this  battle  reached  the  ears  of 


the  anfhorlties  at  Washington,  and  it  I 
came  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  depntss- 
ing  storm  of  continued  adversities.  The 
modest  Kit  Carson  was  sent  for  and  made  a 
Brigadier  General,  hut  the  Senate  refused  to 
conlirui  him  under  the  influence,  it  is  said, 
of  the  carpet  knights  AAdio  wenre  hanging 
around  Washington,  wearing  the  aniforms  of 
Cupid  instead  of  those  of  Mars.  In  no  other 
way  was  this  inestimable  service  acknOAi  1- 
edged;  the  Colorado  regiment  ncAfer  receiA-ed 
liny  pay  from  the  government,  and  to  the 
shame  of  Congress  be  it  said  that  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  th<F  compensation  w  as  left  in  a  pig¬ 
eon-hole  w'here  some  antiquarian  will  tind  it 
undisturbed  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

_  Curtis. 

History  of  the  Church  at  Siniseri>, 

I  New  Mexico. 

In  August,  1876,  Rev.  James  M. 
Roberts,  of  Taos,  in  company  with 
Felix  Cordoba,  visited  the  valley  of 
Conejos,  and  found  the  people  of  the 
Plaza  of  Sinisero  anxious  for  Prot¬ 
estant  preaching.  Ten  miles  to  the 
westward,  in  Mesita,  they  found  three 
brothers,  with  large  families,  who  also 
gladly  welcomed  the  minister. 

Three  Bibles  and  a  few  hymn-books 
were  left  with  them  on  condition  that 
they  meet  together  on  the  Sabbath  to 
read  and  study  the  Bibles.  Ahsiting 
them  six  months  afterward  it  was  found 
that  they  had  kept  their  word  and  that 
there  was  a  growing  desire  for  a  church 
organization.  The  same  was  true  of 
Sinisero.  More  than  twenty  names 
were  handed  Mr.  Roberts,  asking  for 
an  organization  into  a  Presbyterian 
Church. 

A  meeting  was  called  to  explain 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the! 
Church  and  examine  candidates  for 
membership.  Some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  were  examined  first  and  gave 
good  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
forsake  the  errors  of  Romanism  and 
accept  of  Protestantism.  But  when 
asked  to  be  baptized,  they  at  once  re¬ 
fused,  claiming  that  their  Romish  bap¬ 
tism  was  suflTicient.  This  tnded  the 
conference.  This  was  in  April,  1877. 

Still  they  wished  preaching.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  1877,  Rev.  J. 

M.  Roberts,  accompanied  by  Elder  Vi¬ 
cente  Romero  and  Felix  Cordoba,  visit¬ 
ed  Conejos,  and  on  Sabbath  and  Mon- 
day,  September  9  and  10,  organized  a 
Presbyterian  Church  of  five  members, 
as  follows : 


Jose  Pablo  Ortega,  elder ;  Felix  de 
Jesus  Ortega,  Felix  Lopeii  and  Jose 
Manuel  Birela.  These  were  all  bap¬ 
tized,  although  refusing  a  few  months 
before. 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ocate,  New  Mexico. 

In  June,  1876,  Felix  Mais,  of  Ocate, 
wrote  to  Jose  Domingo  Mondragon, 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Taos,  requesting  him  and  Rev.  James 
M.  Roberts  to  visit  Ocate  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  himself,  family  and 
neighbors.  The  elder  replied  that 
they  would  come  after  harvest.  Mr. 
Mais,  thinking  the  time  too  long,  visit¬ 
ed  Taos  personally  to  hear  the  gospel 
for  himself.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  Mr.  Roberts  to  visit  Ocate  on  the 
13th  of  October. 

Accordingly,  on  that  date.  Rev.  Mr.  j 
Roberts,  accompanied  by  Elder  Mon¬ 
dragon  and  Antonio  Vigil,  visited 
'  Ocate,  forty  miles’  distant,  arriving  at 
5  P.  M.  After  supper  a  congregation 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mais, 
for  preaching  ;  after  which  there  was 
a  free  conversation  concerning  the 
true  religion,  which  continued  until 
1  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day  there  were  further 
services,  attended  by  an  earnest  con¬ 
gregation.  On  Sabbath  there  were 
three  services.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  service,  all  who  desired  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  of  re¬ 
nouncing  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church,  were  carefully  examined,  as  to 
their  motives  in  asking  for  a  Presby¬ 
terian  organization.  'They  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  truth  as  chil¬ 
dren.  One  was  counseled  to  delay  a 
few  weeks.  During  the  examinations 
night  came  on,  and  further  examina¬ 
tions  were  postponed  two  weeks.  The 
church  was  then  organized,  October 
15,  1876,  with  twenty-five  members. 
Felix  Mais  and  Casimino  Espinoso, 
ruling  elders. 


Opening  of  the  S^vnta  Fe  Trail. — It  was 
at  about  the  begiuuiiig  of  this  century  that  it 
dawned  upon  our  people  that  there  were  good 
markets  as  well  as  cities  and  people  in  and 
near  this  same  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  under 
Mexican  rule.  There  is  said  to  be  in  the  an¬ 
cient  palace  at  Santa  Fe  a  Spanish  document 
proving  the  existence  of  a  trail  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  old 
French  settlements  in  wdiat  is  now  Illinois  to 
some  of  the  towns  in  New  Mex  lo,  and  from 
one  of  them — Abiquiu — to  California.  General 
I  Kearny  is  said  to  have  dispatched  a  courier 
over  the  latter.  But  all  efforts  of  the  writer 
have  failed  to  prove  the  authenticity,  or  secure 
proper  translations,  of  the  document  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  interesting  book,  TJh- 
Commerce  of  tlie  Prairies  (now  out  of  print), 

from  which  much  information  could  be  col¬ 
lated,  stated  that  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia 
named  Morrison,  heard,  about  1804,  through 
some  trappers,  of  the  stories  which  the  Indians 
had  told  them  of  this  ancient  laud,  where  Span¬ 
ish  pomp  and  civilization  went  hand  in  hand 
_  with  royally  high  prices  for  merchandise.  He 
dispatched  one  La  Lande,  a  French  Canadian, 
on  an  adventure  to  Santa  Fe,  and  Mr.  La  Lande 
went  thither  with  alacrity,  but  omitted  the 
trifling  formality  of  coming  back  again.  The 
log-huts  of  Kaskaskia  knew  him  no  more ;  he 
lived  in  opulence  in  a  one-story  adobe  house, 
while  the  excellent  Morrison 

“  Looked  for  the  coming  which  might  not  be;” 

and  finally  La  Lande  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  without 
having  rendered  any  account  of  sales,  or  made 
any  remittance  to  his  principal. 

Four  men,  starting  with  their  goods  in  1812, 
and  manfully  pushing  their  way  to  Santa  Fe, 
returned  only  in  1821,  having  been  imprisoned 
during  nearly  all  the  intermediate  time.  The 
next  year,  however,  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  that  wonderful  road,  some  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length,  rising  so  impercepti¬ 
bly  for  three-quarters  of  this  distance  as  to 
seem  absolutely  level,  and  without  bridge  from 
end  to  end.  There  it  stretched  away  toward 
the  sunset  half  a  century  ago,  and  there  it 
stretches  to-day;  and  what  poet’s  dream, 
what  prophetic  vision  of  the  ardent  patriot, 
steadfastly  believing  in  the  future  greatness 
of  his  country,  is  commensurate  with  either 
the  romance  or  the  reality  of  the  march  over 
and  beside  it,  during  those  fifty  yea?s,  of  the 
pioneer,  the  trader,  the  soldier,  the  Free-State 
champion,  the  settler,  and  the  railroad  en¬ 
gineer  ? 

The  first  traders  carried  their  merchandise 
on  pack  horsfs  or  mules,  and  it  was  in  1824 
that  it  was  decided  to  use  wagons,  a  number 
of  which  reached  Santa  Fe  with  much  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
practicability  of  this  method  being  established, 
the  trade  began  steadily  to  increase,  and  in  a 
few  years  a  large  amount  of  capital  was  em¬ 
barked  therein.  Its  initial  point  was  first 
Franklin,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  St.  Louis;  then  Indey)endence ;  then 
\V'e8t])ort — all  these  towns  being  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  and  thus  easily  reached  during  the 
season  of  navigation.  Here  were  found  motley 


crowds— traders,  outfitters,  dealers  in  supplies 
ot  all  kinds,  tourists,  invalids  hojiiug  to  regain 
their  health  by  a  trip  on  the  plains,  drivers, 
and  “roughs”  iu  abundance.  The  covered 
wagons  were  drawn  first  by  horses,  then  by 
mules,  then  by  both  mules  and  oxen,  and  were 
carefullj’  loaded.  Besides  the  merchandise, 
supplies  for  the  men  were  carried — say,  bacon, 
flour,  cotfce,  sugar,  and  a  little  salt,  it  being 
.expected  that  enough  buflaloes  would  be  kill¬ 
ed  to  furnish  fresh  meat.  Starting  ofi  iu  de- 
^  tached  parties,  the  wagous  would  rendezvous 

at  Council  Grove,  on  a  branch  of  the  Neosho 
Iviver,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  present  town 
of  Emporia,  and  here  an  organ'zation  would 
be  effected  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  journey.  In  such  a  caravan  there 
would  be,  perhaps,  one  hundred  wagous,  and  a 
I  “captaiu  of  the  caravan”  would  divide  them 
into  four  divisions,  with  a  lieuteuant  to  each. 
Every  iudividual  iu  the  caravan  was  compel¬ 
led  to  stand  his  watch  at  night,  and  this  guard 
must  have  piresented  a  motley  assortment  of 
clothing  and  arms.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
stait  was  made.  Every  night  a  hollow  square 
and  temporary  corral  were  made  with  the 
wagous,  and  the  camp  fires  lighted  outside  of 
this  square.  Across  swamps,  quagmires,  and 
even  rivers,  the  teams  were  driven,  men  being 
sent  ahead  to  make  temporary  bridges  over  the 
first  two,  of  brush  or  long  grass  covered  with 
earth,  and  sometimes,  for  crossing  streams,  to 
fabricate  “buffalo  boats”  of  hides  stretched 
over  frames  of  poles,  or  empty  wagon  bodies. 

■  A.  A.  Hayes,  Jr.,  iu  Magazine  for 

July, 


SPANISH  TEEATMENT  OF  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

From  ihe  beginning  the  Spanish,  came  as  ' 
cruel  and  merciless  masters  ;  the  French¬ 
men,  with  few  exceptions,  as  kindly  and 
genial  companions.  The  Spanish  were,  to  be  * 
sure,  more  liberal  in.  the  use  oif  Scripture 
than  any  Puritan,  but  they  were  al#  much 
more  formidable  in  the  application  of  it. 
They  maintained  unequivocally  that  the  , 
earth  belonged  to  the  elect,  and  that  they  j 
were  the  elect.  The  famous  “  Requisition,”  ; 
which  was  to  be  read  by  the  Spanish  com¬ 
manders  on  entering  each  province  for  con¬ 
quest,  gave  the  full  Bible  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  announced  the 
lordship  of  St.  Peter,  the  gift  ef  the  new 
world  to  Spain  by  his  successor  the  Pope  ; 
and  deduced  from  all  thi.s  the  right  to  com¬ 
pel  the  natives  to  adopt  the  true  religion^ 
If  they  refused  they  might  rightfully  be  en¬ 
slaved  or  killed. 

The  learned  Dr.  Pedro  Santander,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  king  in  1577  in  regard  to  De 
Soto’s  expedition,  wrote  thus  :  “  This  is  the 
land  promised  by  the  Eternal  Father  to  the  | 
faithful,  since  we  are  commanded  by  God  in  j 
the  Holy  Scriptmjfcs  to  take  it  from  them,  I 
being  idolaters,  and  by  reason  of  their  idola- 
atry  and  sin  to  put  them  all  to  the  knife. 


leaving  no  living  thing  save  the  maidens  and 
children,  their  cities  robbed  and  sacked, their 
walls  and  houses  levelled  to  the  earth.”  In 
another  part  of  the  same  address  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  Florida  as  “  now  in  possession 
of  the  Demon”  and  the  natives  as  “lost 
sheep  which  have  been  snatched  away  by 
the  dragon,  the  Demon.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  genuine  supersti¬ 
tion  eatered  in  the  gleomy  fanaticism  of  the 
Spaniards.  When  Columbus  brought  back 
from  one  of  his  voyages  some  native  chiefs 
whose  garments  and  ornarrKBnts  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  cats  and  owls,  the  curate 
Bernaldez  announced  without  hesitation  that 
these  grotesque  forms  represented  the 
deities  they  worshipped.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  justify  one’s  self  in 
taking  away  a  man’s  property  or  his  life 
when  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
worships  the  devil.  At' any  rate,  the  Spani-  , 
ards  acted  upon  this  principle.  Twelve 
years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Hispaniola, 
as  Columbus  himself  writes,  six- sevenths 
of  the  natives  were  dead  through  ill-treat¬ 
ment. 


JJtXRiNG  September  and  October 
occur  the  fall  meetings  of  Presbyteries 
and  Synods.  The  friends  of  Home 
Missions  will  bear  in  mind  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
•ladies  in  each  Synod  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  Ladies’  Home  Mission 
organizations.  IY?7 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
in  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Home  Mis 
sions  has  commissioned  some  ladies  as 
teachers  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
Others  are  waiting  appointments  until 
the  ladies  more  fully  organize  and 
provide  the  money  for  their  support. 

It  will  be  well  to  secure  action  in 
the  Presbyteries,  as  well  as  Synods. 
Thousands  of  women  and  hundreds  of 
communities  are  deprived  of  go.'ipel 
privileges  for  the  want  of  such  organ¬ 
izations.  Will  not  each  friend  of  Home 
Missions  make  it  his  special  business 
’  0  see  that  the  necessary  action  is  taken 
joth  in  Presbytery  and  Synod  ? 


Bev.  j.  a.  AnniN,  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  has  commenced  a  monthly 
missionary  paper. 


HER  333D  BIRTHDAY.  ^ 


Tertio-Millennial  Celebration  of  the  Old 
est  City  in  tbe  United 
States. 


JLn  Industrial  and  Historical  Exposition  to 
Be  Held  at  Santa  Fe  in 
July. 


Interesting  Facts  Regardmg  tbe  Early  SpaU' 
isb  Explorations — Cabaza’s  Weary 
March. 


The  Major  General  of  the  Rustlers  Sent  to  Prison 
and  His  Band  Broken 
Up. 


Bpecial  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean.  j 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  April  15. — About  thirty-  ; 
five  years  after  Columbus  discovered  Amer-  [ 
Ica  au  adventuresome  Spaniard  named  Ca-  j 
baza  de  Yaca  sailed  for  the  New  World  to 
join  Cortez  sft  the  City  of  Mexico.  His  vessel 
Was  wrecked  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 


Louisiana  or  Texas,  and  the  entire  crew  with 
the  excei^tion  of  the  captain  and  three  com¬ 
panions  were  lost  In  the  storm.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  imagined  themselves,  from  their 
vague  knowledge  of  astronomy,  to  be  some¬ 
where  near  the  point  where  they  had  in¬ 
tended  to  land,  and,  gatheilng  np  what  they 
could  carry  of  the  WTreclc  stai’ted  inland  to 
join  the  conquerer  of  the  Montezumas.  But 
they  were  several  thousand  miles  wrong  in 
their  reckoning,  for  as  near  as  we  can  tell 
from  the  recital  of  their  journey  they  headed 
for  Utah  instead  of  Mexico,  and  had  a  dread¬ 
ful  time  of  it. 

Through  the  tangled  swamps  of  Louisiana, 
over  the  tiry  plains  of  Texas,  across  the  fer¬ 
tile  prairies  of  .Kansas  they  wandered,  until 
they  reached  a  point  in  Colorado  near  where 
Pueblo  is  situated,  and  there  the  mountains 
frightened  them.  For  a  time  they  remained 
on  the  headwaters'  of  the  Canadian  Eiver  in 
Northeastern  New  Mexico,  near  where  Dor¬ 
sey’s  ranch  is  located,  and  finally  came  upon 
a  strange  village  of  brown -faced  men  culti¬ 
vating  the  ground  and  living  in  houses  that 
resembled  their  own  in  Spain.  These  were 
THE  FIRST  HUMAN  CEEATUBE3 
Cabaza  had  seen  since  leaving  Europe,  as  his 
party  had  escaped  all  contact  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  in  his  reports  he  asserts  that  the 
country  lying  between  Florida  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  was  entirely  uninhabited.  The  Pueblos 
received  the  Spaniards  kindly,  fed  them  -with 
their  native  food  .of  com  and  maize,  and 
Bent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing  toward 
the  South.  Just  what  Pueblo  it  was  that  Ca¬ 
baza  so  fortunately  discovered,  is  not  known, 
but  from  his  descriptions  of  the  place  and  the 
surrounding  country,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
and  his  travel-worn  companions  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  Pecos,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Montezuma,  of  which  I  have  written 
fn  a  previous  letter. 


( 

t 


This  is  a  disputed  point,  however,  and  It  Is^ 
not  safe  to  advance  it  in  the  hearing  of  many 
of  the  antiquarians  of  the  Territory.  How6o- 
ever,  the  brave  voyager  went  down  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  visited  many  of  the 
villages  along  the  way  and  in  the  spring  of 
153d,  after  five  or  six  years  of  wandering, 
anived  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  San 
Miguel  on  the  Mexican  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  A  few  months  afterward  Cabaza 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  told  his 
story  to  the  Viceroy  who  had  succeeded  Cor¬ 
tez,  the  conqueror. 

THE  FIRST  PROSPECTING  EXPEDITION. 

A  party  of  explorers  was  at  once  fitted  out 
and  started  northward  under  the  leadership 
of  a  gallant  friar,  Father  Marcos  de  Niza,  ! 
■who  took  ■wuth  him  as  a  guide  a  Moor  named 
Estavan.  who  had  been  one  of  De  Yaca’s  i 
party.  They  lost  their  way  and  went  to 
Zuni,.  Instead  of  following  up  the  valley  of 
the  Elo  Grande.  Here  Estavan  was  killed  and 
Niza’s  party  routed  by  the  Indians,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Moor  had  insulted  their  wo¬ 
men  and  attempted  to  steal  their  ornaments 
and  sacred  emblems  of  silver.  Niza  returned 
In  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  con¬ 
firmed  many  of  the  facts  Cabaza  had  told. 

This  put  an  end  to  explorations  for  a  few 
years,  but  in  the  meantime  an  Indian  slave 
who  in  some  way  had  been  captured  and  ta¬ 
ken  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  excited  the  avarice 
of  the  Spaniards  by  his  recitals  about 
“the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,”  which 
lay  in  the  country  where  Father  de  Niza 
had  been.  These  cities,  it  was  said,  were 
situated  amid  mountains  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones.  Their  walls  were  made 
of  silver  and  their  streets  were  paved  with 
gold.  The  success  of  Pizarro  in  Pej-u  and  i 
Cortez  in  Old  Mexico  inspired  Coronado,  the 
Governor  of  New  Galacia,  and  he  started  out 
at  the  head  of  the  ^andest  and  largest  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

If  the  records  are  accurately  translated,  he 
led  a  column  of  several  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  five  hundred  priests,  friars  and 
Franciscan  monka  At  the  head  of  this  great 
army 

HE  CARRIED  A  MASSIVE  CROSS, 
which  was  set  up  at  everj’  stopping  x^lace,  and 
with  solemn  religious  ceremonies  the  land 
was  blessed  and  claimed  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  the  Virgin  and  the  King  of  Spain.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  1540  that  Cofonado  bade 
his  folks  good  by  and  six,  some  say  nine, 
years  passed  before  his  retmn. 

He  went  to  Zuni  and  fought  the  people 
who  had  driven  back  Father  de  Niza.  He 
drove  them  upon  a  hi^  mountain,  and  they 
fled  from  him  for  refuge  into  the  caves  and 
clitfs  of  Arizona.  Although  Coronado’s  jour¬ 
nal  contains  nothing  to  show  that  the  Indian 
traditions  are  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Zuni 
priests,  who  have  the  custodj'  of  tribal  tradi  -  ^ 
lions,  tell  of  the  arrival  of  both  De  Niza  and  ; 
Coronado,  and  their  stories  of  the  former’s  i 
e.vjterience  in  their  country  eorresx)Oud  very  | 
closely  to  wliat  he  wrote  biinself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Coron.ado  robbed 
and  siujked  the  Pueblos;  that  bis  soldiers 
ravished  the  women,  destroyed  the  dwellings, 
and  put  the  men  to  torture  to  force  froul 
them  some  information  of  the  cities  that  were 
paved  with  gold;  uor  is  there  any  doubt  , 
that  the  peaceful  people  tied  before  : 
tbe  Spaniard,  and  hid  m  the  caves  and  cliffs 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  fortified  them-  ; 
selves,  and  built  the  towns  that  jiuzzle  the 
archaiologists.  Here  they  lived  for  several 
years,  while  Coronado  raided  the  country 
searching  for  the  cities  df  gold.  The  dii)!o- 
matic  savages  told  him  they  were  further  on, 
and  he  continued  the  search.*  ’  . 

CORONADO' S  JOURN.rt  OF  IlIS  JOURNEY  f 

contains  no  references  to  the  cruelties  he  ' 
practiced  upon  the  Indians,  but  is  mostly  de-  , 
voted  to  the  topography  and  geography  of  ■ 
■J.e  country,  the  habits  of  tbe  i>eople,  and  the  i 
customs  they  observed.  From  him  we  learn  I 
that  corn  was  ground  to  flour.cotton  and  wool  j 
were  woven  into  garments,  that  needle-work 
and  embroidery,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and 
the  working  of  gold  and  clay  were  .skillfullv 
practiced  among  the  Zuni  Indians  and  tbeir 
neigboring  tribes  before  thej'  ever  saw  a 


•white,  inaiir and  he,  too,  tells  of  a  , system  of 
nirriculture  bv  irriffation  that  existed  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico  UoO  years  ago,  as  it  did 
In  Egvnt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs. 

Coronado  never  found  the  seven  cities  of 
Gold,  nor  has  anyone  been  able  to  find 
tliem,  although  explorers  and  antiquarians, 
priests  and  arcli£eolo2rists,miners  and  military 
men  have  sought  for  them  diligently  from 
Coronado’s  time  till  now.  The  Indian  slave 
must  have  lied. 

But  Coronado  went  to  Kansas,  and  as  f.ar 
as  the  Missouri  River,  which  he  was  unable  to 
cross.  He  called  the  northern  terminus  of 
his  expedition  “Quiviva,”  and  says  that  he 
met  there  a  savag'e  people  who  lived  princi¬ 
pally  on  buffalo  meat,  slept  in  tents  made  of 
the  'bufllalo  hide,  wore  shoes  made  of  the 
I  came  material,  and  wandered  about  like  the 
'  Atab.  but  the  nearest  thing  he  saw  to  gold  • 


in  Kansas  was  “a  jewel  of  cojjper  that  hung 
from  the  neck  of  a  king. "  ^  ^ 

Wherever  Coronado  went  he  left  the  trail  of 
a  conquer&r ;  militarj'  garrisons  and  colonies 
of  priests.  Pne  exact  date  of 

ms  OCCUP-iTION  OF  SAXTA  FE 
IS  very  ya^e,  if  he  went  there  a't  all.  but  the 
most  intelligent  of  historians  fix  it  in  the 
The  place  was  a  pueblo 

called  _ruoas,  tlren. 

In  1581  a  party  of  Franciscan  monks  dis¬ 
appeared  somewhere  near  Santa  Domino-o 
and  a  year  later  Captain  Antonio  de  Espelo’ 
■with  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Mexico’ 
set  out  in  search  of  them.  He  discovered 
that  they  had  been  murdered  bv  the  natives 
but  concluded  to  explore  the  country  before 
returning*  to  Mexico,  and  from  him  we  have 
the  most  complete  and  intelligent  account 
that  was  written  during  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
^  entered  the  present  capital 

of  New  Mexico,  and,  so  far  as  can  accurately 
be  determined,  gave  the  city  its  first  glimpse 
of  civihzation,  christening  it  “La  Cindad  de 
Santa  Fe”— 


THE  CITV  OF  THE  HOLY  FAITH. 

To  celebrate  the  333d  anniversary  of 
Coronado’s  discovery,  and  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Espejo’s  occupation,  the  citizens 
of  Santa  Fe  in  July  next  propose  to  have  an 
exjiositioii  and  a  fete,  at  which  the  modern 
progress  in  mineral,  agricultiu-al,  and  iias- 
toral  Avealth  may  be  deinoiistrated,  and  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  advertised.  With 
the  modein  life  of  New  Mexico,  the  ancient 
habits,  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs 
;  will  be  exhibited,  and  the  hi.story  of  the 
Territory  will  be  traced  by  practical  illustra- 
tions  as  the  history  of  no  other  section  of  our 
country  can,  from  the  condition  in  which  it 
I  stood  at  tho  time  Cabaza  came  through  here 
to  tlie  condition  in  Arhicli  it  stands  to-dav 

It  will  be  the  birthday  of  the  oldest  city  in 
the  United  States,  a  city  that  is'  one-third 
!  of  a  thousand  years  old;  and  ivill  at- 
I  tract  unusual  interest  not  only  in  the  West 
I  but  tbroughoiit  the  country.  Large  exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings  and  gi-oumLs  haA'e  been  arranged 
-for  adjoining  Fort  Marcy,  the  military  post  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  a  very 'interest¬ 
ing  jirogramme  has  been  announced.  The 
exhibition  will  be  opened  July  2,  Avith  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Governor  Sheldon,  and  other  formal 
ceremonies,  and  each  day  folloAAung  through 
the  eiitii-e  mouth  there  Avill  be  interestiug 
events,-  Indian  games  and  dances,  horse¬ 
racing,  sham  fights  between  the  Indians 
Mexican  sports,  barbeques,  feasts,  tourna¬ 
ments,  and  military  parades. 

Among  the  special  attractions  Avill  be  a 
band  of  Ziini  Indians  in  charge  of  Frank 
Cushing,  to  represent  the  most  j)rimitiive  of 
the  Pueblo  tribe.s,  and  a  party  of  the  Apache 
Nation  to  represent  the  savages  furthest 
from  civilization.  It  Avill  he  the  most  novel 
celebration  ever  held  on.  this  continent,  and 
will  be  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Adsitors. 
Parties  of  Masonic  brethren,  Avho  are  planning 
to  attend  the  cdnclaA'^e  at  San  Frauci.sco, 
should  arrange  to  stop  off  here  on  the  way. 


THE  NEAV  MEXICAN'  EUSTLEK. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  wild,  Avdld  West 
for  several  years  there  has  been  a  Avord  Avhich 
cannot  much  longer  be  left  out  of  the  dialect 
of  the  “slang-slinger”  df  the  Eastern  States, 


and  it  is  a  word  of  significance.  When  von 
hear  any  one  referred  to  as  a  “m.stler”  you 
may  understand  that  he  is  an  illustration  of 
the  old  phrase  that  “the  liveliest  turkey  gets 
•  th^  most  grasshoppers.  ”  A  “rustler”  is  'a  man 
who  is  apt  to  succeed  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes,  for  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  success  here— energy,  intelligence,  and 
fearlessness. 

The  -vvord  was  originally  applied  exclu.sivelv 
to  cattle  ttiieves.  A  “rustler”  was  a  renegade 
cowboy,  Avho  haunted  the  ranges,  drove  oif 
stray  cattle,  and  sold  them  after  alterin'^-  the 
brand;  and  the  country  was  full  of  him’until 
recently.  He  is  the  brigand  of  the  ranges 
and  when  captured  is  hung  Avithout  cerel 

a  man  may  kill  and  kill  again,  and  es¬ 
cape  the  penalty  Avith  or  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  laAV'j'ers,  but  it  is  very  eoldom 
that  a  “rustler”  is  sent  to  the  courts.  The 
,  ranchman’s  rifle  or  the  lynchman’s  rope  fol- 
loAvs  the  detection  of  a  cattle  thief  almost  as  i 
certainly  as  shadow  folloAvs  sunshine. 

The  oldest  inhabitant,  as  he  tips  back  in  his 
chair  in  the  shade,  can  point  out  to  you  many 
a  citizen  who  has  “killed  his  man,”  and  some 
who  have  “removed”  several;  but  he  is  never 
able  to  introduce  yon  to  one  Avho  has  stolen  a 
steer.  They  all  die  young. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  eSsTLEES. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  desperadoe,s  who  are 
•willing  to  ri,sk  the  i)enalty,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  examples  that  have  been  afforded  the 
“rustling”  portion  of  the  communitv,  it  has 
been  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and  bold¬ 
ness,  and  had  actually  organized  into  an  asso- 
..ciation  for  self-protection,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disposing  of  its  plunder.  Theganghad 
its  sign  of  recognition  and  its  rendezvous 
its  headquarters,  its  ranches,  and  its  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  disposition  of  stolen  beef.  This 
organized  band  of  robbers  has  been  operat- 
ing  for  nearly  two  years  over  a  Avide  stretch 
of  country,  and  so  strong,  well  equipped,  and 
^numerous  were  they  that  they  were  able  to 
defy  vigilauce  coinmittees  aiid  officials  and 
carry  on  their  inf  amou.s  business  to  an  extent 
that  is  almost  incredible. 

The  Captain  or  “^lajor  General  of  the 
Rustlers,”  as  he  Avas  called,  was  one  John 
Kinney,  who  Avas  fonnerly  a  sergeant  in  the 
Eighth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  is  said  to 
have  enlisted  in  Chicago  ten'years  ago.  After 
serving  in  the  regiment  for  six  yeai’s,  and  re- 
ceiAdng  an  honorable  discharge,  he  became  a 
coAvboy,  as  discharged  soldiers  often  do,  and 
“punched  cattle”  for  two  years  on  several 
New  Mexican  ranches.  Then  he  became  a 
“rustler”  and  organized  the  band  Avhich  has 
dejnedated  so  laigely  upon  the  herds  in  this 
country. 

KINNEY  AVAS  A  GOOD  SOLDIEE, 
and  many  tales  are  told  of  his  proAvess  in 
Indian  fighting.  He  has  Avondert'ul  nerve 
and  courage,  a  good  shot  and  matchless 
horseman.  These  qualities,  with  unusual 
intelligence  and  executive  ability,  made  him 
an  aduiira’ole  leader  for  the  gang  of  despe¬ 
radoes  Avho  folloAA'ed  him.  He  iocated  a  ranch 
upon  govemnieht  laud  near-  Rincon,  fifty 
miles  below  Albuquerque,  built  a  corral  and 
butcher  shops,  and  there  is  evidence  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  authorities  to  show  that  iiA'c 
or  six  thousand  cattle  have  been  butohei'ed 
there  Avithiu  the  last  year. 

The  plan  of  the  rustlers  Avas  to  capture 
stray  herds,  driving  or  shipping  them  by,j-ail 
to  Rincon,  Avhere  they  Avere  butchered  and 
the  meat  sold  in  the  markets  of  Albuquerque, 
Rincon,  Socorro,  Demiiig',  El  Paso,  aiid  other 
places  Avhere  Kinney  had  regular  contracts 
for  furnishing  beef. 

A  fcAV  Aveeks  ago  GoA'ernor  Sheldon  deter- 
I  mined  ui>on  a  (u  iisade  against  the  rqstlers, 
j  and  he  has  cari-ie^l  it  out  Avith  adiiiimble 
(•energy  and  ability.  Tlie  active  Avork  Avas 
delegated  to  Major  Fountain,  the  commander 
of  a  battalion  of  district  militia,  and  to  bis 
feurle.ssiiess  and  vigor  is  due  the  success  of 
tlie  raid. 

Kinney  ahvays  ke))t  a  strong  band  of  ruf¬ 
fians  at  his  ranch,  •  and  determined  never  to 
be  captured.  He  made  a  despe.rate  fight,  but 
the  militia  Avere  too  much  tor  han,  and  he 
tied  from  his  stronghold  into  Arizona,  Avhere 
he  liuallj-  siurcndeied,  but  not  until  nine¬ 
teen  men  had  been  killed.  He  Avas  brought 


■  tr,  la  Cruces,  and  fourteen  indictments  for 
c  Lttlest^etilin- were  found  against  him.  Al- 
thnuth  c  efeiided  bv  tlie  ablest  law>;ers  in 

thr'S^Titoi  V  be  was  convicted  upon  the  hrst 
the  ieiiitoij  ,  1  r  1  o-ti-ial,  and  has  been 


Adobe  Houses. 

_ ^  ^ 

Adobe  houses  are  generally  ( 
sup})Osed  by  eastern  people  not 
to  be  very  durable.  This  is  a 
mistake.  There  is  recorded 
evidence  that  the  “Goveimor’s  1 
Palace”  in  Santa  Fe  was  stand-  1 
ing  in  1581,  two  hundred  and  i 
ninety-nine  years  ago.  It  is 
well  pi'eserved  and  is  still  oc- 
eu])ied  by  the  goveimoi-  as  a  | 
residence  and  also  foi-  the  leii- 
islative halls,  tci’ritorial  librai-y,  ■ 
etc.  In  this  “palace,”  Aug¬ 
ust  18, 1846,  Acting  Governor 
\^igil  received  General  Iveai- 
ney  and  formally  suri’cndered 
Xew  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  by  ])resenting  him  his 
sword  in  token  of  submission. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  add  a 
second  story  and  a  shingle 
roof  to  the  building.  The  San 
Miguel  church,  of  the  same 
])lace,  still  used  as  a  ])lace  of 
worship,  was  burned  by  the 
Ihicblo  Indians  in  1680,  and  - 

repaired  (the  walls  being  the 
same  as  originally  built)  in 
1696.  Adjoining  this  church, 
almost  immediately  north,  yet  I 
stands  one  of  the  buildings 
built  and  occupied  by  Indians 
when  Santa  Fe  was  an  Indian 
village,  and  although  probably 
erected  more  than  three  cen- 
tui’ies  ago,  is  still  in  good  pi-e- 
servation  and  now  inhabited. 
Xone  of  these  buildings  have  - 
othei*  than  dirt  roofs,  and  from  ' 
their  dui-ability  it  is  not  too  ; 
much  to  expect  that  an  adobe  ' 
house,  with  stone  foundation. 


metal  or  tile  i-oof,and  sufficient 
cornice  to  clear  the  wall  of 
water,  would  endure  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more. 


l^EW  MEXICO. 

[From  Mi£S  Burnham,  at  Taos.] 

The  shadow  of  death  is  hovering  over 
this  valley,  and  over  us.  I  wrote  you 
of  the  small-pox.  It  has  increased 
fearfully,  and  is  still  increasing.  With¬ 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles  there  have 
been  probably  over  400  deaths  I  dare 
not  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  have  been  sick,  but  it  is  very 
large  ;  hardly  a  little  one  is  escaping. 
Mr.  Roberts’  little  girl  was  the  first 
one  taken  down  in  the  family,  and  she 
is  just  now  at  the  most  critical  stage 
of  the  disease,  though  we  hope  that 
she  is  doing  well.  One  week  ago  we 
almost  despaired  of  her  life.  The  little 
baby  is  just  coming  down  with  it.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  we  older  ones  may 
not  take  the  disease,  for  if  we  come 
down,  I  do  not  see  who  will  care  for  i 
us  ;  but  we  are  trusting  in  God’s  strong  ' 
arm.  In  some  way  he  will  provide  for 
us.  One  school  dwindled  down  to  so 
small  a  number  that  we  have  suspended 
it  until  January  1st.  I  think  we  all 
feel  that  death  may  come  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  any  one  of  us.  No  one  can  be 
here  and  not  realize  the  terribleness  of 
death  where  Christ  is  not.  I  long  to 
begin  the  work  of  telling  these  poor 
people  of  a  Savior  “without  money  and 
v/ithout  price.”  Think  of  all  these 
hundreds  going  down  into  eternal  dark¬ 
ness.  God  has  graciously  cared  for  the 
few  of  his  flock  here.  There  have  been  ' 
only  a  few  deaths  among  them.  One 
little  girl  died  on  Saturday.  Her 
father,  one  of  the  church,  said  she 
knew  she  was  dying,  and  wanted  to 
hear  of  Jesus  ;  so  he  read  to  her  until 
she  died — “one  of  the  little  lambs,” 
we  trust.  Ho  you  know  anything  of 
this  disease?  We  have  not  seen  it  in 
its  most  loathsome  forms  yet.  With¬ 
out  God  I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
do,  but  he  will  care  for  us  very  tenderly, 

I  know.  I  do  hope  that  this  expe¬ 
rience  will  prove  for  me  a  baptism  unto 
a  useful  life  here. —  Oar  Misaioii  Field. 


The  great  Home  Mission  event  of 
last  month  was  the  licensure  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  of  four  native 
Mexicans.  They  were  the  first-fruits 
of  an  abounding  harvest,  and  are  already 
at  work  for  the  salvation  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen. 


I  pi  ‘ 

FERNANDEZ  DE  TAOS,  NEW 
MEXICO.  1 

HY  MRS.  M.  B.  ROBERTS. 

Dear  Brother : — I  conclude  to  take 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Prime,  given  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  'in  his  speech  in  their 
convention  in  Saratoga.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  object  can  be  accomplished  by 
“persecuting  the  editors,”  when  its 
wants  are  so  great,  surely  a  little  perse¬ 
cution  ought  to  accomplish  ours. 

The  little  it  will  take  to  build  the 
churches  and  school-houses  needed  so 
much  in  Taos  Mission,  is  truly  a  little 
for  our  great  Church  to  give  to  one 
mission,  while  to  us  it  will  be  exceed¬ 
ing  much.  We  have  worked  on  pa¬ 
tiently  for  six  years,  asking  the  Church 
occasionally  for  such  things  as  in  our 
opinion  were  necessary  in  the  progress  j 
of  our  work.  The  Father  has  blessed 
our  labors,  and  we  have  three  church 
organizations,  with  an  aggregate  mem 
bership  of  100  ;  also  four  schools,  in 
which  are  over  100  scholars.  Neither 
of  these  three  churches  has  a  house  in 
which  to  worship,  and  the  four  teachers 

have  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of 
helps — so  necessary  to  a  successful 
teacher — such  as  desks,  blackboards, 
maps,  globes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  more  than 
all,  they  have  no  school  rooms  in  which 
to  put  such  things,  if  they  had  them. 
School-rooms  are  a  necessity.  It  is  not 
possible  to  secure  rooms,  that  have 
floors,  for  school  purposes  ;  and  there 
are  few  lungs  strong  enough  to  endure 
living  in  a  room  with  an  earth  floor, 
with  from  twenty  to  forty  pupils, 
where  every  movement  fills  the  air  with' 
dust.  Our  only  other  alternative,  keep¬ 
ing  the  floor  damp  to  keep  down  the 
dust,  is  equally  detrimental  to  health. 

We  come  with  an  appeal  for  help  to 
all  in  our  dear  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  love  our  Lord  and  the  institutions 
of  our  free  government.  Come  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
even  the  mighty  Antichrist,  who  holds 
so  absolute  control  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  Mexican  people. 


i  WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  NEW  MEX- 

j  BT  MRS.  M.  B.  GRIFFBTH. 

Sometimes  I  go  out  to  hold  Bible 
readings,  as  he  who  went  bearing  pre¬ 
cious  seed,  but  I  always  come  back  as 
J  he  came,  rejoicing.  Yesterday  I  had 
a  more  than  usually  interesting  Bible 
reading  in  a  house  where  I  have  one 
every  Sabbath  afternoon.  Have  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  back  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  neighbors  begin  to  gather  when 
they  see  me  coming.  Sehor  Baca  does 
not  own  a  chair  or  table,  but  the  dirt 
floor  is  always  nicely  swept  and  some- 
I  thing  provided  for  me  to  sit  on.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  think  it  was  a  sack  of  corn. 

Yesterday  I  read  a  tract  flrst,  when 
they  asked  me  to  rea.d  in  “La  Biblia.” 
Of  late  they  ask  if  I  have  brought  my  | 
j  book  if  I  do  not  have  it  in  sight.  Two 
I  of  my  pupils  are  translating  tracts.  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  intensely  I  wish 
to  give  all  the  time  I  spend  in  school 
to, Mexican  pupils,  and  to  have  more' 
time  to  spend  among  the  people,  ij 
feel  that  the  work  is  opening  to  me  if 
I  could  only  have  more  time  and  help. 

■  Sometimes  I  feel  like  spending  the 
I  Sabbath  in  Bible  readings  among  the 
i  people  if  it  were  not  for  deserting  the 
church.  Two  Sabbaths  since  I  visited 
i  an  old  man  who  invited  me  to  his  house  j 
j  last  winter.  As  I  read  he  would  say, ! 
“buen  libro’’ — good  book.  He  told 
me  he  was  over  eighty  years  old — nearly 
a  century — and  in  all  those  years  God’s 
word  has  been  a  sealed  book  to  him. 

On  these  streets  I  meet  such  num¬ 
bers  of  bright,  pretty  young  girls,  so 
many  of  whom  will  soon  become  used 
to  lives  of  shame,  and  perhaps  not  one 
barrier  to  prevent.  I  believe  if  the 
dear  sisters  who  are  laboring  so  earn¬ 
estly  for  the  Master  could  go  where  I 
have  gone,  and  sit  among  this  ignorant, 
degraded,  polite,  kindly  people,  as  I 
have  sat,  with  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
squatting  on  the  dirt  floor  around  me 
while  I  read,  and  so  many  more  to 
whom  I  might  go  if  I  had  time,  I  think 
they  would  strive  to  enlist  churches, 
until  every  one  would  be  ready  to  send 
a  helper  to  break  the  Bread  of  Life  to 
these  starving,  perishing  immortals. 


m 


I  ask  that  special  prayer  hi  made  for 
this  center  and  stronghold  of  Popery, 
that  the  Lord  will  prepare  this  people 
bo  revive  the  gospel  5  and  that  his  Spirit 
be  poured  mightily  upon  us.  Great  iS' 
our  need.  In  this  month  thousands 
have  been  following  the  Sacred  Host- 
whole  processions  falling  upon  their 
knees  in  the  streets  before  images  of 
Joseph,  Mary  and  Jesus ;  going  at  early 
morn  to  pay  their  devotions  to  an  im¬ 
mense  wax  doll  representing  Mary. 
She  is  carried  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Cathedral  to  an  out-of-the- 
way  church,  and  at  night  has  to  have 
a  body-guard,  as  two  or  three  years 
ago  an  uncircumcised  rebel  broke  into 
the  church  and  stole  some  of  her  valu¬ 
able  ornaments,  but  the  devout  do  not 
let  such  trifles  hinder  their  devotions. 
I  asked,  last  year,  why  she  could  not 
take  care  of  her  own  jewelry  and  not 
let  it  be  stolen  ?  and  a  man  told  me  if 
I  understood  Spanish  a  little  better  he 
could  explain.  I  do  understand  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  this  year  but  he  does  not 
explain.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  men 
(almost  naked),  lying  flat  on  their  faces 
under  huge  crosses,  until  the  signal 
was  given  to  drag  them  on  naked  shoul¬ 
ders  from  one  church  to  another,  and 
at  last  the  disgusting  rites  are  finished 
in  some  old  church,  from  which  are 
heard  sickening  sounds  as  the  self- 
imposed  flagellation  with  the  prickly 
cactus  proceeds.  None  but  penitents 
are  admitted,  I  believe.  But  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  all  other  mockeries  is  for  the 
victim  to  be  bound  to  the  cross,  with 
cruel  cutting  cords,  then  hung  aloft, 
sometimes  with  a  sharp  instrument  un- 
!  der  each  arm,  that  the  torture  may  be 
more  exquisite.  If  death  ensues,  the 
clothes  of  the  crucified  are  carried  and 
thrown  in  the  house  of  his  or  her 
friends,  but  no  sign  of  sorrow,  no  word 
of  the  one  whose  life  was  sacrificed. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  mixture  of 
Pagan  and  Roman  rites.  In  one  Pueblo 
I  visited,  the  Indians  are  all  baptized 
into  the  Romish  Church,  but  they  have 
five  or  six  places  of  fire  worship 
(estufid).  I  went  down  into  one.  Last 
year  the  priests  here  pronounced  some 
queer  curses  upon  those  who  dared 
send  to  my  school ;  but  a  few  braved 
I  the  curse  and  this  year  I  have  them 


back  and  as  many  more.  One  pupil 
asked  me  to  find  the  passage  on  the 
birth  of  Christ  for  him,  to  read  before 
he  went  home  this  evening. 

This  morning  an  Indian  from  a  Pu¬ 
eblo  fifteen  miles  distant  finished  the 
remains  of  our  breakfast.  He  told  me 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  penance 
performed  by  Mexicans  up  the  Rio 
Grande  this  month — “muchoo  castigas 
con  cactus” — much  punishment  with 
cactus.  He  says  the  Pueblo  is  Protest¬ 
ant,  but  without  a  teacher.  I  read  to 
him  awhile  and  he  wished  to  know  the 
price  of  “una  Biblia.”  I  gave  him  a 
Testament,  when  he  said  he  would 
bring  mo  some  pottery  for  it  and  two 
big  ones  for  a  Bible. 

Bible  reader  and  teacher  at  Santa 
Fe  supports  herself. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  SANTA  FE.  ' 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
November  9-11,  and  was  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Harley. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  was  made  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Tempo¬ 
rary  Clerk.  The  ruling  elders  were 
all  Mexicans:  Jose  Inez  Perea,  Jose 
Domingo  Mondragon,  Casiniero  Espi-  ' 
nosa  and  Jose  Pablo  Ortega.  Corre¬ 
sponding  member,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack-  , 
son.  Visitors:  Elders  K.  Russell,  Hes 
Moines,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith, 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  of  Santa  Fe. 

Rev.  Alex.  M.  Harley  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  ot  Colorado,  and 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  for  work  among  the  Navajo- 
Indians. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  reported  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  church  among  the  Mex'-- 
leans  at  Sivisero.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  reported  the  organization  of  church¬ 
es  at  Tucson  and  Prescott. 

A  paper  was  passed,  placing  all  the 
work  among  the  Indians,  within  the 
(bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  under  the 
i  care  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Papers  were  also  passed,  looking  to  in¬ 
creased  educational  and  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Indians. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  for  reappointment. 

Jose  Inez  Perea,  Jose  D.  Mondra¬ 
gon,  Vicente  Romero,  and  Rafael  Gal- 
legros,  native  Mexkjans,  were  examined 
for  licensure.  The  examination  being 
I  sustained,  they  were  subsequently  li¬ 
censed  during  the  morning  service  of 
the  Sabbath. 


The  following  persons  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  commissions:  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith, 
Santa  ¥e,  to  the  Americans  ;  Rev,  John 
Menaul,  Dr.  H.  K.  Palmer  and  Rev. 
Alex.  M.  Darley  to  the  Indians ;  Rev. 

J.  A.  Annin,  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberta,  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Sayre,  Jose  I.  Perea,  Jose  D. 
tMondragon,  Vicente  Romero,  and  Ra- 1 
fael  Gallegos. 

The  following  persons  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  missionary  teachers  and  Bi¬ 
ble  readers :  Mrs.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Mrs. 
iM.  E.  Griffith,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  James 
Anderson,  Miss  Mary  Burnham,  Miss 
'Jjaura  Annin,  Miss  JLizzie  Pitts,  and 
Miss  C.  Brown. 

Aid  was  requested  for  the  erection 
of  churches  at  Santa  Faj  Ocate,  El  Ran-  j 
cho,  Laguna  and  Z,uni.  ' 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  and  Elder  J 
Romero  were  elected  Principals,  and  . 
Rev.  G.  G.  Smith  and  Elder  J.  Pablo  j 
Ortega,  Alternate  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  “Rev,  J.  M,  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  Elder  B,  M.  Thomas,  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Home  Missions.  Rev. 

J.  A,  Annin  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts 
Standing  Committee  on  Church  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin 
and  Elder  B.  M.  Thomas  were  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  incorporate  the  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Overture  No.  2,  on  Representation, 
was  adopted.  The  business  was  largely 
conducted  in  the  Spanish  language,  al- 
'  though  the  records  are  kept  in  En¬ 
glish. 

Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Los 
Vegas,  tor  the  ordination  of  Jose  In«z  ' 
Perea  as  an  evangelist.  o  1 


/  For  the  IS'ew  York  Observer. 

/  THE  PENITENTES. 


'  BY  H.  F.  WILLARD. 

Tbixidad,  Ool..  Jan.  18,  ’79. 

Among  the  people  of  Southern  Colo¬ 
rado,  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico,  is  a 
I  fanatical  sect  called  Penitente.s,  whose 
1  perforinance.s  during  Lent  in  each  year 
are  horribly  di.sgusting.  Imagining  tliat 
by  alHicting  severe  punishment  upon 
themselves  they  may  atone  for  sins  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  they,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
Lent,  go  a  part  from  their  fellows,  and  ii]) 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  deep  canons 
practise  downright  butchery  upon  them¬ 
selves  ;  cutting,  lacerating  and.  burning 
tlieir  tlesh,  and  fasting,  until  they  fall 
fainting  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  loss 
of  blood.  On  Good  Friday  their  orgies 
culminate  in  a  grand  semi-public  pow¬ 
wow.  They  then  rejuiir  to  their  lodge 


or  council-house,  and  at  an  appointed 
1  hour  form  in  jirocession  and  march  thence 
to  a  simtou  some  neighboring  hill,  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  large  cross.  What  perlonn- 
ances  are  enacted  within  theii  lodge 
I  none  but  members  of  the  society  know', 
as  the  jirofane  are  not  admitted. 

When  they  appear  in  public  their  cos¬ 
tume  is  more  scant  than  elegant,  consist- 
I  iug  of  only  a  pair  ot  cotton  draweis  and 
!  a  covering  for  the  head.  'I  his  last  is 
drawn  downi  over  the  face,  effectually 
preventing  recognition.  Their  already 
'  emaciated  Viacks  are  then  scarified  and 
cut  with  flint  knives,  usually  ten  or 
twelve  gashes  each  side  ot  the  back¬ 
bone.  Each  then  is  provided  with  a 
whip  made  of  cactus  or  Spanish  bayonet, 
with  which  they  lash  themselves  oyer 
the  shoulders  at  each  step,  the  end  of  the 
[  scourge  striking  sjiots  already  cut  and 
gashed  with  the  knives.  The  blood  from 
the  wounds  thus  inflicted  runs  and  satu¬ 
rates  the  cotton  drawers,  giving  the 
wearers  a  most  horrible  appearance.  On 
arriving  at  the  cross,  if  they  are  fortunate 
i  enough  to  withstand  the  terrible  luuiish- 
j  ment  precedent,  they  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  wflth  their  faces  upon  the  earth  and 
!  lie  for  hours  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
'  curious  crowds  attracted  by  the  exhibi- 
'  tion.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
one,  more  fanatical  than  the  others,  is  ac 
tually  crucified  on  these  occasions,  by 
being  tied  to  the  cross  wflth  raw -hide 
thongs ;  the  feet,  legs,  arms  and  hands 
swelling  almost  to  bursting  by  the  .severe 
strain  of  supporting  the  weight  ot  the 
body.  Many  are  said  to  have  died  from 
this  self-torture,  either  before  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  crOvS.s  or  within  a  day  oi 
I  tw’o  alter  having  been  taken  dowui.  With 
the  lu'ogress  of  civilization,  how'ever,  this 
species  of  toitnre  is  more  and  more  rare¬ 
ly  practised  J  but  it  is  no  uncommon  tiling 
to  see  Peniteutes  travelling  on  Good 
Friday  Avith  huge  crosses  tied  to  tlieir 
■  backs,  their  arms  tied  lo  the  cross  bar, 
.  and  sjiccus  fixed  restij|g  on  the  thighs,  so 
t  that  the  flesh  mayC-  lacerated  at  any 

I  stumble  or  unevenness  of  the  road.  They 
!  also  Avalk  barefooted  on  roads  jirepared 
:  for  the  juirpose  by  being  thickly  strewn 
:  with  cactus  and  other  thorn  plants. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Scenery— Dlimats— ;inhabitants—“  Tertio  ”  Celebra¬ 
tion— Albuquerque  Indian  School. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Stark,  Santa  Fe. 

To  one  leaving  the  green  fertile 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for 
the  high  altitude  and  rugged  sur- 


-  ' 

roundings  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Holy  Faith,  there  is  abundant  con¬ 
trast  to  recreate  both  bodj^  and  mind. 

You  begin  to  feel  it  while  creeping 
upward  as  3’ou  speed  onward  over  f 
the  long  stretches  of  the  splendidly 
equipped  and  well  managed  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  E.  E.,  through 
the  grandly  rising  State  of  Kansas, 
and*  gradually  rising,  leave  rain  belt 
and  mists  behind,  and,  rising  still,, 
climb  higher,  higher  up  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colorado. 

An  extra  engine  pushes  and  puffs 
behind.  Eaton  pass  is  reached,  the 
tunnel  passed.  And  you  emerge  into 
the  sunshine  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Spanish  Eange  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  the  white  peaks,  snow- 
covered,  glittering  on  the  right,  the 
summer  vallej's  stretching  to  the 
front,  and  volcanic  piles  intercepting 
the  vision  to  the  left.  It  is  a  scene 
grand  beyond  description,  and  to  a 
dweller  of  the  prairies,  worth  all  it  | 
costs  to  see  it. 

Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  is  a  place 
of  natural  beauty  to  which  the  A.,  T. 

&  S.  F.  E.  E.  Co.  have  added  the 
claims  of  art,  making  it  a  most  love¬ 
ly  gem  in  its  granite  setting.  Special 
rates  for  the  round  trip  are  given  to 
that  point.  An  excellent  hotel,  the 
Montezuma,  not  a  better  in  the  coun¬ 
try",  is  to  be  found  there,  and  the  sick, 
the  wear}^  and  the  pleasure  seeker, 
find  it  a  good  place  to  tariy. 

Santa  Fe,  at  the  present '  time,  is 
making  overtures  to  sight  seers 
The  “Tertio  Millennial”  exhibition 
the}”  call  it,  the  third  of  a  thousand 
3  ears  since  the  Spaniard  came  here 
to  settle  down  with  the  red  man.  It 
is  the  union  of  these  bloods  that  has 
given  us  the  Mexican. 

How  long  Santa  Fe  had  been  a! 
Pueblo,  or  Indian  village  it  cannot  be 
known.  By  the  side  of  San  Maguil 
church,  which  dates  back  to  1542,  or 
fifty  3  ears  after  the  discovery  of 
America  b3’  Columbus,  stands  a  build- 
ing  which  l^th  from  apjiearance  and 
tradition,  stood  there  before  tl)e 
Spaniards  built  the  church.  It  is  still 
occupied. 

I  was  present  the  other  day,  where 
the3*  Avere  grading  a  road  to  old  Fort 


Marc3’’.  lour  teet  dOAvn  tney  came 
to  Adobe  ruins.  It  was  clear  from 
the  ashes  and  stones  where  their  fire¬ 
place  had  been.  Cooking  utensils 
sucli  as  the  “Metatta,”  the  stone  on 
which  the3’'  ground  their  corn,  an¬ 
other  with  which  they  rubbed  it,  and 
still  another  fiat  thin  stone  on  which 
the3^  baked  it,  were  as  the3^  had  left 
i  them  centuries  ago  if  we  can  judge 
from  surface  appearance.  Pieces  of 
pottery  of  oldest  make  were  found 
in  the  ruins,  one  cu^d  unbroken  except 
where  the  plow  struck  it  in  exhuming. 
Adobes  of  the  present  are  here  built 
from  Adobes  of  the  jjast,  and  like  the 
coral  literally  to-da3"’s  race  builds  on 
the  skeletons  of  3"esterdays.  Four 
races  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
“  Tertio,”  all  still  occup3fing  the  Ter- 
ritoiy  of  New  Mexico.  The  wander¬ 
ing  Apache  Indian  with  his  paint, 
war  dance  and  wigwam,  the  Pueblo 
Indian  with  his  loom  and  woven  gar¬ 
ments,  Avho  were  thus  clad  and  living 
in  villages  when  first  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans  with 
their  old  carts  and  wooden  plows, 
and  adobe  houses,  Avith  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  but  one  remove  above  the 
Pueblos  from  whom,  on  the  mother 
side,  the3’’  descend.  And  the  present 
dominant  race  the  Americans.  Min¬ 
erals,  Avools,  merchandise  and  me¬ 
chanic  arts  are  exhibited  b3"  the 
higher  race.  “  Eoulette  ”  and  horse 
racing  by  the  Mexicans  and  whites. 
Ancient  fantastic  dances  and  foot, 
races  b3^  the  Indians.  Which  of  all  is] 
going  to  cany  off  the  palm  I  am  not! 
read3’'  yet  to  assert.  I  Avill  let  on© 
speak  who  Avas  in  m3"  room  this 
morning,  an  Indian  bo3",  an  Acoma, 
two  of  Avhom,  and  four  Apache  bo3"s 
from  the  Indian  school  at  Albuquer¬ 
que,  under  care  of  the  Presb3’terian 
denomination,  'are  here  with  their 
parents  encamped  on  the  ground. 
I  had  called  on  them,  having  seen 
them  at  that  very  excellent  and  sue-' 
cessful  school  under  care  of  Professor 
Br3"an,  and  they  returned  my  call, 
j  While  in  m3"  room,  I  gave  this  one  a 
card  and  easil3"  persuaded  him  to 
Avrite  to  Professor  Biyan  in  Avhich 
card  he  gives  the  opinion  which  I  in¬ 
cline  to  think  man3"  others,  even  of| 


th^  whites,  have  of  the  exhibition. 

“Dear  Mr.  Bryan :  This  Santa  Fe 
Acoma  man  and  children  twenty-five. 

All  time  good  eating  meat  and  cotfee. 

All  very  good  day  all  time  summer, 
and  all  Indian  people  very  good 
dances  and  horse  running  very  fast. 
James  B.  Gracia.” 

ISiow  while  this  might  seem  to  be 
testimony  toward  the  prevalance  of  [ 
the  lower  races  at  this  particular  ex¬ 
hibition,  yet  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  poor  Indian  boy,  with 
no  opportunities  but  a  year  and  a 
half  spent  in  the  Alburquerque  Indian 
school,  and  that  he  wrote  this  without 
dictation  or  correction,  in  a  plainer 
hand  than  I  am  writing  now,  and  not 
one  word  misspelled.  I  count  it  a 
triumph  in  itself  for  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  civilization. 

I  Some  other  time  I  will  give  some 
'account  of  what  the  Presbyterian 
church  is  attempting  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  in  this  great  and  needy  territory 

lOf  Kew  Mexico.  _  _ _ _ 

-  ,  «  .1  • 

11,520  WHACKS  AND  43,897  JOLTS. 

BY  E.  P.  TEKNEY, 

It  takes,  gentle  reader,  just  11,520 
whacks  to  make  a  journey  of  some 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
I  Kew  Mexico.  I  timed  the  driver  one 
afternoon.  He  “whacked”  his  In¬ 
dian  ponies  four  times  a  minute;  and 
jerked  them  by  drawing  up  the  reins 
'  nine  times  a  minute;  and  said  to  them 
“get  up”  ten  times  a  minute;  and 
whistled  to  them  in  an  encouraging 
tune,  say  five  times  a  minute;  and  the 
animals  made  haste  over  the  rough 
roads  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and 
four  miles  an  hour.  Do  not  doubt, 
credulous  reader,  that  it  took,  by  a 
careful  estimate,at  least  11,520  whacks, 
and  21  ,G00  jerks,  and  24,000  “get  ups,” 
and  innumerable  whistles,  and  a  few 
war  cries,  to  make  the  road  between 
I  Alamosa  and  Santa  Fe. 
j  “  I’ll  go  down  and  help  them  whack 
}  up,”  said  our  benevolent  driver  one 
day-,  after  our  mid-day  lunch  on  a 
>  mountain  side.  lie  was  an  old  freight¬ 
er,  and  he  pitied  the  boys  at  the  foot 
j  of  the  mountain  road,  who  had  so  lit¬ 
tle  strength  with  which  to  whack  their 
mule-teams  up  the  hill. 

(  Let  not  Mr.  Bergh, however, hasten 
‘  to  Kew  Mexico.  Is  not  the  hide  of  a 
Mexican  “  team  ”  adapted  by  nature 
.  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation?  The 


hide  of  the  rhinoceros  is  as  easily  tick¬ 
led  as  that  of  your  true  Indian  pony, 
or  Mexican  brute.  Kevertheless,  the 
ass  has  the  best  of  the  argument  in 
pleading  with  Balaam. 

In  respect  to  the  jolts,  4.3,898  is  not 
the  correct  number.  Do  you  suppose 
I  would  depart  from  the  strict  truth 
for  the  sake  of  adding  one  more  jolt? 
The  big  jolts  were  at  the  rate  of  eight¬ 
een  a  minute  on  a  “  right  good  bit  of 
road;  ”  and  when  the  road  was  lively, 
we  were  shaken  up  thirty-eight  times 
a  minute.  Kow,  I  have  tried  to  be 
fair  in  respect  to  three  hundred  odd 
miles  of  road,  and  have  averaged  it  as 
well  as  I  could ;  and  I  conclude  that 
we  were  thoroughly  shaken  up  not  less 
than  43,897  times.  It  is  true  that  my 
comrade,  the  Professor,  who  is  not  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  stands  to  it 
that  there  were  200,000  jolts. 

Kow  Congregationalism  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  whacking  its  way  through 
the  world,  and  it  dreads  being  shaken 
up.  Ko  Congregationalists,  therefore, 
have,  before  now,  ventured  into  Kew 
Mexico.  The  Presbyterians  are  tough, 
and  they  can  stand  it.  They  have 
gone  far  south  of  Santa  Fe.  The 
Methodists  and  one  heroic  Episcopa-i 
lian  missionary,  and  a  few  Baptists, 
have  invaded  this  dry  country.  In  this  | 
year  of  grace,  Kev.  Charles  Bliss  < 
of  Wakefield  has  led  a  Congregational 
Santa  Fe  exploring  expedition,  from 
which  we  have  just  returned,  and  of 
which  he  will  give,  in  due  time,  an  ac-| 
count  to  the  public. 

The  Kew  Mexicans  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  a  wandering  people.  Many , 
families,  however,  move  northward 
each  generation ,  so  that  the  true  Mex¬ 
ican  element  is  increasing  from  the 
Eepublic  south  of  us.  Many  of  the 
mountain  valleys  and  borders  of 
streams  are  of  wonderful  fertility,  and 
green  with  orchards,  gardens  and 
wheat-fields.  These  homes  are,  more¬ 
over,  beautiful  for  situation;  running! 
water  close  at  hand,  and  mountains  j 
marking  the  near  or  distant  horizon.  | 
Much  of  the  country  is,  however,  of  I 
that  sort  which  greatly  tried  the  soul 
of  one  of  your  recent  correspondents 
from  Colorado.  I  regret  to  say  that 
when  he  looked  over  shining  plains  of 
silver  sage,  and  country  too  barren  of 
grass  to  sustain  one  out  of  a  possible 
number  of  490,040,021  hogs;  and  when 
he  looked  upon  sunny  mountain  towns 
which  glistened  with  gold  and  with 
silver,  and  which  w'ere  alive  wfith 
bright-eyed  children,  but  wdiich  could 
hardly  show  one  spire  of  green  grass 


or  tlie  shade  of  one  tree,  his  heart 
sank  within  him,  and  he  used  strong 
words  concerning  the  embarrassment 
which  sometimes  oj^presses  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  use 
language.  I  am  glad  that  he  declined 
to  join  the  Great  Santa  Fe  Expedi¬ 
tion.  liot  less  than  21,962  jolts  out  of 
4.3,897,  occurred  in  riding  over  parched 
plains,  where  the  sage-hen,  the  jack- 
rabbit,  the  prairie  dog  and  the  coyote 
were  perfectly  at  home,  which  were, 
however,  wholly  unfit  for  other  use. 

Your  Isew  England  correspondent — 
easily  made  ill  by  drought — thirsting 
for  the  springs  of  Eranklin  County, 
would  have  broken  over  all  rules  of 
early  education  and  an  enlightened 
conscience,  if  he  had  been  compelled 
to  ride  thirty-or  forty  miles  without 
sight  of  w^ater,  and  then  to  find  it  only 
in  some  acequia  swollen  and  muddy 
with  recent  rains.  Nevertheless,  these 
Mexicans,  who  can  vote  as  often  as 
the  man  from  Conway,  have,  here  and 
'  there  in  their  country,  homelike  val¬ 
leys,  which  remind  one  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut;  but  they  are  widely  separated 
by  magnificent  mountains  and  wide 
wastes  of  arid  country.  The  territory 
is,  however,  so  large  in  area  that,  with 
arable  land  only  on  the  borders  of 
streams,  it  can  support  a  population  of 
some  millions. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  indicate 
very  fully  the  resources  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  mountain  ranges  are  scat¬ 
tered,  instead  of  being  massed  as  in 
Colorado,  so  that  they  do  not  store  up 
snow  to  feed  the  summer  streams. 
This  operates  against  agriculture  andi 
against  cheap  mining.  Although  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  land  which  is  of 
use  mainly  for  holding  the  world  to¬ 
gether,  there  are  long  lines  of  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  water-coui’ses,  with  the 
best  soil  in  the  world  and  abundant 
crops;  and  there  are  good  mine's.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  the  strange 
races  which  have  so  long  peopled  it — 
highly  civilized  Indians,  Pueblos  and 
Navajos,and  Mexicans  who  are  large¬ 
ly  descended  from  Indians.  The  in¬ 
coming  railways  will  introduce  an 
American  element,  by  which  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  more  fully  developed.  The 
pasture  lands  of  this  portion  of  the 
New  West  will  be  fed  by  flocks  and 
herds  of  better  blood;  the  forests  and 
stores  of  silver  and  of  gold  utilized, 
and  the  fat  valleys  peopled  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  enterprising  popula- 1 
tion.  The  clim;\te  is  very  attractive; , 
that  of  Santa  Fe  especially,  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  al- 1 


titude  of  the  wIioleTerritory  is  High ; 
and  the  northern  portion  relatively 
cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter. 

Concerning  the  capacity  of  New 
Mexico  to  furnish  good  homes,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  excellent  grazing 
and  farming  land,  well  watered,  of 
greater  extent  than  the  whole  of  New 
Eno^land.  It  is  well  known  that  the 

O 

average  farmer  anywhere  west  of  the 
Hudson  does  not  consider  New  Eng¬ 
land  adapted  to  agriculture.  If  it  be 
'  said  that"  he  is  ill-informed  who  so 
judges,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  average  Eastern  farmer  may  be 
mistaken  about  the  resources  of  the 
far  West.  It  requires  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  New  Mexico,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  New  England,  to 
make  one  certain  that  New  Mexico 
will  sustain  by  agriculture  a  larger  pop¬ 
ulation  than  the  six  Eastern  States. 

There  is  a  singularly  foreign  look 
about  this  whole  area  of  country.  The 
contemptible  burros — which  I  tried  to 
get  one  of  your  correspondents  to  ride, 
but  in  vain,  lest  he  lose  his  dignity — 
are  in  constant  use,  bearing  immense 
burdens  of  faggots,  fruit  or  grass. 
Wood  is  scarcely  used  in  building. 
The  brown  adobe  houses  have  an  ori¬ 
ental  look.  They  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  grassed  upon  their  flat  roofs.  Courts 
adorned  with  vines  are  in  common  use. 
Several  courts  and  suites  of  rooms 
may  be  found  in  one  block;  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house  cheerless,  and  the! 
bloom  of  gardens  within. 

The  Mexicans  feed  unwary  guests 
with  “  fresh  ”  mutton,  which  has  been 
hung  in  the  sun  till  it  is  dry  outside 
and  “  high  ”  inside.  The  farm  labor¬ 
ers  plough  with  crooked  sticks,  and  it 
is  worth  taking  a  journey  of  500,000 
jolts  to  see  their  cart-wheels. 

I  And  is  it  not,  also,  worth  while  to 
journey  far  to  see  the  gold  hat  of  the 
image  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Santa 
Fe  Cathedral;  and,  moreover,  the  gold 
cane?  Is  it  not,  also,  a  first  class  sen¬ 
sation  to  worship  in  an  adobe  Protes¬ 
tant  meeting-house  with  one  score  and 
ten  of  the  men  who  make  States;  who 
are  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  are 
the  decay  of  national  vigor,  who  hard¬ 
ly  know  the  first  principles  of  repub¬ 
lican  virtue?  It  is  hard  to  judge  of 
the  proportion  of  the  population;  but 
some  residents  of  New  Mexico,  who 
know  the  countrj'  well,  and  who  do 
not  expect  very  soon  to  gain  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  territory  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  put  the  Americans  at  10,000 
and  the  Mexicans  at  100,000,  besides 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  Indians.  New 
Mexico  is,  then,  a  foreign  State.  It  is 


commonly  said;  ‘‘This  is  a  Catholic 
country.”  Do  not  the  courts  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Spanish?  Many  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  residents  are  Mexicanized,  and 
do  nothing  to  promote  a  pure  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  country. 

Reflect,  also,  as  you  sit  in  one  of  the 
small  Protestant  churches — there  are 
two  in  Santa  Fe,  wdth  sixty  in  both 
congregations  out  of  an  American 
population  of  a  thousand—that  you 
are  surrounded,  at  no  great  distance, 
by  a  relatively  large  population  of  In¬ 
dians,  half  pagan,  half  papal. 

Reflect,  also,  that  Jesuits  from  the 
w'orst  countries  in  Europe,  v*ho  have 
been  carefully  schooled  in  Old  Spain, 
are  now  at  work  among  the  ignorant ' 

population  of  New  Spain;  and  that 
the  Jesuit  in  his  robes  sits  beside  the 
Speaker  in  the  Legislature,  exhorting 
the  representatives  to  stand  by  their 
creed,  and  to  legislate  against  the 
American  foreigners.  This  w?.s  done 
last  winter.  Great  progress  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  made  in  the  legislation  of 
two  or  three  years  past.  Are  there 
not  Americans  who  can  out-jesuit  the 
Jesuits?  But  no  man,  to-day,  could 
be  a  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  not  a 
.Jesuit  or  a  friend  of  the  .Jesuits.  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  New  Mexico 
will  be  fit  to  become  a  State  for  many 
years.  But  it  is  a  country  in  which 

' _ according  to  mine  host,  -J ohn  Boquet 

_ conscience  can  be  easilj''  bought; 

and  who  knows  how  soon  the  reign  of 
truth  and  righteousness  may  triumph, 
if,  first,  w^e  can  raise  money  enough  to 
secure  the  votes  needful  to  enact  a 
good  school  law!  These  Mexicans 
vote;  they  all  vote,  every  time.  Is  it 
not  easy  to  buy  up  a  priest  who  will 

tell  them  how  to  vote? 

Santa  Fe  society  is  not  ten  years 
old.  A  social  party  of  adulterers  and 
their  paramours  has  been  all  the  “  so¬ 
ciety  ”  a  stranger  could  m6et,  until 
within  a  few  years.  American  fami¬ 
lies  have  now  gathered  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  “  fandangoes  ”  are  out  of 
fashion.  The  leading  hotel  of  Santa 
Fe  maintains  two  open  gambling 
rooms;  and,  in  the  month  of  February 
'  above  fifty  dollars  a  day  was  taken  at 
the  bar.  Bands  of  outlaws  infest  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  territory. 
Thirty  murders  are  reported  among 
them  within  a  few  months;  but  so 
lono-  as  they  merely  kill  each  other, 
thelaw  is  lenient.  Men  of  blood  roam 
here  and  there  in  other  portions,  some¬ 
times  pursuing  courses  of  crime  dur- 
'ing  many  years  before  they  meet  with 


violent  deaths.  A  young  woman  was 
recently  shot  as  a  horse-thief  in  a  race 
before  the  avengers,  near  the  bounda¬ 
ry  between  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 
This  Mexican  population  is  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand  in  southern  Colora¬ 
do.  They  sell  their  votes  this  year 
at  ten  dollars  each. 

The  small  Protestant  congregations 
in  New  Mexico  are  making  themselves 
felt;  and  the  labors  among  the  natives 
are  bearing  fruit.  The  people  are 
usually  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
easily  influenced.  There  is  practically 
as  much  need  of  work  in  this  foreign 
field  of  America,  as  in  many  of  those 
now  occupied  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

In  localities  where  priestly  rule  bears 
lightly,  Protestant  laborers  should 
enter,  working  by  such  methods  as 
are  in  use  by  foreign  missionaries. 

A  pastor  stationed  at  one  point,  with  a 
circuit  of  forty  miles  on  every  side, 
gathering  here  and  there  children  into 
schools,  and  here  and  there  seeking 
out  men  who  protest  against  the  papal 
influences,  will  do  much,  after  years  of 
hard  service,  in  elevating  the  people. 

I  cannot  now  even  hint  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  ignorance  and  moral 
wretchedness  of  our  Hispano-Ameri- 
can  neighbors.  There  were  never 
more  than  two  or  three  schools  before 
the  American  occupation,  and  only 
one  at  that  time.  There  are  few  now. 

It  is  a  country  where  it  is  possible  for 
a  political  leader  to  pay  his  herdsman 
by  nominally  employing  him  to  teach 
the  school  of  the  precinct;  and  where 
the  “  teachers  ”  frequently  cannot 
'  read  or  write ;  and  where  the  school 
money  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
Jesuits,  or  squandered  to  keep  it  out 
.of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The  in¬ 
struction  is  commonly  in  Spanish,  and 
the  Romish  catechism  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  only  text-book.  It  is  not,  , 
therefore,  strange  that  intelligent  men  , 
who  have  spent  many  years  in  various  j 
portions  of  the  New  West  should  ^ 
speak  of  the  New  Mexican  people  as  ^ 
dwelling  in  midnight  darkness  com-  ^ 
pared  with  the  noonday,  when  this  j 
territory  is  compared  with  that  ink-  ^ 
blot  of  civilization — Mormon  Utah.  ^ 
Nor  is  this  a  wonder,  since  more  than  ^ 
half  the  population  were  in  slavery—  ^ 
peonage — up  to  the  time  of  general 

emancipation.  t 

The  Jesuit  newspaper  at  Las  Vegas  ^ 
bet^an  in  July  to  write  down  the  edu-  ( 
caSon  of  women.  The  girls  do  not  go  j 
to  the  country  schools  in  New  Mexi-  i 
CO.  A'^ery  well  might  the  ears  of  New  . 
England  wmmen  be  made  to  tingle 


_  "  ' 

with  statements  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  women  in  this  dark  and  neg-  < 
lected  corner  of  the  United  States.  ’ 
Is  there  not  a  loud  and  pressing  call  , 
for  self-denying  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  enter  this  field  in  the  interests  , 
of  Christian  education?  The  work  can-  t 
not  be  put  off,  without  danger  to  the 
republic. 

Most  gorgeous  sunsets  made  our  ev¬ 
ening  joltings  quite  bearable.  Cumu-  | 
lous  clouds,  bright  straw-colored,  shad¬ 
ing  into  golden;  open  fleece-like 
clouds  of  amber,  flecked  with  swift- 
changing  hues  like  flame;  a  vast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  sky  clothed  with  clouds  ( 
and  illuminated  within  by  the  fires  of  , 
the  sun— these  clouds  overhanging 
mountain  ranges,  and  mountain  peaks 
on  every  side  touched  by  rays  of  light 
when  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon  j 
— such  pictures  made  us  forget  the  un¬ 
even  roadway.  And  when  we  kneeled 
upon  the  flat  roof  of  an  adobe  house 
at  sunset  to  pray  for  the  dark  and 
gloomy  land  around  us,  W'e  took  cour¬ 
age  in  thinking  that  the  same  sun 
which  illuminates  the  hills  and  vales 
of  New  Mexico  shines  upon  happy  | 
homes  in  New  England- 

THE  “FENITENTES.” 

Tli«  <*riie5t!esi  of  llie 

1/iiitetli  iKlate*. 

s.  A.  a. 

Yoia  ask  me  for  “an  account  of  the 
practices  of  tie  ‘Peniitentes,’  embodying 
what  you  (I)  have  seen  and  reliably 
heard  at  different  tjmes”  in  tbs  hope 
that,  as  you  say,  “these  things  will 
touch  Christian  hearts  and  cause  them 
to  contribute  larger  sums  for  tbe  spir- 1 
itual  welfare  of  this  people.”  I  will 
give  you  such  points  in  relation  to  the- 
barbarous  practices  €>f  these  people  as 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
The  organization,  or  society,  is  avow- 
icdly  a  religious  one,  and  includes  a 
I  very  large  majority  of  the  entire  maie 
I  population,  within  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
iquaintaace,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
I  believe  throughout  the  Territory,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  Santa  Fe,  where,  I 
am  told,  the  resident  bishop  has  sup¬ 
pressed  it.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  and  is,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  will  acknowledge  that  they 
are  “Penitentis ;”  and  during  their 
public  ceremonies  they  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  individual  recogni¬ 
tion.  These  public  ceremonies  are,  to 


a  greater  or  less  extent,  engaged  in  on 
all  their  feast  or  holy  days,  and  these 
are  almost  innumerable ;  but  during  the 
Lenten  season  are  more  frequent  than  ; 
at  any  other  time,  and  during  “Holy 
Week,”  or  the  week  preceding,  and 
including  Good  Friday,  are  continued 
almost  without  intermission. 

This  is  Holy  Week.  Listen  and  you 
will  hear  an  unintelligible  sing-song 
noise.  Come  with  me  to  the  center  of 
the  “Plaza”  and  you  will  see  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching,  from  one  locality  to  another.^ 
It  may  be  from  one  “plaza”  to  another, 
two  miles  apart;  through  snow  six  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  with  bare  feet  and 
bare  backs;  in  fact,  entirely  naked,  j 
except  a  pair  of  light  cotton  drawers. 
Before  engaging  in  this  exercise  they 
assemble  in  a  building  and  each  man 
takes  a  position,  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  his  brother  proceeds  to  scarify 
his  back  with  a  sharp  flint.  This  scari¬ 
fied  part  is'  of  a  triangular  shape,  with 
lines  about  six  inches  long,  the  entire 
I  inner  space  being  made  perfectly  raw. 
Each  one  is  supplied  with  what  looks 
like  a  leather  strap,  but  which  is  a 
species  of  soap-weed,  that  grows  in  this 
country,  and  is  full  of  short,  fine  thorns. 
With  this  a  majority  of  them  are  con¬ 
stantly  whipping  themselves  over  the 
shoulder,  the  licks  alternating  on  each 
shoulder,  and  every  time  striking  on 
the  raw  flesh  of  the  back.  Those  not 
thus  engaged  are  either  carrying  huge 
wooden  crosses  on  their  bare  shoulders, 
or  dragging  log  chains,  with  each  end 
fastened  around  a  bare  ankle.  Here 
are  two,  each  bearing  a  cross,  the  long¬ 
est  piece  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  the  shortest  one  four  and  a 
half  feet,  each  about  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  chains  are  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  drag  upon  the  ground. 
Here  is.one  with  a  leather  strap  around 
his  body  and  just  below  the  arm-pits.  i 
This  strap  is  full  of  sharp-pointed  pieces 
of  wire;  these,  with  each  stroke,  over 
the  shoulder,  or  pressure  of  the  arms, 
are  driven  into  the  flesh,  until,  in  time, 
they  have  to  be  forced  out.  Another 
is  carrying  an  image  of  the  Savior,! 
in  the  form  and  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  made  of  wood.  This  was 
made  by  a  manufacturer  of  images, 


some  seventy  miles  distanlYand  brought 
here  by  members  of  the  order,  who 
made  the  distance  on  foot.  They  also 
carry  in  procession  an  image  of  the 
A'irgin  Mary  and  of  the  child  Jesus. 

I  am  told  that  on  the  Friday  preced¬ 
ing  Good  Friday  these  images  are  bap¬ 
tized. 

During  this  marching  from  place  to 
place  a  halt  is  made  every  few  minutes, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  number  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  while  others  rest  upon  one 
knee.  All  the  time  during  these  halts 
a  prayer  is  being  muttered  by  their 
attendants,  of  whom  there  are  always 
a  good  many,  both  of  men  and  women ; 
and  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
procession  there  is  a  humdrum  noise 
kept  up,  so  that  no  one  voice  can  be 
distinguished  from  another.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  day  the  company 
enter  a  house,  and  then,  I  presume, 
change  places  with  each  other. 

At  times,  during  these  processions, 
a  form  is  carried,  stretched  at  full  length 
on  a  ladder,  representing  a  corpse  upon 
a  bier,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men.  To  this  is  added,  on  funeral  ^ 
occasions,  long  rows  of  lighted  can¬ 
dles. 

The  exercises  of  tioly  Week  close 
in  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday.  On 
this  day  I  have  seen  a  man,  below  the 
average  size,  carry  the  entire  weight 
of  one  of  these  crosses  near  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards;  his  arms  outstretched  and 
bound  to  the  cross  with  cords.  After 
this,  and  as  a  closing  ceremony,  a  cross 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  a  man?  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  it,  arms  extended, 
and  then  bound  with  cords  from  head 
jto  feet.  The  cross  is  then  raised  and 
placed  in  a  pefpedicular  position,  and, 
.'by  my  own  time,  remained  so  for  thirty- 
eight  mnutes.  During  this  time  cere¬ 
monies  of  some  kind  are  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  audience,  which,  during 
this  last  day,  includes  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  the ‘-plaza;’’  and  all  this 
|in  the  name  of  religion— typifying,  as- 
[they  claim,  the  S’affering  of  e>ur  Savior- 
_and  as  an  expiative  for  sin. 

I  I  am.  credibly  informed,  that  a  few 
(days  since  a  serieus  difficulty  occurred 
■among  the  “Peaitentes”  of  a  “plaza,. 

I  in  this  eouuty,  which  resulted  in  a  ds- 


j  vision  and  formation 
that,  while 


of  two  parties, 
and  that,  while  within  the  church- 
building,  a  heated  discussion  arose  as 
to  which  should  have  the  use  of  thal 
building,  which  ended  in  a  regular  list- 
fight,  between  the  parties. 


We  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
two  articles  of  Rev.  James  M.  Roberts,  of 
Taos,  New  Mexico.  Eight  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  are  needed  to  complete  the  church  at 
Ocate,  and  $500  the  one  at  El  Rancho. 
They  have  done  what  they  could,  and  now 
they  look  to  their  wealthier  brethren  in 
Christ.  Shall  they  look  in  vain  ?  A  few 
years  ago  some  of  these  very  people  were 
cutting  their  bodies  with  knives;  lacera¬ 
ting  their  bleeding,  quivering  flesh  with 
cruel  whips ;  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
walking  on  sandals  of  cactus  thorns;  hang 
ing  on  crosses ;  almost  dead  with  exhaus¬ 
tion,  as  they  tortured  their  bodies  in  the 
vain  hope  of  helping  their  souls.  But 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  light,  and  in  their  extreme 
poverty  ask  you  for  the  small  sum  of 
$1,300  to  secure  two  church  buildings. 
It’s  Christ’s  poor  asking  for  a  church  home. 

‘  When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,"  etc. 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.” 

Presbytery  of  New  Mexico  held  a 
meeting  recently  at  Santa  Fe,  with  ten 
ministers  and  three  elders.  Rev.  T.  B'.  ErIw 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  Geo.  G. 
Smith,  Temporary  Clerk.  From  four  min¬ 
isters,  five  teachers  and  forty-six  commu- , 
nicants  reported  in  the  Territory  in  April, 
1876,  there  were  in  April,  1878,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  communicants,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  whom  are  of  the  Mexican  race. 
There  are  seven  stations  holding  regular 
weekly  service,  at  which  clergymen  are 
stationed,  and,  in  addition,  ten  outlyin.g 
stations, at  which  regular  services  are  held, 
and  ten  schools  free  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  attend.  The  proficiency  of  four  licen¬ 
tiates  (Mexicans),  examined  in  Spanish  in 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  was  a  subject 
of  special  remark  and  congratulation  among 
the  delegates.  Dr.  J.  M.  Shields  was  ordain¬ 
ed  a  minister,  and  will  be  stationed  at  Je- 
'  mez.  Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  has  been  transferred 
to  Zuni.  Rev.  Geo.  G.  Smith  was  elected 

delegate  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
- 

Silver  City. — Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  is  lay¬ 
ing  broad  foundations  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  Church,  -w'hen 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  shall  bring 
thousands  of  settlers  to  Southern  New 
Mexico. 


JHcrico* 

Work  among  the  Indiana.  . 

Laguna,  March  12,  1883. 

In  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  Indians,  we  must  remember 
we  are  dealing  with  a  people  indefinitely  long  given  over  to  the 
worst  and  most  degrading  forms  of  heathenism, — a  people  whose 
superstitions  constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  very  existence. 
Their  language,  so  meagre,  so  selfish,  that  very  few  ideas  of  the 
Christian  religion  can  be  intelligently  conveyed  to  them,  and  they, 
so  afraid  of  they  know  not  what,  that  the  little  they  can  under¬ 
stand  is  received  with  the  greatest  misgiving.  Descended,  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  from  the  Asiatic  stocks,  we  have  all  the  obstacles 
to  be  met  with  in  Japan,  India  and  China,  and  we  have  them  in 
an  aggravated  form,  and  are  under  vast  disadvantage  from  the 
want  of  a  written  language,  as  well  as  from  the  confused  mass  of 
objects  which  they  worship,  and  in  the  demoralized  practices  of 
their  worship.  In  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  vast  multitudes  of 
people  speak  the  same  language,  which  is  as  well  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  ;  hence,  a  lifetime  i^s  well  spent  for  one  convert,  for  he  has 
every  facility  before  him  for  the  promulgation  of  his  new  faith. 
With  the  Indians,  every  few  hundred  speak  a  different  tongue — it 
is  unwritten.  A  man  can  only  grope  his  way,  and  he  spends  years 
in  an  endeavor  to  unravel  their  speech,  or  get  an  insight  at  the 
inner  life  of  the  people.  To  my  mind  the  one  thing  stimulating  in 
this  work  is  the  thought  that  we  owe  the  Indian  a  debt  which  can 
only  be  paid  in  this  way.  We  are  bound  in  honor  to  offer  him 
the  best  we  can  in  payment,  whether  he  receives  it  or  not.  The 
hope  is  especially  in  such  schools  as  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  for 
Indian  children,  where,  separated  from  heathenism  they  become 
used  to  the  customs  of  civilized  life,  and  have  instilled  into  their 
minds  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion.  Only  when  these  educated 
youth  have  controlling  power  among  their  people  may  we  expect 
to  see  their  heathenism  crumble,  and  not  before. 

My  own  work  at  Laguna  is  accepted  by  most  people  who  know 
anything  on  the  subject,  as  the  most  advanced  of  our  Indian  work  ; 
but  there  is  little  to  encourage  compared  to  what  I  can  but  expect. 
When  I  was  here  two  years  ago,  we  organized  our  Indian  church 

with  seven  members.  The  following  year  two  more  were  added, 
but  since  then,  (two  years),  not  one,  although  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  seem  very  interested,  and  we  have  about  a  hundred  regular 
church-going  people.  Our  Sabbath  congregations  number  forty- 
five,  and  this  is  the  brightest  feature  of  our  work.  I  believe  much 
good  has  been  done.  The  people  are  moral  and  chaste,  compared 
to  what  they  were  before  we  came  here.  They  are  clean  in  their 
persons  and  houses,  and  have  a  much  hj’gher  stand  in  the  com¬ 
munity  than  other  Indians.  I  do  not  say  what  I  have  to  dis¬ 
courage,  but  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
in  a  measure  to  account  for  the  general  want  of  success. 

John  Menaul. 


XtU)  Mtvito. 

A  Trip  to  a  Meeting  of  J*reshytery. 

^  Miss  Gilchrist  and  I  were  determined  to  go,  but  how  to  get 
across  the  country — 32  miles — was  the  question.  Finally  we 
made  a  bargain  with  a  Mexican  family  to  go  with  them,  paying  a 
dollar  per  day  for  each  day  we  should  be  absent — though  they 
were  going  themselves  to  the  same  place,  Conejos,  and  we  of 
course  had  no  use  for  the  team  the  three  days  the  meeting  lasted. 
Behold  us  then,  about  nine  o’clock  last  Friday  morning,  armed 
and  equipped  for  the  journey. 

The  Mexican  woman  and  her  son-in-law,-  from  whom  we  hired 
the  team,  sat  in  front  on  some  bags  of  wheat;  Miss  G.  and  I  on 
a  rather  rickety  spring  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  wagon,  while  a 
Mexican  man,  whom  the  woman  called  prund  (cousin),  sat  in  the 
back  end  of  the  wagon  on  some  more  bags  of  wheat,  with  his 
legs  dangling  down  behind.  The  wheat  was  carried  to  be  ground 
in  the  mill  at  Conejos.  Nothing  of  any  especial  interest  occurred 
until  we  had  forded  the  Rio  Grande,  about  half-way  to  our  desti¬ 
nation,  when  a  halt  was  ordered  ;  we  ab  came  down  to  terra  firfna, 
kindled  a  fire  of  dry  sage-brush,  warmed  over  our  jug  of  coffee, 
spread  lunch  on  a  flat  rock,  and  all  sat  down  on  the  ground 
together  and  ate  it. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  river  we  came  to  where  a  road  branched 
off  to  the  right  of  the  one  on  which  we  were  travelling.  The  old 
woman  and  her  son-in-law  craned  their  necks  around  to  consult 
the  cousin  as  to  which  road  to  take,  and  he  said,  very  positively, 
the  one  to  the  right,  as  the  other  was  “  un  camino  terrible  ” 
(a  dreadful  road),  so  of  course  we  took  his  advice  and  went  some 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  our  way,  bumping  over  more  stones  on 
the  way  than  1  had  supposed  could  be  found  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  However,  we  reached  Conejos  by  4  p.  m  ,  with  no  bones 
broken,  nor  even  a  joint  dislocated,  and  were  in  prime  order  for 
the  opening  of  Presbytery  at  7^  p  m.  We  were  assigned  to  a 
Mormon  family,  as  there  were  only  two  Presbyterians  (ladies)  in 
the  place,  and  their  houses  were  full  to  overflowing  All  the 
defeated  Indians-  Raiways,  but  1  have  no  idea  what  the  English 
name  is.  The  battle  was  fought  about  18  years  ago. 

The  Presbytery  decided  that  it  was  best  for  Miss  Gilchrist  and 
myself  to  go  into  the  New  Mexico  side  of  Costilla,  for  the  winter 
at  least,  so  I  must  move  the  first  of  November  I  suppose.  The 
call  for  a  school  over  there  is  quite  encouraging  to  us  in  our  work, 
coming  as  it  does  from  Romanists.  Anna  M.  Ross. 


La  Costilla,  New  Mexico. 

'Through  November,  December  and  January  our  school  averaged 
21.  A  little  better  had  been  promised,  but  early  in  February 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  vicinity,  among  the 
children  mostly;  between  20  and  30  of  whom  have  died.  Mr. 
Tauchez,  the  gentleman  who  gives  us  house-rent,  lost  three  chil¬ 
dren  within  five  days.  His  oldest  daughter  Beatrice,  was  one  of 
my  brightest  pupils. 

Our  little  church  is  doing  fairly  well  this  winter.  Some  three 
weeks  since  two  men,  one  of  them  a  Penite)ite  and  quite  aged, 
united  with  our  church.  Soon  after,  our  lay-evangelist,  Jacobs, 


received  a  letter  threatening  Kis  life  if  he  remained  in  the  place 
another  week.  He  replied  by  holding  extra  meetings  all  that 
week.  Such  threats  do  not  amount  to  much,  but  they  show  that 
we  are  encroaching  upon  the  enemy’s  ground. 

.\nna  M.  Ross.  i 


.An  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Brown,  at  Ranchos  de  1  aos, 
speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox;  the  people  being  so  neglect¬ 
ful  of  the  contagion  that  they  crowd  together  to  hold  a  “wake” 
in  a  house  where  a  person  has  just  died  from  the  disease.  They 
will  carry  the  corpse  through  the  streets  in  an  open  coffin  to  the 
church,  and  even  go  about  themselves  and  into  the  houses  with 

the  disease  upon  them.  She  tells  also  of  the  procession  of  the 
Fenitentes — a  sect  at  one  time  in  connection  with  the  Romish 
Church,  but  which  was  disowned  by  the  priests  a  few  years  since 
because  of  the  revolting  nature  of  their  self-inflicted  penances. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  N'ew  York  'T7-ibiine  gave,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue,  a  terrible  picture  of  their  observances  on  one  day  of 
“  passion  week,”  when  they  tortured  themselves  and  each  other 
in  a  manner  sickening  to  the  senses,  the  civil  authorities  never 
attempting  to  interfere.  Miss  Brown  says  not  a  few  die  from  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  at  these  times,  and  asks  why  are  there  so  few 
laborers  among  a  people  so  benighted She  also  calls  attention 
to  the  want  of  books  for  her  school.  Not  even  a  slate  and  pencil 
can  be  bought  there.  She  begs  for  a  set  of  maps,  especially  a 
good  one  of  the  United  States,  and  says  she  is  longing  for  a  bell 
for  the  belfry  of  their  school-house. 


LADIES’  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

In  presenting  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Iteport  of  the  work  of  this  Society  for  missions  in  our  own 
land,  let  us  gratefully  review  all  the  way  our  Heavenly  Father  has  led  us,  and  the  work  which 
through  this  agency  lie  has  permitted  us  to  do. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

At  Taos,  the  Kev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lioberts  have  labored  faithfully  for  ten  years.  A  school  wa.s 
opened,  and  in  1874  a  church  organized  of  ten  members.  Since  that  time  seventy-si.v  members  have 
been  received  by  baptism  and  confession  of  faith.  Out  of  this  church  has  grown  the  little  church  at 
Itincones,  and  the  churches  at  Ocat6  and  Cinicero  are  also  the  results  of  Mr.  lioberts’  labors.  The 
schools  have  increased  from  one  to  five. 

The  school  at  El  Ranchos  has  been  re-opened  under  the  care  of  Miss  Brown,  whose  labors,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  much  impeded  by  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  In  fact,  this  dread  disease,  and 
others  nearly  as  infectious,  have  seriously  hindered  the  progress  of  our  schools  in  New  Mexico,  as  in 
several  places  they  have  been  close'd  by  onler  of  the  authorities.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  Santa 
F6.  the  earliest  station  occupied  by  our  missionaries.  The  mixed  character  of  the  population  of  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  has  always  been  a  serious  hindrance  in  mission  work.  Miss  .Vllison  has 
continued  her  faithful  services  in  the  Mexican  Mission  School.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  to 
the  Academy  in  the  opening  of  a  Kindergarten  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  formerly  one  of 
our  managers.  This  year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  new  church,  which  will  add  digniiv 
and  efticieiicy  to  the  work  of  our  denomination  at  Santa  Fe. 

At  Las  Vegas  there  has  been  much  to  discourage  during  the  past  year.  Small-pox  broke  up  the 

school  in  the  summer  and  invaded  the  mission  building.  * 


and  flourished. 

In  1880  another  school  was  opened  in  the  Agua  Negra  Valley,  at  “Holman’s  Uanch,”  ei<>-tit 
miles  distant.  This  school  has  been  taught  this  winter  by  Miss  Maggie  Fleming,  who  has  met  wiiti 
Kindly  treatment,  and  reports  cheerfully  of  good  progress.  She  has  enrolled  twenty-two  scholars, 
and  says  she  is  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  this  winter. 

fi  1 ,  who  ojiened  a  aucci'ssiul  school  nt  (ilorieia,  was  removed  last  summer  to  another 

neid,  but  the  school  and  Sunday-school  have  been  kept  up  by  Miss  Winsor,  a  young  lady  already  on 
the  ground,  who  brings  to  her  work  a  love  and  enthusiasm  which  ensure  success. 

In  Colorado  the  mission  schools  have  been  superseded  by  the  public  school,  for  which  the  peopie 
eemed  pre|iared.  Thus  Miss  Grlmstead’s  flourishing  little  school  at  Cockrell  was  given  up,  though 

near  that  one  of  the  advanced  pupils  is  teaching  the  little  children. 

/t  (-M  exchanged  her  toilsome  position  at  Sail  Luis  for  a  new  school,  opened  last  fall,  at 

Costilla,  N.  M.  Here  an  interesting  little  church  has  been  organized,  and  although  it  is  several 
miles  Irom  her  school.  Miss  ltO!«  and  her  co-laborer  ride  every  Sunday  to  conduct  the  Sunday-school. 
1  he  same  sad  story  of  fatal  epidemic  disease,  which  cut  down  the  brightest  pupils,  has  lately  come 
to  us  from  this  station.  i  i  j 

Ihe  most  difficult  branch  of  the  New  Mexican  work,  at  least  one  where  progress  seems  the  slow¬ 
est,  is  that  among  the  I  ueblo  Indians.  The  schools  at  Laguna  and  Zuni  “  are  moving  on  in  a  uuiet 
way,  Sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  word.”  ” 


pear  under  their  arms  and  on  the  soles  of  their  J j 
feet,  and  run  for  miles,  swinging  their  arms  and 
stamping  their  feet  violently  on  tne  ground.  To 
one  who  knows  what  suffering  there  is  from 
even  one  of  these  tiny  little  spines  imbedded 
in  the  flesh,  it  seems  past  belief  that  a  man 
could  voluntarily  endure  such  pain. 

Others  lie  on  the  thresholds  of  the  churches, 
and  every  person  who  enters  the  church  is 
asked  to  step  with  his  full  weight  on  their 
bodies. 

Others  carry  about  heavy  wooden  crosses,  so 
heavy  that  a  man  can  hardly  lift  them.  Some 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees,  dragging  the 
I  cross.  Crowds  of  women  accompany  them, 
singing  and  shouting.  When  the  penitent 
throws  himself  on  the  ground,  they  lay  the 
cross  on  his  breast  and  fall  on  their  knees 
around  him  and  pray ;  then  they  rise  up,  place 
the  cross  on  his  back  again,  and  take  up  the 
dreadful  journey.  Now  and  then  the  band 
will  enter  a  house  and  eat  a  little  food,  whicn  ‘ 
in  all  good  Catholic  houses  is  kept  ready  for 
them.  After  a  short  rest  the  leader  gives  a 
signal,  and  they  set  out  again. 

Last  spring,  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-sixth  year  of  our  merciful  Lord,  four  of 
these  young  men  died  from  the  effects  of  their 
tortures.  One  of  them,  alter  running  for  three 
days  under  the  cactus  scourge,  lay  all  Easter 
night  naked  upon  the  threshold  of  a  church. 

Easter  morning  he  was  found  there  dead. 

What  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  old 
prayer  can  never  cease  to  ascend,  “Father,  for¬ 
give  them,  for  they  know  what  they  do.”  ^ 

*  *  *  *  *  *  j 

A  few  miles  out  of  Walsenburg  I  saw  on  a  ' 
bare  hill  to  the  right  of  our  road  a  strange  ob- 
!  ject  which  looked  as  if  a  vessel  had  been 
thrown  up  there  ages  ago,  and  had  lam  bleach¬ 
ing  till  her  timbers  had  slowly  fallen  apart.  I 
never  saw  cast  up  on  any  shore  a  ghastlier, 
more  weather-beaten  wreck  that  this  seemed. 

I  1  gazed  at  it  with  increasing  perplexity,  which 
our  driver  observed,  and  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  eyes,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  there  they 
are !  Those  are  the  crosses  the  Feniientes 
,  carry  at  Easter.  They  keep  ’em  stacked  up 
here  on  this  hill,  and  there  wouldn’t  a  living 
creature  dare  so  much  as  to  touch  one  of  them 
nor  to  go  past  them  without  crossing  them¬ 
selves.”  As  we  drove  nearer  their  sem¬ 
blance  to  a  wrecked  vessel  lessened,  but  the 
symbolic  significance  of  the  likeness  deepened  j 
there  were  eleven  of  them,  some  of  them  nine 
or  ten  feet  long;  nine  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  overlapping  each  other,  with  their  gray 
bars  stretching  upward ;  the  other  two  were 
planted  firm  and  erect  m  the  ground.  The 
sight  of  them  gave  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
itentes  a  reality  and  an  intensity  which  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  The  gaunt  and  rigii 
arms  seemed  lifted  in  appeal,  and  their  motion¬ 
less  silence  seemed  as  pregnant  with  woe  as  a 
cry. 


DENVER,  COL.,  JULY,  187G. 


THE  PENITENTES. 


MEUI.‘t;VAL  EUROPE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  VALLEYS. 

[H.  H.  in  this  month’s  Atlantic.^ 

*  *  *  “Heard  of  the  Penitentes,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?”  replied  our  driver  with  seeming  irrele¬ 
vance. 

“No,”  said  we,  wonderingly.  “What  are 
they  ?” 

“Well,  these  cactuses  are  what  they  whip 
themselves  with.  I’ve  seen  ’em  with  the 
blood  streaming  down  their  backs.” 

It  was  a  fearful  tale  to  hear  in  the  twilight, 
as  we  jolted  along  over  the  road,  we  and  our 
driver  apparently  the  only  living  creatures  in  the 
region.  On  our  left  hand  ran  the  little  Cucha- 
ras  Creek,  a  dusky  line  of  trees  marking  its 
course ;  beyond  the  creek  rose  here  and  there 
low  bluffs  and  plateaus  with  Mexican  houses 
upon  them — houses  built  of  mud,  small,  square, 
flat-roofed,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet  hight.  Surely  the  native  Mexican  must  be 
first  cousin  to  the  mud-sparrow  !  He  has  im¬ 
proved  on  his  cousin’s  style  of  architecture 
in  only  one  particular,  and  to  that  he  has  been 
I  driven  in  self-defense.  He  sometimes  joins 
I  his  houses  together  in  a  hollow  square,  and 
j  puts  all  his  windows  and  doors  on  the  inside. 
When  Indians  attack  mud-sparrows’  nests,  I 
dare  say  the  mud-sparrows  will  do  the  same 
thing  and  leave  off  having  front  doors.  On 
our  left  the  dusky,  winding  lines  of  trees 
and  the  dark,  silent  hills  crowned  with 
the  mud  plazas ;  on  our  right  the  great,  gray 
wilderness  ;  in  front  the  queer,  nasal  old  voice 
almost  chanting  rather  than  telling  the  tale  of 
the  Penitentes — what  an  hour  it  was! 

It  seems  that  there  still  exists  among:  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mexicans  of  Southern  Colo¬ 
rado  an  order  like  the  old  order  of  the  Fla¬ 
gellants.  Every  spring,  in  Easter  week,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  this  order 
inflict  on  themselves  dreadful  tortures  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  congregations  to  which  they  belong 
gather  about  them,  follow  them  from  house 
to  house,  and  spot  to  spot,  and  kneel  down 
around  them,  singing  and  praying  and  con¬ 
tinually  exciting  their  frenzy  to  a  higher  pitch. 
Sometimes  they  have  also  drums  and  fifes, 
adding  a  melancholy  and  discordant  music  to 
the  harrowing  spectacle.  The  priests  ostensi¬ 
bly  disapprove  of  these  proceedings,  and  never 
appear  in  public  with  the  Penitentes.  But  the 
impression  among  outsiders  is  very  stfong  that 
they  do  secretly  countenance  and  stimulate 
them,  thinking  that  the  excitement  tends  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  church  on  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds.  It  is  incredible  that  such  super- 
I  stitions  can  still  be  alive  and  in  force  in  our 
country.  Some  of  the  tortures  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  undergo  are  almost  too  terrible  to  tell. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  to  make  in  the 
small  of  the  back  an  arrow-shaped  incision  ; 
then  fastening  into  each  end  of  a  long  scarf 
the  prickly  cactus  stems,  they  scourge  them¬ 
selves  with  them,  throwing  the  scarf  ends  first 
over  one  shoulder,  then  over  the  other,  each 
time  hitting  the  bleeding  wound.  The  leaves 
of  the  yucca  or  “soap  weed”  arc  pounded  into 
a  pulp  and  made  into  a  sort  of  sponge,  acrid 
and  inflaming  ;  a  man  carries  this  along  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  every  now  and  then  wets  the 
wound  with  it  to  increase  the  pain  and  the 
flowing  of  the  blood.  Almost  naked,  lashing 
themselves  in  this  way,  they  run  wildly  over  the 
plains.  Their  blood  drops  on .  the  ground  at. 
every  step.  A  fanatical  ecstasy  possesses  them  ; 
they  seem  to  feel  no  fatigue ;  tor  three  days  and 
two  nights  they  have  been  known  to  keep  it  up 
,  without  rest. 

[  Others  bind  the  thick  lobes  of  the  prickly 


Protestant  United  St.\tes  ! — We 
clip  the  following  from  one  of  our 
New  Mexico  exchanges:  “Thursday 
night  the  plaza  and  the  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains  were  illuminated  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.”  /  ^ 
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FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE 
PACIFIC. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

BY  DAN’L.  V.  BOLTS,  M.  D.,  BOSTON. 
SANTA  FE. 

We  arrived  at  this  ancient  city  later 
than  usual,  from  Lamy,  the  train  on 
the  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  road  being  behind 
time.  'Ihe  Palace  hotel  where  we 
are  stopping,  is  a  spacious  building 
finished  only  two  years  ago  and  is 
well  managed  by  the  lessees,  I.  Eum- 
ney  and  son.  Mr.  R.  is  a  grand 
nephew  of  the  Hon.  Joel  Barlow, 
who  was  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
died  in  the  stage  on  his  way  from 
Paris  to  Warsaw,  whither  he  was  go¬ 
ing  on  official  business  in  1812.  Mr. 
B.  was  the  author  of  the  humorous 
poem  entitled  “  Hasty  Pudding,” 
which  lived  and  was  very  popular  for 
many  years  after  its  author  was  dead. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that 
Santa  Fe  is  the  oldest  city  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  but  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  population,  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Inter  Ocean 
places  it  as  high  as  25,000;  whilst  a 
resident  here,  and  a  man  of  affairs, 
says  that,  according  to  the  best  sourc¬ 
es  of  information  at  his  command, 
there  are  but  8,000;  five  thousand 
Mexicans,  and  three  thousand  mixed. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  named 
Americans,  Germans,  French  and 
Jews. 

The  windows  of  the  rooms  we  oc¬ 
cupy  look  towards  the  East,  and  on 
rising  we  could  see  snow  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains.  This  we  are  told 
sometimes  remains  all  summer,  par-i 
ticularly  on  the  highest  peak  which  j 
is  known  as  “OM  Baldy.”  As  the] 
name  Santa  Fe  signifies  Holy  Faith,! 
so  its  first  settlers  early  built  a  church 
which  they  named  San  Miguel.  Erect- 1 
ed  in  1582,  it  is  the  oldest  house  for 
public  fYorship  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1680,  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  attacked  the  town,  drove  out  its 
inhabitants,  and  burnt  the  church ;  i 
but  being  an  adobe  structure,  only 
the  roof  was  destroyed.  It  was  re- 


stsi'^dd  Ky  the'^aniards  in  1710,  andf 
the  two  ancient  pictures  snatched 
from  the  flames,  were  returned  to  the 
church,  and  can  now  be  seen  hanging 
on  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
altar.  They  are  both  on  the  same 
subject,  and  represent  the  angel 
Gabriel  making  the  annunciation  to 
the  "Virgin  Mary.  The  large  picture 
in  the  centre  of  the  altar  represents 
St.  Michael  driving  Satan  out  of 
heaven. 

The  timbers  supporting  the  gallery 
were  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church  ;  and  whilst  the  beams  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof  of  the  old  Pecos 
church,  were  covered  with  rude  carv¬ 
ings  —  these  were  ornamented  by 
black  lines  burned  into  them;  evi¬ 
dently  done  before  carving  tools  had 
found  their  way  into  Mexico. 

The  bell  of  the  church  is  still  older 
than  the  house,  having  been  cast 
August  9th,  1356,  and  has  on  its  rim 
this  legend :  “  St.  Joseph  pray  for  us.” 

The  old  houses  are  all  adobes,  or 
built  of  sun-dried  brick;  and  many  of 

the  walls  are  three  and  even  four  feet 
thick. 

These  adobe  structures,  are  very 
durable  in  this  dry  climate,  as  an  old 
house  near  the  San  Miguel  church,  is 
a  witness,  being  even  older  than  the 
venerable  church  itself.  But  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  saturated  with  moisture, 
such  material  for  building  would  be 
perfectly  worthless. 

The  Cathedral  is  another  large 
adobe  building  that  has  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  for  two  full  centuries. 
Its  walls  are  hung  with  a  few  fine 
paintings  and  many  cheap  pictures. 
It  is  lighted  in  a  most  primitive  way 
with  tallow  candles.  The  tin  sockets 
for  the  candles  hang  in  a  row  on| 
either  wall  as  you  pass  from  the  main' 
entrance  to  the  altar  and  over  the 
archway  of  both  transepts,  while  a 
wooden  chandelier  hangs  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  by  a 
flaxen  cord ! 

A  bisected  trapezoid  would  give  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  form  of  this 
arrangement;  and  if  one-half  of  the 
figure  should  be  studded  all  over  with 
tin  sockets,  and  these  be  filled  with 


candles,  we  have  the  chan d el i^'  com¬ 
plete. 

Ent  the  Catholic  arch-bishop  is 
building  a  new  cathedral  over  and 
around  the  old,  of  grey  and  red  sand¬ 
stone,  and  this  will  he  an  elegant  and 
imposing  structure,  when  completed. 
Other  relics  of  the  olden  time,  may 
be  seen  in  Gold’s  Museum,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  street,  near  the  plaza.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  two  small 
leather  safes,  over  two  hundred  years 
old  ;  a  plow  between  three  '  and  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  an  ox  yoke 
beside  it  of  nearly  the  same  age. 

Governor  Sheldon  lives  in  a  veri¬ 
table  “palace”  which  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spanish  and  other  governors 
for  over  300  years.  It  is  an  adobe  • 
structure  of  but  a  single  story  in 
height,  and  yet  it  always  has  been, 
and  still  is  called  the  Governor’s 
palace.”  This  with  the  connecting 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  legislature  and  State  officers, 
make  a  block  of  one  story  adobes 
250  feet  long,  occupying  one  entire 
side  of  the  plaza.  We  called  to  see 
the  Governor,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  out  of  town.  His  wife’s  brother, 

I  Mr.  Cole,  in  charge  of  the  place,  very 
politely  showed  us  through  the 
rooms.  He  also  showed  us  a  very 
heavy  silver  plate,  hammered  out  of| 

I  the  solid  metal,  and  a  spoon  and  fork' 
made  in  the  same  way.  ! 

Close  at  hand,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Plaza,  is  the  store  of  Hickox 
&  Nuanez,  the  celebrated  manufact¬ 
urers  and  dealers  in  Mexican  filigree 
^jewelery.  Their  workshop  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  where  they  man¬ 
ufacture  their  rich  and  expensive 
goods.  They  emj)loy  none  but  native 
workmen,  and  use  only  pure  gold  and  , 
j  silver  in  their  manufactory.  They 
are  very  polite  in  showing  their  cus- 
jtomersthe  entire  process  of  produc¬ 
ing  their  goods,  from  the  melting  of 
the  precious  metals  and  running  them 
I  into  ingots,  to  the  polishing  of  the 
'  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Procuring 
some  beautiful  samples  of  their  fabrics 
we  proceeded  to  the  next  point  of  at¬ 
traction,  the  soldiers’  monument, 
which  lifts  its  tall  shaft  from  the 


centre  of  the  Plaza.  It  is  a  granite 
structure  with  four  marble  panels  for 
inscriptions. 

That  on  the  north  side  reads: 
Erected  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
through  their  legislatures  of  1866,  ’7, 
and  ’8  with  the  legend,  “May  the  un¬ 
ion  be  perpetual.” 

On  the  east  side:  “To  the  heroes 
of  the  Federal  army  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Valverde,  fought  with  the 
rebels  February  21st,  1862.”  j 

On  the  south  side;  “To  the  heroes 
of  the  Federal  army  who  fell  in  the 
battles  of  Canon  del  Apache  and 
Pigeon’s  Ptoucho  la  Glorietta,  March 
28,  1862.  And  to  those  who  fell  in 
the  battle  fought  with  the  rebels  at 
Peulto,  April  15,  1862.” 

West  side;  “To  the  heroes  who 
have  fallen  in  the  various  battles 
fought  with  the  savage  Indian  in  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico.” 

The  post-office,  an  inferior  arrange-  , 
ment,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  the 
plaza,  near  the  government  buildings. 
Opening  upon  the  plaza,  or  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  are  located  the 
buildings  in  which  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  city  is  transacted;  and 
some  are  really  fine  and  imposing 
structures.  Among  these  may  be 
’  mentioned,  the  first  and  second  na¬ 
tional  bank  buildings,  the  former  of 
which  is  just  around  the  corner,  in 
San  Francisco  street.  The  capital 
stock  of  these  banks  is  $300,000. 

^  Loans  and  discounts  $500,000.  Aver¬ 
age  deposits  $1,000,000.  The  dry 
goods  establishment  of  the  Spiege- 
bergs  has  a  splendid  exterior,  and 
within  is  a  perfect  palace,  filled  with 
the  most  costly  productions  of  all 
countries.  There  are  other  merchants 
who  carry  stocks  of  goods  valued  at 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

But  the  Burro,  a  diminutive  don¬ 
key,  brings  us  down  from  the  mil- 
llionaire  to  the  small  affairs  of  the 
poor  toiler  for  a  scanty  living.  Yes, 
the  burro  !  he  is  a  funny  little  fellow 
— a  standing  joke  !  I  can  never  look 
at  him  without  laughing.  With  his 
cute  bright  eye  and  knowing  wink, 
his  enormous  head,  and  body  only 
about  the  size  of  a  full  grown  St.  Ber¬ 
nard — and  enough  of  ears,  some  call 


them  '^ngs,’”to  supply  a  six  horse  I! 
team  with  that  commodity,  he  is  a 
purely  Mexican  institution,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Santa  Fe!  I  saw  one  at 
I  Las  Vegas  browsing  upon  what 
'  seemed  to  be  a  stone  heap  and  street 
sweepings,  while  his  master  was  lying 
down  sunning  himself.  While  there, 
two  were  shipped  from  the  Monte¬ 
zuma,  in  crates  just  large  enough  for 
them  to  stand  up  in.  Their  destina¬ 
tion  was  Chicago  and  a  wicked  news¬ 
paper  man  said  there  was  a  box  of 
empty  oyster  cans  put  aboard  to  feed 
j  them  by  the  way  !  The  burro-train 
used  to  carry  burdens  are  driven  in 
and  out  of  the  city  every  day  and 
sometimes,  so  numerous  are  they,  that 
they  completely  blockade  the  narrow 
streets.  They  have  neither  bit  nor 
bridle,  not  even  a  halter,  but  like  ■ 
oxen  obey  the  voice  and  stick  of  the 
master,  who  is  sometimes  called  ‘‘  a  | 
burro-puncher.”  Often  they  are  laden  | 
with  two  bundles  of  wood,  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  themselves. 
These  are  secured  to  a  pack  saddle,  ( 
and  the  enteprising  wood  merchant 
sells  his  entire  stock  in  trade  for 
two  bits  ”  or  25  cents. 

It  was  not  till  May,  1880,  that  the 
first  railroad  locomotive  reached ' 
Santa  Fe,  and  as  it  halted  in  the! 
suburbs  of  the  city,  a  great  multitude 
of  men,  women,  children  and  burros, 
crowded  to  see  the  mysterious  visitor.) 
But  when  the  whistle  sent  forth  one 
of  its  unearthly  shrieks,  away  they 
scampered,  burros  and  all,  like  mad  ! 
But  when  they  found  that  nobody 
was  hurt,  the  men  and  women  re¬ 
turned,  and  now  look  upon  the  iron 
horse,  which  they  at  first  thought  was 
a  demon  and  fed  on  fire,  as  their  best 
friend ;  and  so  it  will  prove  in  the 
end.  The  railroad,  the  great  civilizer 
of  i^ew  Mexico,  is  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  new  civilization,  with  its  churches, 
its  schools  and  its  telegraphs  will 
revolutionize  the  city  and  do  for  it 
what  2)ure  Christianity  has  done  for 
us  all,  where  its  footsteps  have  been 
planted  and  its  precepts  obej^ed. 

mm 

Rev.  J.  a.  Annin,  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  has  commenced  a  monthly 
missionary  paper.  m7 


I£ow  tiUil  Vnei'iil  ESosJ^'  iJcgou- 

eratiid  A  Secret 

’7b  ihr  K'Hfor  nf  : hr.  Vnthohe  Ilcvieic. 

i)KA».  Siu — Duiiiig  luy  Ixte  corrt’sponu- 
I  IjCij  fru!.  N  '.y  'loxici',  I  rT.-tni^ed  an  iic- 
c  utU  of  die  pe  i|  le  U.nnd  in  that  countrv 
anil  c.arieii  L->s  Fc.tti(ri,frs.  I  avail  inypelf  of 
c.rlB-iii  lei.'Ui'e  nioen  fita  to  ’•ctitern  tiiy  ohli-' 
uution  fit  your  readers.  I'ltere  has  Iceo  s-cot 
iiiO  sinoe  my  retirin'  home  a  sop  fruin  an 
K'-tem  paT'ei,  puhli-h'ui  at  Yo’k  I’li.,  wImcIi 
I  find  *0  bo  a  letter  froo;  the  Rev.  (I.  W. 
SiiKp-'in,  a  olrip'aio  i:i  the  Unitoij  States 
army,  j  or  tor !  in..'  to  jiiw  an  aorount  of  the 
itiiiii^'S  (f  /'-.s  l^rnitentcH  no  1  ;,-.t  (bp.  d  Ftiday. 
'i'iiis  aecfiuot  is  suh.-t  intia'ly  corioct  thengh 
ihi  iidcretices  drawn  tlii’i'eliom  liy  Mr  Sim;- 
.'Oii  I  erjai  ilintJ  the  (la'holie  ChuToli  are  un- 
trud  fiil  and  ii'juriuu.'^.  {  tulieo*,  however, 
that  tlie  clmph-.ib  eris  more  through  ip;iiio- 
I  aiM-e  that)  malu-e.  Mr.  Sia;psori  pretinds 
I  itii.t  the  (.rigin  nf  the  present  sect  of  Ihui- 
!  (rutes  can  he  ttaced  to  the  year  1272.  and  to  , 
it’io  establishment,  of  the  (lengiegatirn  of  j 
:  i’rriif'Lit.s  of  St.  Mrgdalen  id  P.uis  and  ALr-  * 
seille.s.  His  aecoiint  is  ev  dcntly  diawn  fioin 
some  historical  dictiotiary  or  eite- chicedia. 
ill  cl  it  never  8  tetris  to  stt’Ko  him  that  the 
Coiigreyatiutt  of  Sr.  .''lagdaleo  was  organized 
to  care  for  fallen  women,  and  that  of  (OS 
7i(tcu(f:s  has  no  such  laudable  object.  It  is 
wor^o  flitin  tiselcsa  )o  consult  authorities  of 
tins  class  icgarditig  local  customs  or  in.stitu- 
tions.  'fhe  most,  :’.b,surd  errors  occur  win  n 
they  are  compared  with  tippareutly  similar 
eiistom.s  in  other  countries,  whe'her  it  be  a 
gander  pudingon  a  village  preen  in  Italy  i 
'  with  the  Mataehince  dance,  lU’  the  one  under 
immediate  consideration.  For  »  mote  con¬ 
venient  disciissiofi  of  fhe  sect  or  society  of 
/o.s-  Pi  ti.ife/ifr.'t.,  [  will  divine  my  subject  ntidei 
I  lie  three  heads  of  Origin,  Prrsritl  On/mii-  l 
ziition  uvd  P.acfirrs,  and.  fhe  Affifiide  oj  the' 
Church  Tuicard  the  Society.  Aud  first  as  to  ' 
the 

OUKtl.v. 

'I  he  true  beginning  of  the  society  maybe 
d'<fed  ,'i(.>m  1820,  about  which  time  the  hVan- 
cisoan  fiiar.s  sent  from  Alesicoto  (.Christianize 
the  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  among  other 
meat  s  taken  to  achieve  that  end  estai  li.^hed 
what  wa.s  known  as  “The  Brotherlio.  d  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus,”  a  private  conlrateinity, 
composed  of  the  best  Christians  to  be  found 
in  the  different  parishes.  This  society  came 
together  every  Friday,  in  a  private  oratory 
oribapel,  to  nieditaf.o  up<  n  the  Fassion  of 
our  Divine  Lord.  Ry  permission  of  tbeii 
spiritual  directors,  thoy  added  to  this  rnedi- j 
tation  the  exercise  of  the  discipline,  ami  the 
further  practice  of  the  Stations  of  fhe  Cross  ' 
that  most  moving  and  edifying  Catiiolie  de-’ 
vutmn,  which  from  (Jiapfain  Simpson’s  des¬ 
cription,  I  opine  would  he  as  uuknown  to  his 
piety  if  met  in  the  deserted  (h  los.senm  at 
Rome,  as  it  was  ou  the  ari  f  uplands  m  Now 
Mexico.  All  the  oxerci.se.s  of  the  brother-  ^ 
hood  wire  truly  t'atholic,  good  and  holy,, 


anij  hsij  for  Uicir  aiui  tho  Ppiri'ua!  elevation 
of  tliese  most  earnest  Christians,  who  by 
tbes"  means  hoped  to  associate  themselves  it» 
|Some  slight  (ls>iree,  with  the  scou'fe,ir.g  oi 
<iur  LiH'-d,  and  the  teiiihle  a^tony  of  Ilis  Pas- j 
sion.  They  had  indeed  a  nn'st  ftious  end  iu  ; 
view,  and  (heir  devotions  were  conducted  un¬ 
der  (he  immediate  supervision  of  prudent  and 
discreet  spiritual  directors. 

WHAT  CAUSED  THE  CHANGE. 
lJut  there  came,  iu  I8B1  the  election  of  San-, 
ta  Antia;  the  suhsequetit  legislation  declaring 
the  J^lexican  Ciuirch  indepondint  of  Home; 
the  .<e(iuesti atii'U  ol  clutrch  property,  atiu  afl 
the  attendant  ills,  on  the  promnig  turn  of  the  j 
Mexican  republic.  This  Last  stroke  was  ad-  I 
ded  to  the  first  given  in  1824.  wiicn  Mexico,  j 
it  may  he  said,  pass'd  away  fro  o  the  d-  oii-  J 
tuoii  of  Spain  Long  before  llie  Spanish 


friar.s,  with  others  of  tlicir  bated  country 
li  cn,  hud  been  cornpelled  to  retire  before  the 
bli.id  political  fury  ofihe  day.  Now  Mexico 
lei*  into  i.s  termer  semi-harbarooo  cori'lition, 
aii'f  both  it.s  religious  and  political  ititeiests 
srifTcrod.  Native  priests,  b  ilf-eo’ucated  at.  J 
'.jfteo  wlod'y  itnmoial  iu  i•fc,  took  the  { 1  ices 
ul  tile  Icrvcnt  diseiple.s  of  8t.  Francis.  The 
nattve.s  coniioued  doing  what  they  had  seen 
practised  under  ti-e  directi'jn  of  the  Iriars, 
hut,  no  longer  inteldgenily  or  with  a  proper 
guide.  'J'hey  erected  in  each  town  or  vjlinge 
a  hidge,  and  their  organizafi  ui  hoeatno  secul¬ 
ar  iiiid  political.  T!;C  (nigiiial  cunfraternity 
heconic  perverted,  and  iho  devotions  which 
had  hoeti  e.'tahlished  witli  proper  intentions 
are.  now  peil'oriiicd  with  hypocritical  osteuta- 
tion.  ; 

Pllt'SENT  CO.NDITION.  | 

Lo^  Polit  iifcH  have  ec:a.sed  to  he  a  religiour 
.«ocie'v.  ('ontaining  within  liieir  eitcie  Oi.iy 
the  woivt  of  the  population,  they  have  bccoiuc  . 
a  sect  of  ps*  tido  religionist-',  ^ooruing  the 
re.-trnin's  of  the  Fliureh,  and  dafnng  the 
wind  some,  laws  of  decent  .s'K-iety.  Tiiis  •■ect 
is  spread  thtoughout  all  the  .'iexicaii  f  ortious 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexi'-o.  and,  having'' 
from  its  far-reaching  it.fluer.ee  dra^’u  to  its 
lodges  the  unscrupulous,  the  amhitious  aud 
the  rich,  it  constitutes  a  n..wer. which  its  si  - 
enahles  it  fe-r  the  prcset.f  to  tett-.in. 


ere 


The'^seet  o!’  the  Pcoileru.s  may  t.e  said  to  he. 
in  a  lar'/e  degree,  the  (ihsiacle  to  tlic  icgepej- 
aiion  of  those  people — au  ob.sta'de  mot  as  wutd 
in  ti  e  judicial  'ind  social  a.s  in  the  ee>  lesta.s'- 
ical  sphere.  The  lodges  are  goTcrncd  hy  sn 
Ilrrr.vnio  M<i>/or,  or  CIref  t  r"t,her 
sect  is  oatli-hoiind,  »nd  the  oa 
mrmbers  n't  clo'^ely.  omi  with  ms  severe  peti- > 
allies,  as  that,  of  the  Mast. nic  order.  1  bey 

may  not  disclose  ibeir  numbers,  nor  the 

names  of  the  members  'i'iiey  must  us,-i.-t 

eticb  other,  and  they  are  hound  implicit 

..bedience.  There  are  a  1  rgo  number  of 
»depts,  though  only  a  few  ar|  ear  iu  the  pub¬ 
lic  excreises  to  he  hereafter  d- serihed.  A 
still  larger  i  timber  are  called,  in  'be  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  sect,  JiPrmanoii  <h  rMciiras,  or, 
ns  if  may  be  rendered,  •‘unknown  or  hidden 


Toe 


latb  binds  the 


brothers.’^'"  Ihese  are  tho  p  wljo  have  foiupd 
the  sept  for  the  purposes  of  political  advanoo- 
mont,  or  the  hope  of  gain,  and  who,  white 
they  make  use  of  (he  sect,  lnugfi  at  it  in  iheir 
.sleeves. 

I’UBlic  pr.^ctices. 

The  puMi.*  mfiuifesti.tions  of  tb.>  society, 
arc  more  frerjuent  during  Roly  Week  arid 
espreiaby  (  ti  (jiod  h  riday.  and  take  liie  form 
of  tt  •bloody,  barbarou.s  mid  exaggerated  re¬ 
ligious  penanc.’.  There  are,  no  doubt,  dupes 
among  them  who  fancy  (hat  in  tb.  ir  hot  rid 
I  rites,  they  propitiate  an  offended  Deity,  hnf, 
(be  greater  portion  are  enacting  a  part  f'.r 
the  delectation  of  wondering  novices  and 
;  ignorant  spectators  like  ebapLin  Rimpsor, 
and  without  a  particle  of  actual  devotion  — 

I  not  so  much  as  the  savage  .Siimx  youth,  who 
wins  his  spur-  of  barbarous  manhood  hy  b’-.ng- 
ing  himseif  by  the  mmseles  of  the  shoulders, 
through  which  are  passed  a  hair  rope,  and, 
who  smiles  at  an  agony  which  is  to  make  him 
a  brave  among  bravc.s  The  pene.nce.s  or 
tortures  imposed  upon  these  people  me  vnri- i 
oils  and  eiuol.  'i'he  U'.e  of  the  whip,  which 
instrument  is  often  fiui.'hed  with  wire  in  or¬ 
der  to  m.ike  tho  stroke  more  effl  uent;  out  ing 
themselves  with  knives  or  sharpened  flints 
I  and  stoves;  chaining  themselves  for  long 

iperiod.sin  cou,“lrained  attitudes;  h.iing  drawn, 
naked,  or  partially  so,  through  beds  of  the 
)  cactus  plant,  whose  numerous  spine, s  enter 
I  and  iae.orate  the  flesh,  or,  binding  cactu.s  to 
'I  the  body,  so  that  every  movement  yield.s  a 
I'  new  tc-rture;  are  among  some  of  the  ingenioms 
]  modes  by  which  the  tspatic  or  the  dupe 
I  punish  themselves.  On  (rood  Frid.iy,  those 
I  who  may  be  selected  for  the  performance, 

•  issue  from  the  lodge  stripped,  with  the  ex- 
I  oeptioD  of  a  short  pair  of  trousers,  and,  witli 
their  heads  and  necks  covered,  so  that  they 
may  not  he  known.  A  procession  is  formed, 
consisting  of  these  and  the  Hermann  Mayor. 
who  precedes  them,  reading  from  a  book. 
Sometimes  there  are  borne  tho  statues  of  our 
Divine  Lord  and  fli,s  JDesi-c'i  Muiher.  'J’he 
processiori  is  closed  by  a  crowd  of  uieu,  wo¬ 
men  and  cliildien.  At  a  dict.anco  from  the 
lodge  arc  erected  a  uiiiube:  of  smalt  erosM’s 
ti^i  indicate  the  Station.®.  Ou  arriving  at  the 
flrst  Station,  the  |  enitents  .selected,  fake  up 
Urge  and  heavy  crosses  oonstructed  for  the 
purpose  and,  fieariug  the*i  on  tiieir  hiceiat- 
■  ed  and  bl'.ody  shouldflff.  sad  pr*!eodcd  by  the 
llennano  May  a-.,  who  reads  the  prayers,  they 
,  slowly  and  paiutully  make  tfieii  way  from  one 
j  cross  to  another.  At  each  they  prostrate 
'  thciiiselve.s,  and  the  cross  is  laid  upon  tfiom. 
When  the  Way  is  coinplefced,  the  proces'-iou 
relutn.s  in  the  same  order  to  the  lodge.  Rome- 
limes  it  emis  hy  an  unfortunate  having  him¬ 
self  bound  to  hi.s  cross,  wtiioh  is  erecied  and 
on  which  he  hangs  in  gr.-al  sufl  ring  oiity 
icnd  red  endurable  by  the  strange  exaltation 
tlut  in.-'pires  iiim.  i\Ir.  Simpson  in  his  des- 
I  oiiption  assert.®  that  nail.®  arc  driven  through 
j  the  hands  and  feet,  but  this  is  incorrect,  »s 
'  also  the  a.-6ertion  that  two  moB  wore  thus 


CMi(!if5e(l  to  de»th  diiri!  g  the  last  I'liis 

w.is  ruuiored  at  ilie  tiiiie,  but  priiujpily  dt;- 
I'.iod,  iiiid  those  who  know,  say  th.it  a  de.'iih 
frouj  f’uch  a  caii'-e  has  not  oecurred  fur  a  long 
time  past.  Many  (if  the  practices  thus  (?e 
forth,  are  carried  out  it\  thcii  lodges,  and 
what,  more  heinous  rites,  can  hardly  be 
known.  The  !'ght.e  are  extinguished  while 
the  fiagcllatiorj  g-  e.s  on. 

ATTITUDK  OP  TIIK  CHURCH. 

'^I'he  altiiudo  ot  the  Church  toward  (h’s 
pseudo  religio'is  order,  vvltirh  in  New  .Me.x- 
ioo,  at  least,  olten  renders  the  jury  sy-stem  a 
tai  c  >,  is  orte  of  undouhted  anu  i  cterm  ned 
hostility.  Ld  Rcvistii  CdtoUc/i  of  Jjjs  \  egss 
has  condemned  the  sect  and  e:sposed  its  pr.ti- 
tices  in  its  coiuinu.s,  and  the  iaithful  clergy 
on  all  occasions  fake  care  to  warn  the  peop  ( 
agaitint  the  false  character  ot  this  so-called 
religious  society.  Mr  Siuipsou  does  not  say 
that  the  society  rtceivts  the  recognition  ol 
the  ('hutch,  yet,  hy  calling  Lt  Junta  (whore 
he  saw  /o  Reuitenfes^  a  “iioman  sctllement,^’ 
evidently  wi'hes  to'  convey  such  an  insinua- 
tiori.  At  La  Junta  th'-ie  is  a  tine  Catholic 
cliutoh,  ijow  fstahlished  about  five  years,  at 
which  rime  tliere  were  four  hfdges  among  the 
peoipie  There  is  now  only  one.  When  cliap- 
lain  Simpson  was  looking  on  at  the  procession 
O'  li/a  P(.‘)ii/en'ea,  ilie  priest  wa.3  pnacliiig 
it!  the  ehuich,  roproachitig  the  peojde  for 
en!z:>giii.g  in  the  comedy  cf  the  day,  and  re- 
huking  .such  a.s  he,  who  could  lend  the  iu- 
flueooe  of  tlicir  pieset  oe  to  a  si'ene  so  con¬ 
trary  to  ti'u;  niigion  and  civilizotif  n.  The 
.>-(ieieiy  is  contrary  to  li/c  discipline  of  the 
Ciuireh,  and,  it  is  .safe  to  say,  that  a  PenHente 
cfiimot  receive  the  sacraments  luJess  he  re- 
nooncos  the  order,  or  petjureH  himself. 

ClIAitACTUlt  OF  MKMliiatSIilP. 

Tlie  worts  ai  d  UiO.-t  dopiavcd  o!  the  ooui- 
munity  I  chui'/  to  this  order.  Thieves,  adul¬ 
terers;  divorce*!  men,  atni  even  munjereis'. 
The  power  of  fh<;  t.iihjr  p'  rnieates  the  wliolc 
fubiio  of  .society.  Tl.is  is  yo  well  knovvu  that 
even,  as  M--.  Simpson  say.s  Americans  h.a\e 
bceti  known  to  join  it,  in  order  to  wield  the 
power  (hey  thn.s  obtain  f*  r  ibeir  own  uggrai.- 
a  zemont.  A  jiuy  empancihd  to  try  a  /’c- 

it  they  also  he  ol  (lie  erd*  r,  will  tie- 
y  r  Convict,  no  iiiatter  b'CA’  ovei  wlielming  t he 
evidence.  During  my  ri.'-it  in  New  Mexico 
I  heard  agaiu  and  again  of  the  af  u-o  t  f  (he 
jury  syetein,  and  more  than  one  insiunce  has 
h.>fo  cited  of  prominent  peisons  who  h.ad 
e.scMped  the  punishi.uent  of  their  dimes  bc- 
CHUso  affiliated  with  loa  I nitnitcs. 

HOW  Tt)  STAY  THE  «ViL 
!(•  w  is  thi.s  evil  to  bo  stayed?  'I'be  (tJtP^cr 
's:  only  by  the  ii.fliietice  of  tlie  tj;  ttrolic 
t  hurch,  but  as  at  pre'Cnt  politically  consti¬ 
tuted,  the  effort  ol  the  ten  itori.al  government 
is  aijti-(?atholic  The  legi'l.ituie  wliich  has 
j'lst  adjourned  was  the  best  iti  many  year.s, 
lor  it  w  as  more  repre.sentir  e  of  the  ficst  p.ei  - 
plo,  ac.d  tho.se  are  Cathi.lic.  Nevertheless, 
tbe  (lovernor  in  bis  mesrage.  cimgra i ulated 
tho  legislatute  that  the  contribution  to  the 
J>istei.s  of  Ch.Hilv  at  Siiuta  I’d,  for  tho  sup¬ 


port  of  their  hospital  and  oiphanago,  had  p 
licen  stO|>r  ed,  and  he  also  veti.ed  the  bill  ! 
wh'oli  was  passed  incorporating  8t.  Mary’s 
College  at  Las  Vegos,  and  recognizing  the 
Jesuit  order  a.s  a  teaching  body.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  uominurCaJiolic  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  territoiy  is  at  least  99  000,  ' 
M‘txic,*.np,  Indians,  and  American, s,  and  that 
the  Protestanr.s  number  scarcely  8,000,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion  have  no  leligion  i 
at  all,  the  veto  and  the  congratulatiim  were  1 
alike  insults  to  the  communUy,  unless  if  is  u 
part  of  the  American  scheme  of  seU-govern- 
ii'cnt,  that  tho  few  shall  control  the  many. 
Tlic  last  legisl.  tore  was,  however,  equal  to  i 
the  task  imposed  upon  it  and  the  gi.od  Sist¬ 
ers  are  helped  once  more,  ami  if  [  am  nut 
mietaken,  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
pas.sed  over  hi.s  head.  If  I  am  in  error,  then 
f  think  it  safe  to  say.  it  will  not  he  long  he-  | 
fore  it  is  dune  If  common-sense  ruled  the  i 
h*  ur,  as  it  should,  and  the  efforts  continually  1 
made  to  embitter  tbe  people  against  this 
priesthood  put  a  stop  to,  assistance  instead  of 

opp*>,sitii'n  offered  the  clergy.  New  Mexico 
,  would  soon  redeem  if.-^elf,  and  the  faith  and 
!  real  piety  of  tiie  poor  natives  be  so  cultivated 
that  many  other  evils  would  be  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  Los  Penittntes. 

Viator. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  OF  TAOS, 
NEW  MEXICO. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1872,  Kev. 

J,  M.  Koberts  was  sent  to  establish  a 
school  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  of 
New  Mexico.  Arriving  at  Santa  Fe, 

'  and  conferring  with  the  agent  of  the 
Pueblos,  he  was  assigned  a  field  at  Taos, 
Pueblo ;  securing  a  dwelling  for  his 
family  at  Ferdinando,  De  Taos,  three 
miles  from  the  Pueblo.  He  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Spanish,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  commucation  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  His  first  interview  with  the  In¬ 
dians  was  broken  up  by  the  Catholic 
priest,  Gabriel  Ussel,  who  commanded 
the  ludians  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
either  with  the  Government  school  or 
teacher. 

The  Indians  were  desirous  of  the 
school,  but  frightened  by  the  priest  to 
refuse  it.  Thinking  that  love  would 
overcome  their  fears,  an  effort  was 
made  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
children  by  visiting  the  Pueblo  during 
five  days  of  the  week.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Roberts  took  his  stand  by  the  sun¬ 
ny  side  of  the  old  church,  and  would 
sing  familiar  hymns  until  a  large  crowd 
of  children  and  women  would  gather 


around  him,  who  seemed  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction,  even  in  English,  of 
which  they  understood  very  little. 
Small  slates  were  distributed  among 
the  children,  and  they  began  to  learn 
letters  and  figures.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  began  to  feel  that  his  work  was 
commenced  in  earnest  and  that  success 
was  only  a  question  of  time. 

But  these  expectations  were  all  blast¬ 
ed,  when  one  morning  the  slates  and 
pencils  were  returned  with  the  sad 
remark  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  keep  them.  After  this  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  even  in  speaking  distance 
of  them,  and  soon  after  he  was  notified 
that  they  did  not  wish  him  to  visit  the 
I  Pueblo  any  more. 

MEXICAN  WORK. 

The  door  being  shut  to  work  among 
I  the  Aztecs,  Mr.  Roberts  turned  to  the 
Mexicans,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,! 
I'  1873,  opened  a  night  school  for  them 
in  Ferdinando,  De  Taos.  This  contin-. 
ued  for  two  months.  On  the  5th  day 
of  May,  1873,  he  opened  a  day-school, 

I  with  five  pupils.  In  five  months  the 
number  had  increased  to  twenty-five. 
This  was  conducted  exclusively  as  a 
secular  soiiool.  In  187G,  at  the  request 
of  the  pupils  themselves,  the  Bible 
I  was  introduced  as  a  text-book,  with  the 
most  happy  results. 

PRIEST  MARTINEZ. 

The  friends  of  the  school  had  been 
largely  prepared  by  the  work  of  Padre 
Martinez,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
died  in  1867. 

I  Padre  Martinez  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood  at  Durango  College,  the 
most  celebrated  school  in  Old  Mexico, 
and  was  appointed  over  the  diocese  of 

I  Taos,  then  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
parish  in  the  territory.  Wishing  to 
elevate  his  people,  he  commenced  at 
Taos,  in  1835,  the  first  school  in  New 
Mexico.  He  taught  Latin,  Greek  and 
Spanish,  mathematics,  mental  and  mor¬ 
al  science,  philosophy,  history,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  theology.  He  published  his 
own  text-books,  introducing  for  the 
purpose  the  first  printing-press  in  New 
Mexico.  Many  of  his  books  and  the 
press  are  still  in  existence.  More  than 
fifty  priests  received  their  entire  edu¬ 
cation  at  this  school. 


In  addition  to  text-books,  he  printed 
many  tracts,  and  nearly  the  whole  Bible. 
He  commenced  preaching  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel — repentance, 
faith,  regeneration,  salvation  through 
Christ  alone.  He  became  very  popular? 
his  influence  extending  through  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Territory.  It  was  prom¬ 
ised  that  he  should  be  made  bishop, 
but  a  French  bishop  was  appointed,  and 
P adre  Martinez  was  excommunicated  for 
his  liberal  views.  His  people,  however, 
clung  to  him,  and  a  strong  indepen¬ 
dent  church  was  formed.  He  ordain¬ 
ed  priests  of  his  own,  and  built  a 
large  number  of  churches  in  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Territory.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  his  old  age,  and  one  of  his  sons 
has  recently  been  licensed  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Santa  Fe.  Upon  his  death¬ 
bed  the  last  holy  rites  of  the  Papal 
Church  were  freely  oflFered  him,  but  he 
refused,  saying  that  he  confessed  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
faith  of  Christ  died  in  1867. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  work,  a 
people  were  prepared  to  receive  a  Prot¬ 
estant  minister. 

PROTESTANT  SERVICE. 

At  the  request  of  these  people.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Roberts  commenced,  in  July, 
1873,  a  Protestant  service,  his  congre¬ 
gation  consisting  of  his  own  family  and 
a  half  dozen  Mexicans,  He  first  wrote 
his  sermons  in  English  and  then  trans¬ 
lated  them  into  Spanish. 

His  fortunes  in  gathering  a  congre¬ 
gation  were  various.  In  the  winter  of 
1873-74,  Mr.  Roberts  had  an  English 
evening  service  for  the  miners,  who 
wintered  in  Taos, 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1874,  Vicente 
Romero,  son  of  Padre  Martinez,  accom¬ 
panied  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  over  to  El 
Ranches  to  visit 

JOSE  DOMINGO  MONDREGON. 

Mr.  Mondregon  had  long  been  the 
only  school  teacher  in  the  valley.  He 
had  twice  represented  his  county  in  the 
legislature,  and  was  captain  of  the  fa¬ 
natical  Order  of  Penitentes.  While  at 
the  legislature  in  1854,  he  met  Rev.  S. 
Gorman,  a  Baptist  missionary.  From 
Mr,  Gorman  he  received  a  Bible,  tracts 
and  two  volumes  of  the  Reformation. 
These  he  carried  to  his  home  and  read 
faithfully.  From  these  he  was  led  to 


renounce  Catholicism.  He  was  great- 
ly  rejoiced  to  welcome  a  Protestant 
minister  to  his  house,  and  warmly  en¬ 
tered  into  the  plans  to  secure  a  Prot¬ 
estant  seryiee.  He  has  recently  teen 

licensed  to  preach  by  the  ^ 

of  Santa  Pe.  At  2  P.  M.,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath,  a  congregation  of  Mty 
persons  was  assembled  at  his  house. 

On  the  16tli  of  August  Rev.  J. 
nin  preached  for  Mr.  Roberts  at  Taos, 
in  the  forenoon,  to  a  crowded  house, 
and  at  El  Ranches  in  the  afternoon,  to 
more  than  a  hundred  Mexicans. 

But  as  soon  as  these  things  reached 
the  ears  of  the  priest  every  man,  wom¬ 
an  and  child  were  required  to  confess 
the  great  sin  of  attending  a  Protestant 
service,  and  promise  to  do  so  no  more- 

ORGANIZATION. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1874, 
Bev.  J.  A.  Annin  again  visited  Mr. 

Roberts,  and  they  organized  a  church 

at  Taos  of  ten  members.  Jose  Domin¬ 
go  Mondregon  and  Vicente  F.  Romero 
were  duly  elected  and  ordained  ruling 

ORIGINAL  3IEMBERS. 

Jose  Domingo  Mondregon,  Vicente 
F  Romero,  elders;  Maria  Ignacio 
Mondregon,  Jose  Matteo  Casks,  Jose 
Julio  Vigil,  Roman  Sandoval,  Maria 
Salmone  Vigil,  Maria  Rosa  Sandova  , 
Martha  E.  Roberts,  Joiquin  Sandoval. 


HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  NEWi 
MEXICO  " 


BY  S.  A.  E. 


Each  village,  or  speckl  locality,  em¬ 
bracing  several  eontigueus  villages,  has ) 
its  patram  saint.  The  patron  saint  of 
Tierra  Amarilk  (pron^Siinced  Terre. 
Marea)  is  Santiago  (St.  Jaimes),  whose 
birthday  is  supfxised  to  oe<fiur  on  the 
24th  of  July;  and  this  is  celebrated 
by  the  whole  people  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country;  some  coming  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles.  This  celebration  con¬ 
sists  of  various  kinds  of  amusements, 
chief  of  which  is  the  silly  and  wicked 
practice  of  “rooster  pulling.”  A  man 
on  horseback  will  take  up  a  live  rooster, 
and  start  at  full  run,  with  all  the  rest 
after  him.  The  one  who  can  overUke 
him,  catch  the  rooster  by  the  neck,  and 
“pull”  him  from  the  one  holding  him, 
is  the  victor.  This  is  kept  up  most  of 


the  day,  sacrificing  a  good  many  roost¬ 
ers,  and  ending,  generally,  in  quarrel¬ 
ing  and  fighting.  And  this  in  Jwnor  of 

a  New  Testament  saint! 

There  are  many  other  “/eas<  days 
that  are  similarly  observed,  but  of 
course  with  variations.  A  description 
of  all  of  them’  might  ‘add  to  the  sur- 
"  prise  of  your  readers  that  such  things 
should  be  in  free,  enlightened  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  but  I  fear  they  would  fire,  if  they 
did  not  sicken  at  reading  them.  ^ 

The  Mexican  men,  with  possibly  an 
exception  here  and  there,  smoke,  drink, 
and  gamble.  The  women,  with  as  few 
exceptions,  smoke  and  take  their  dram, 

I  have  known  the  men  of  two  different 
plazas  meet  on  Sunday  and  compete  in 
a  game  of  “s/a’«ny,”  with  bets  ranging 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  three  hundred 
sheep;  and  the  whole  population  turn 
out  to  witness  it. 

There  are  probably  forty  JMexican 
men  in  the  plaza,  where  my  present 
home  is.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
whole  of  them  do  as  much  work  during 
four  months  of  the  winter  season  as  one 
industrious  American  farmer.  The 
women  perform  all  the  menial  labor. 
But  enough,  except  the  Sunday  game, 
and  when  I  have  given  it' “hearsay”  I 
have  been  an  eye-witness  to  all  (and 
much  more  of  a  like  character)  that  I 
have  observed.  There  is,  however,  a 
brighter  side  to  this  picture  of  life  in  j 

New  Mexico.  | 

Although,  in  all  that  pertains  to  a 
higher  civilization,  the  people  of  this 
Territory  are  hundreds*  of  years,  and, 
in  some  things,  thousands  of  years  be¬ 
hind  the  age  in  which  we  live,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  constant  gradual  im¬ 
provement.  There  are  some  persons 
of  intelligence  and  wealth  among  them,  | 
and  who,  since  the  absorption  of  the 
Territory  by  the  United  States,  have 
mingled  more  than  formerly  with  the 
outside  world.  Through  the  influence 
and  the  votes  of  such  men,  in  the  late-' 
Territorial  Legislature,  very  decided 
progress  was  made  in  the  right  direction 
in  some  of  the  laws  enacted. 

Heretofore  merchants  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath  in  their  business  trans¬ 
actions.  Marriages  were  solemnized  by  j 
the  priests  at  any  age  that  the  whim  of  j 


boys  and  girls  prompted  them  to  marry. 
Girls  would  frequently  marry  before 
they  were  twelve  years  of  age.  Burials 
were  made  under  the  floor  of  the  ohureh, 
or  in  the  church-yard.  All  this  is  now 
regulated  by  law-  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  opposition  of  priest  and  bishop, 
a  legislature,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Roman  Catholics,  came  within  a  few 
votes  (I  think  four)  of  passing  a  free, 
non- sectarian  school  law. 

The  Catholic  population  here  (and 
that  is  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
whole)  are  not  as  devote<i  to  the 
Church  as  in  Protestant  communities 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  Many  of  them 
scarcely  ever  go  to  church,  or  care  for  i 
its  ordinances,  or  v&o&rence  the  priest. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  many 
of  them  are  held  to  their  ^allegiance  to  ■ 
the  Church  by  very  brittle  ties — are 
ready  for  something  better,  if  they 
knew  what,  and  where  to  find  it. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
have  mseionaries  beetn  more  successful! ; 
than  ic  old  Mexioo.  The  same  effort\ 
would  produce  equal  results  in  New- 
Mexico.  The  suaeess  of  Annin  at  Los! 
Vegas,  R  oberts  at  Taos,  Smith  at  Santa  j 
Fe,  and  the  two  oc-  three  other  mission-; 
aries  in  the  Territory,  give  assurance : 
of  this.  Why  should  it  not  be  made  ?  ; 
Why  is  4’  not  madef  Let  Christians  j 
answer.  This  is  a  Jtomc  field.  Now 
Mexico  is  soon  to  be  one  -of  the  States 
of  this  JJfiiEOEi.  Hoir  people  will  soon 
have  an  equal  voice  with  others  in  the 
administration  of  this  great  Govern¬ 
ment.  Are  they  at  present  prepared 
for  such  a  responsibility  ?  If  not,  upon 
whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  of 
•bringing  them  up  to  that  position?  Is 
it  not  upon  the  Christian  men  and 
women  of  our  own  country?  And 
under  existing  circumstances,  does  not 
this  responsibility  rest  with  especial 
weight  upon  the  PreshyterioMS  of  the 

there  is  room  and  work  for 
all,  nay  a  demand  for  any  and  all  who 
can  eome,  from  whatever  Christian 
Church,  New  Mexico  is  pre-eminently 
Presbyterian  mission  ground.  They 
have,  to  a  larger  extent  than  others, 
assumed  the  work;  are  “in  advance  of 
all  others,”  and,  as  a  consequence,  upon 
them,  more  than  others,  devolves  the 


responsibility  of  carrying  it  fortcard. 
Will  they  do  it?  Here  is  a  field  ex¬ 
tending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every 
direction  from  its  center,  ready  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  with  perhaps  less  than  half  a 
dozen  laborers — entire  counties  filled 
with  people,  within  which  a  Protestant 
sermon  has  never  been  preached.  Are 
the  means  with  which  to  provide  la¬ 
borers  for  this  great  field  to  be  fur¬ 
nished,  or  will  it  be  let  go  to  waste? 
Let  those  w/to  caii  answer. 

Tiebra  Amarilla,  N.  M. 


We  would  emphasize  and  indorse  me 
following  appeal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
New  Mexico.  It  is  a  very  urgent  case : 

A  good  friend  living  in  Pennsylvania 
offers  S'50  on  condition  that  other  friends 
give  enough  to  complete  a  chapel  for  the 
j  people  of  Ocate.  It  is  the  intention  that 
I  this  chapel  shall  be  so  ordered  within  and 
I  furnished  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
school-house  as  well.  Our  Ladies’  Board 
of  New  York  supports  a  school  at  Ooate 
taught  by  Mr.  Robert  Hall  and  his  wife. 
The  school  is  taught  in  a  little  room  15x15, 
one  window,  one  door,  and  a  corner  fire¬ 
place.  Two  wooden  benches  extending 
j  across  two  sides  is  all  the  furniture  to  be 
found  in  the  room.  Every  Babbath  there 
j  are  from  forty  to  seventy-five  men,  women 
!  and  children  crowded  into  that  little  room. 
First,  they  have  their  Sabbath-school,  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  all  taking  an  active 
part  either  in  teaching  or  in  being  taught. 
Mr.  Hail  and  his  wile  are  the  teachers, 
assisted  by  such  of  the  older  ones  as  are 
able  to  teach  somewhat.  Next,  the  elder 
preaches  if  the  evangelist  is  not  present. 
Who  will  assist  us  in  availing  ourselves 
of  the  benefit  of  this  liberal  gift  ?  Who 
'  can  help  this  little  flock  of  poor  fugitives 
just  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Jesuit 
priests  and  the  dark,  cruel  system  of  Pen- 
itentyism,  and  who  are  now  so  willing  to 
be  taught  and  are  most  earnestly  endeav¬ 
oring  to  have  their  children  taught  the 
gospel?  All  money  sent  to  Dr,  Wilson, 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  marked 
Ocate,  will  reach  its  destination  in  due 

time-  . _ 

I 

New  Mexico. — Las  Vegas. — The  Mis¬ 
sion  School,  in  charge  of  Miss  Laura 
Annin,  is  proving  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  North- 
^  ern  New  Mexico.  Its  success  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  Romish  Sisters  to  procure  a 
higher  order  of  teachers  for  their  own 
schools. 

Santa  Fe. — The  Mission  School  contin¬ 
ues  to  prosper.  The  argument  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  written 
by  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  has  produced  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  through  all  that  region. 
The  article  has  been  copied  into  a  number 
of  influential  Eastern  papers,  and  will  do 
good.  f  ^  ^ 


j  country? 
While 


no 


October  9,  1879. 


FliOM  SAN7'A  FF,  NEW  MEXICO. 


This,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  peculiar.  Its  low  adobe  buildings,  its  narrow  streets, 
its  trains  of  donkeys,  its  strangely-clad  people,  and  the  Orien- 
t  tal  cast  upon  everything,  mark  it  as  the  home  of  a  race  very 
different  from  that  which  has  peopled  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Its  appearance  is  not  unpleasant.  xVt  the  center  is  a  square 
public  plaza,  bounded  on  four  sides  by  streets,  lined  on  the 
outer  sides  by  long  rows  of  one-story  buildings,  fronted  with  i 
wide  and  often  neatly-painted  verandas.  At  the  corners  of  the  | 
plaza  the  streets  cross  each  other,  and  each  as  it  extends  is 
closely  built  up  either  with  low  houses  or  with  high  walls  en¬ 
closing  dwellings  and  open  grounds.  The  people  you  meet  on 
the  sidewalks  are  Americans  from  the  States,  familiar  by 
their  dress  and  ap])earance,  or  they  are  swarthy  and  foreign- 
looking  Mexicans,  or  they  are  somewhat  diminutive,  dark,  and 
fantastically  clad  Indians.  Burros  loaded  with  wood,  or  pan¬ 
niers  of  vegetables  or  fruit,  Indian  horses  with  saddles  and 
bridles  strangely  ornamented,  and  long  teams  of  bullocks  draw-  | 
ing  lumbering  wagons,  dispute  their  way  through  the  narrow 
streets.  ' 

'  If  you  visit  the  city  on  Sunday  everything  reminds  you  that 
you  are  in  a  Catholic  community.  The  bells  are  constantly 
ringing,  and  the  people  flock  to  the  morning  church  services. 
Th  Archbishop,  Vicar-general  and  numerous  priests  reside  in 
the  city.  Their  control  of  affairs  till  recently  was  almost  abso¬ 
lute.  The  old  clergy  were  lenient  to  themselves  and  the  people 
in  matters  of  both  practice  and  faith,  yet  their  authority  was  not 
disputed.  The  modern  clergy,  having  received  accessions  from 
the  .Jesuits,  are  more  strenuous  Catholics,  though  they  declare 
themselves  friends  of  education.  They  have  built  what  they 
call  a  college  at  considerable  expense.  A  girls’  school  also  has 
'  been  founded,  and  the  effort  is  openly  made  to  induce  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  authorities  to  accept  their  schools  as  the  public  schools, 
leave  them  in  control  of  them,  and  pay  (into  their  treasury  the 
funds  collected  by  public  tax.  So  complete  is  their  authority 
I  over  the  school  boards  that  they  have  succeeded  in  this  endeavor 
and,  save  the  Santa  Fe  Academy  and  a  mission  school  sustained 
by  Presbyterians,  there  is  no  school  in  Santa  Fe.  > 

It  was  the  testimony  of  unbiased  men  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
doubtless  the  same  thing  is  to  some  extent  true  in  Santa  Fe,  that 
the  Jesuits  are  good  educators.  They  know  how  to  give  a  good 
intellectual  drill,  and  they  spare  no  pains  with  the  children  of 
Protestants,  of  whom  they  gather  not  a  few  into  their  schools. 

With  the  present  numerical  relation  between  the  American 
and  the  Mexican  voting  population,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
common  non-sectarian  schools  can  be  established.  Other 
schools,  like  Santa  Fe  Academy,  must  be  created.  This  has 
begun  the  second  year  of  its  history  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  I’rof.  Strieby  and  his  two  thoroughly  competent 
assistants  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  city,  and  are  im¬ 
parting  instruction  in  the  most  approved  modern  methods. 
Decided  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  school,  and  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  other  similar  movements,  is  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
question  of  procuring  a  site  and  putting  up  an  academy  build¬ 
ing  is  now  agitated,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  will  succeed. 

But  Santa  Fe  is  not  the  only  point  at  w'hich  a  non  sectarian 
school  should  be  at  once  commenced.  Seventy-live  miles  south 
of  the  capital  is  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  an  old  place  founded 
by  the  Spaniards,  and,  though  of  little  comparative  importance 
now  yet  destined  by  its  position  to  be  a  place  of  large  popula- 
■  tion  and  business.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  is  there  five  miles  broad,  capable  of  being  irri- 
<  gateei  over  its  entire  surface,  and  extremely  fertile.  Vineyards 
>  ’ 

»  


at  this  season  loaded  with  grapes  rivaling  in  flavor  those  of 
California,  and  extensive  peach  orchards  yellow  with  fruit, 
meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 

There  are  also  fine  fields  of  corn,  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly. 
Apricots,  in  their  season,  and  other  fruits  in  great  variety  are 
abundant.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  valley  is  cultivated,  and  i 
as  we  saw  it  last  week,  much  of  it  seemed  to  have  run  to  waste,  ! 
bearing  sun  flowers  and  rank  weeds,  only  because  the  wants  of  , 
the  few  thousands  of  people  in  the  valley  did  not  demand  the  ! 
products  it  was  capable  of  yielding.  ' 

But  the  place  has  other  advantages.  Against  the  village  on  i 
the  East  is  the  only  pass  through  the  Sandia  mountains  to  the  ; 
wide  grazing  fields  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  on  which 
single  proprietors,  living  at  Albuquerque,  have  to-day  175,000 

sheep.  In  these  mountains  not  far  from  the  town,  valuable  gold 
mines  have  recently  been  found,  and  many  more  are  believed  to 
be  awaiting  discovery.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  place,  west  of 
the  river,  is  a  feasible  railroad  route  to  Fort  Wingate  and  Pres¬ 
cott  in  Arizona.  As  early  as  next  April  the  Atchison  railroad 
is  expected  at  Albuquerque,  and  immigrants  are  already 
arriving.  That  a  large  town,  at  or  near  the  present  town  of 
Albuquerque,  will  be  built  up,  is  quite  certain.  The  country  is 
too  rich  to  be  idle.  Within  a  very  few  years  grapes  from  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  will  drive  out  from  the  Chicago  market  or  break 
the  price  of  tliose  from  California.  Other  products  of  great 
amount  and  value  will  find  their  way  to  Eastern  consumers. 

But  the  object  of  this  letter  is  less  a  commercial  than  an  edu¬ 
cational  one.  Institutions  ought  sometimes  to  precede  the  com¬ 
ing  of  many  people.  Earnest  friends  of  education  resident  in 
Albuquerque  have  written  pressing  letters,  urging,  on  various 
grounds,  the  establishment  there  of  a  school  like  the  Santa  Fe 
Academy.  An  interview  with  several  of  them  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  place  itself  and  its  surroundings,  confirmed  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  their  letters.  Without  a  church,  save  a 
Jesuit  one,  and  without  a  school  save  one  managed  by  the  same 
class  of  men,  these  friends  of  education  say  they  cannot  lay 
the  foundations  of  good  American  society  or  give  a  right  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  desire  for  improvement,  now  plainly  manifest  among 
their  Mexican  fellow  citizens.  That  their  call  is  legitimate,  no 
one  can  doubt;  that  it  can  be  met,  is  equally  certain. 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  send 
teachers  into  Mexican  villages  and  leave  them  to  build  up 
schools,  simply  furnishing’jhem  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
them,  two  or  three  things  may  be  said.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  people  would  think  it 
wise  to  put  a  female  teacher  in  such  a  village  except  under  the 
care  of  some  American  family.  Mexican  life  is  good  for  them, 
but  it  is  so  different  from  our  own,  that  a  teacher  would  most 
certainly  fail  if  left  in  such  circumstances.  But  American  fam¬ 
ilies  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  each  year  in  Mex¬ 
ican  settlements,  and  positions  might  now  be  found  in  which  a 
teacher  could  perform  successful  work.  Yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  now,  such  is  the  apathy  of  the  Mexican  mind 
regarding  education,  that  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
it  would  be  hard  to  excite  the  interest  of  parents  enough  to 
prompt  them  to  send  their  children.  The  former  Catholic 
policy  of  divorcing  intelligence  from  religion  has  told  fearfully 
upon  this  people.  Only  a  person  possessed  of  a  missionary 
spirit  sufficiently  strong  to  send  him  or  her  to  Africa,  would  be 
likely  to  effect  very  much  among  them.  None  the  less  imper¬ 
ative,  however,  is  the  duty,  resting  upon  all  patriots  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  put  in  use  vigorous  measures  to  prepare  them  for  their  ; 
duties  as  citizens  and  as  men.  ! 

Proposals  to  start  schools  in  other  places  have  reached  us, 
and  are  under  consideration.  A  more  favorable  opportunity  to 
lay  foundations  in  this  country  will  never  again  be  given  us.  ‘ 
The  address,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Association  in  j 


1  behalf  of  schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  gave  great  pleas- 
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There  are  positions  in  warfare  which  greatly  test  apiu 
the  nerve  of  the  veteran,  and  yet  are  not  surrounded  -o 
with  the  glory  of  the  battle  where  brigades  and  divis-  cujoj 
ions  clash  together.  The  skirmisher,  with  resolute  noui 
spirit,  must  feel  the  enemy’s  strength  before  the  engage-  ?  Sui 
ment  opens.  He  has  unknown  forces  to  face,  and  may  ^dmt 
rightly  dread  the  sharpshooter’s  bullet  more  than  the  osud 
iron  hail  of  battle.  There  is  like  trial  of  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  in  testing  the  strength  of  ignorance,  crime  and 
bigotry  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

We  are  but  a  squad  before  armed  hosts,  an  unnoiice- 
able  part  in  a  great  movement, — yet  we  draw  the 
enemy’s  fire  and  determine  the  field  of  impending  con¬ 
flict.  Some  of  the  real  difficulties  of  our  work  in  New 
Mexico  already  appear. 

1.  We  find  here  no  historic  basis  for  it,  in  the  man¬ 
ners,  traditions  or  institutions  of  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  a  republic  where  at  extreme  or  central  points, 
as  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  highly  developed,  we  have  a  native  population 
that  for  four  hundred  years,  at  least,  has  cared  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  mental  culture.  The  many  vestiges 
of  Aztec  civilization  in  this  land,  are  of  rude  and  mas¬ 
sive  architecture  rather  than  of  any  achievements  in 
letters.  The  combined  mental  and  physical  power  of  jiuoq 
the  Romans,  the  refinement  and  artistic  culture  of  the  jgjxnboJ 
Greeks,  were  ever  lacking  here.  The  Mexican  Indian  )oqos  jo 
nature  has  shown  only  the  passionate  and  slothful  ele- 
ments  of  Spanish  mixture,  save  a  deeper  religious  cast  ^  pap'^QS 
that  has  fostered  ancient  superstitions.  The  Mexican,  ;jjoj-poM 
whether  Spanish  or  Indian  blood  most  prevail  in  him,  pxqi 
regards  with  wonder  English  traditions  as  to  the  prime  ^jq  ‘‘fi 
necessity  of  intelligence  for  well  bred  families.  Edu-  pxj'B  ssau 
cation  has  to  him  only  the  look  of  a  practical  help  to  a  ^  jo  xuiq 
livelihood,  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  Anglo-  a'80TJ8X”V 
Saxon,  who  has  come  to  possess  the  land  and  transform  a^oN 
it  into  a  product  of  American  ideas  and  commerce,  gdopui  }o 
Occasionally  a  parent  seizes  upon  the  importance  to  •0jniiV4S 
his  children  of  education  at  any  cost.  But  it  is  a  new  g^io  oJf'qAv 
experience,  indeed,  to  take  a  child  whose  nature  tingles 
with  no  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  rouse  the  dormant 
instinct,  when  one  has  taught  children  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  homes  whose  brains  throb  with  the  intellectual 
life  and  struggles  of  a  century  or  two  of  family  history 
under  a  Protestant  religion.  I  have  before  me  a  Mex¬ 
ican  boy  fourteen  years  old.  His  father  has  been  im¬ 
bued  with  the  ideas  of  the  intelligent  American  family 
in  which  he  has  lived.  But  the  rich  olive  tinge  of  the 
boy’s  skin,  his  slouching  gait,  his  downcast  look,  spark¬ 
ling  black  eyes, and  grotesque, aniraal-iike  motions, betray 
the  strong  maternal  Aztec  blood  and  traditions.  Glance 
from  him  to  a  bright  boy  across  the  aisle,  of  New  Mex- 
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NE  W  MEXICO.  y 

FROM  MRS.  M.  K.  GRIFFITH. 

On  my  return  to  Santa  Fe,  after  a 
visit  to  a  saddened  home,  because  of 
a  dear  sister’s  illness,  I  was  unable  to 
take  charge  of  the  Mission  School  at 
first  as  I  expected  to  do,  but  since  I 
have  regained  my  strength,  I  have  com¬ 
menced  teaching  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  who 
were  waiting  for  me  to  open  school. 

Though  to-night  I  am  sitting  in  the 
shadow,  because  of  her  who  has  gone  to 
make  one  of  the  innumerable  multitude, 
and  for  the  hearts  left  to  ache,  and  the 
home  without  a  mother  ;  yet  this  added 
lesson  presses  home,  to  labor  more  earn¬ 
estly,  “for  the  night  soon  cometh.” 

Now  the  days  are  lengthening,  Lillie 
ind  I  travel  around  among  our  Mexican 
'riends  (and  hers  are  not  a  few)  after 
chool. 

The  curses  with  which  the  priests 
ireatened  those  who  went  to  my  school 
st  year,  have  made  some  fear  that,  if 
ey  come  to  my  school,  I  would,  in 
me  mysterious  manner,  change  them 

to ‘Presbyterians,  in  which  fearful  con¬ 
dition  they  must  always  remain — so  nat- 
( *ural  is  it  to  measure  to  others  in  one’s 
own  private  half  bushel.  Hence,  care¬ 
ful  watch  is  kept,  and  information  given 
of  those  who  venture  too  near  the  mael¬ 
strom.  At  the  opening  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  several  Protestant  natives  were 
here,  with  whom  we  held  a  meeting  in 
the  church  Sabbath  afternoon.  After¬ 
ward  several  came  to  my  house  to 
read  the  Bible,  get  tracts  and  hymn- 
books.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
scriptural  knowledge  and  earnestness 
shown  in  seeking  to  know  more  of  the 
revelation  of  God’s  will  in  that  won¬ 
drous  book.  When  a  Mexican  becomes 
interested  in  searching  the  Scriptures, 
his  superstitious  fears  of  priestly  curses 
lose  their  power.  Most  truly  does  he 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
xxvii.  V.  1.  May  thousands  of  hearts 
strive  with  the  angel,  Jacob-iike,  for  this 
people,  that  the  “yfike  of  bondage”  may 
be  broken,  that  they  may  rise  to  that 
moral  and  spiritual  liberty  which  only 
an  open  Bible  gives. 

The  Legislature,  which  is  now  in 
session,  will  close  this  week.  Two  years 


ago  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  buri¬ 
als  in  cburcbes.  The  present  legisla¬ 
tive  body  has  repealed  it,  also  the  law  j 
forbidding  marriages  between  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandchildren  of  all  de¬ 
grees,  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.  The 
charter^ to  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  grant¬ 
ing  them  the  right  to  hold  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  amount  of  property  forever  free  from 
taxation  was  passed  over  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto  ;  also  a  bill  was  presented  to 
pay  the  Sisters  of  Charity  $1,200  out  of 
the  county  funds.  The  Governor  cir¬ 
culated  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
a  large  number  of  citizens,  praying  that 
the  Sunday  law  might  not  be  repealed, 
though  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
peal  it. 

Before  the  burial  law  was  enacted,  ^ 
the  revenue  was  no  mean  sum,  for  mul¬ 
titudes  are  willing  to  pay  large  sums 
for  the  privilege  of  laying  their  friends 
in  such  a  holy  spot,  to  obtain  for  them 
happier  resurrection,  which  such  inter¬ 
ment  is  believed  to  give.  i 

Fbbruary  12,  1878. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  N.  MEXICO. 

BY  MBS.  M.  E.  GRIFFITH. 

To  Home  Missionary  Society  in  Logans- 

port,  Jnd.  ; 

Dear  FRiENDs:~When  I  arrived 
in  Santa  Fe,  travel-worn  and  weary,  I 
could  not  think  how  my  work  should 
begin  among  this  people,  but  a  Presence 
invisible  is  going  before,  and  in  this 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year  my  hands 
are  full. 

Yesterday  I  held  a  reception  in  my 
room  for  my  dusky  pupils.  They  seemed 
to  appreciate  it.  Mrs.  Smith  helped 
to  serve  and  entertain,  though  our 
conversation  was  on  a  limited  scale. 
To-day  a  boy,  who  comes  several  miles 
to  learn  English,  brought  me  a  bottle 
of  milk,  an  expression  of  his  thanks, 
best  understood  by  those  living  here. 
Usually  I  have  from  five  to  eight  wo¬ 
men  who  come  in  the  afternoon  to  be 
taught ;  also  the  boy  I  have  spoken  of, 
J’edro  Romaro,  and  two  other  i^boys, 
who  come  in  the  evening,  as  they  work 
'  during  the  day. 

Mrs.  S.  often  goes  with  me  to  Mexi¬ 
can  houses,  where  we  always  are  kindly 


welcomed.  Some  can  read  Spanish, 
but  I  have  no  Bibles  to  give  them, 
yrhey  listen  attentively  to  my  imperfect 
reading,  and  sometimes  they  read  for 
me.  Surely  sheaves  may  be  gathered 
in  this  harvest-field  for  the  garner  of 
eternity.  As  I  write,  Pedro  Romaro 
is  trying  to  read  the  third  of  John,  in 
the  English  column  of  the  Spanish  , 
Bible. 

Every  morning  the  “flag  of  the  free”  l 
is  flung  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
realize  that  this  Santa  Fe  city  of  the 
Holy  Faith  is  in  a  free  land,  where 
Romanism,  now  mixed  with  Paganism 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  has  ^ 
held  sway  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

Everywhere  1  go  among  these  Mex-  i 
icans  the  thought  comes,  “If  the  light ' 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  ‘ 
is  the  darkness,”  for  the  yoke  has  been 
!  on  too  long  not  to  leave  a  scar. 

IDOLATRY. 

A  friend  here  has  a  heathen  god,  or 
idol,  about  two  inches  long,  which  he 
secured  by  some  means.  I  have  also 
seen  one  in  a  gallery  here  ;  it  is  about 
one  foot  long,  made  of  some  light  wood, 
painted  in  red,  green  and  white  stripes, 
with  a  sort  of  feathery  tuft  fastened  to 
that  which  is  meant  for  the  head. 
Rather  a  loose  thing  to  be  worshiped, 
as  the  different  parts  are  united  togeth¬ 
er  with  pins  or  wire.  It  reminded  me 
of  a  jumping-jack. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  “leanness  of  soul”  i 
is  written  on  these  dusky  faces?  Two 
weeks  since  the  minister  of  this  church 
went  two  hundred  miles  to  preach  to 
a  native  congregation  who  have  thrown 
away  their  idols;  this  from  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and,  like  the  “Bereans,” 
they  are  “searching  the  Scriptures 
daily.”  Their  faith  is  childlike,  im¬ 
plicit  trusting;  in  everything  seeking 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  S.  received  four 
new  members  into  the  church  and 
baptized  several  children.  He  held 
three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  until 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  mounting 
his  horse  was  kept  explaining  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  doctrinal  points,  so  eager  are 
these  who  have  found  the  light  to  be 
able  to  carry  it  to  others. 

Of  the  officers  and  soldiers  stationed 
here  (perhaps  seventy),  seven  are  mem- 


bers  of  [Protestant  churches.  There 
are  two  societies,  one  Presbyterian  and 
the  other  Episcopal.  The  character  of 
the  entire  American  population  is  tran¬ 
sient,  hence  the  better  or  more  intel¬ 
ligent  are  not  ready  to  establish  public 
institutions,  because  this  is  not  their 
certain  home,  hence  Protestant  schools 
arc  not  likely  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  school  here  is  not  made 
eflicientand  permanent  the  work  among 
Mexicans  will  go  halting. 

Rome  understands  the  fact  that 
“knowledge  is  power,”  hence  in  a  let¬ 
ter  published  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  (pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  here),  in 
the  Evening  Post,  New  York,  March  1, 
1870,  occurs  this  passage : 

In  the  judgment  of  the  priest,  the 
small-pox  is  not  more  dangerous  or 
offensive.  When  forced  to  impart  a 
degree  of  education  they  vaccinate  the 
faithful  with  the  minutest  particles  of 
the  poison,  just  to  keep*the  disease 
from  spreading. 

According  to  statistics  of  1874,  of 
66,000  children  (not  including  18,000 
red-faces)  less  than  one -tenth  attended 
school.  To  my  mind  there  can  be  no 
stronger  argument  for  the  need  of  free 
institutions  (such  as  a  free  gospel  gives) 
than  the  condition  of  New  Mexicans. 

I  am  told  that  whereever  the  “Mother 
Church ”^can  gather  in  sun-worshipers, 
or  those  who  worship  idols,  they  are 
allowed  to  practice  the  heathen  form 
of  worship  along  with  the  Roman 
Catholic.  At  a  certain  time  in  the 
year  the  rites,  ceremonies  and  penances 
of  poor  creatures  are  so  revolting  (in 
some  parts  of  the  Territory)  that  strong 
men  are  sickened  at  the  sight. 

I  find  it  more  difficult  to  teach  for 
I  want  of  books,  which  most  of  my  pu- 
'  pils  are  unable  to  get,  as  they  are  all 
poor. 

RESOURCES  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

BY  nON.  S.  B.  ELKINS. 

The  resources  of  New  Mexico  are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union.  She  has  always 
produced  and  always  will  produce 
enough  to  support  her  population.  For 
the  last  ten  years  she  has  done  this, 
and  with  the  surplus  supplied  the  army 
and  the  Indians  now  on  reservations  in 
the  Territory.  Her  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  yield  an  abundant  return  to 


the  farmer  for  his  labor,  and  as  a  wheat 
producing  country  she  is  certainly  sur¬ 
passed  by  none  and  equaled  by  but  few 
of  the  States  and  Territories. 

Her  boundless  plains  and  plateaus, 
covered  with  the  most  nutritious  grasses 
known,  make  her  take  rank  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  as  a  stock-growing  region.  This 
branch  of  industry  is  now  encouraged 
by  accession  to  her  stock-growers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  receipts 
for  wool  and  hides  shipped  to  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  amount 
a^nnually  to  about  $2,000,000,  and  the 
cattle  sent  to  the  eastern  markets,  to 
gether  with  beef  supplied  to  the  Indians 
and  the  army,  amount  to  near  $2,000,- 
000. 

The  Territory  abounds  in  minerals 
of  all  kinds,  principally  coal,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  silver  and  gold,  and  in  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities,  but  little  developed 
and  worked  for  want  of  machinery  and 
railway  connections.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  mines  yield  annually  of  gold, 
silver  and  copper,  about  $2,000,000. 
The  observations  of  all  scientists  and 
travelers  who  have  visited  the  Territory 
confirm  in  the  amplest  manner  her 
claims  to  immense  coal-fields  and  iron 
deposits,  rivaled  only  by  those  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  being  almost  equal  to  hers 
in  extent  and  quality. 

In  New  Mexico  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  wlien  a  thousand  furnaces  for 
the  reduction  of  ores  will  light  up  the 
sides  of  her  vast  mountains,  and  this  ore,  | 
drawn  by  a  thousand  engines  busy  by  day  ' 
and  night,  will  be  poured  into  the  lap 
of  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  millions 
of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  will  feed  on 
her  boundless  plateaus. 


I  NEW  MEXICO. 

Itx  People  s>n«I  C'a.<ttoni». 

Wllliam  H.  Kidking,  \n  Harper's  Mag a.- 
zine  for  June. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Territory  consists  of  In¬ 
dia  ns,  and  the  original  Spanish  stock 
has  mixed  blood  in  marriage  as  well 
in  battle  with  the  handsome  Navajos, 
the  brooding  Apaches,  the  treacherous 
^Utes,  and  the  warlike  Comanches.  The 
New  M  exican  has  not  lost  the  charae  - 
teristics  of  his  forefathers,  but  bo  his 
own  vices  he  has  added  those  of  the 
savage  races  surrounding  him. 

In  1846,  when  the  war  growing  out 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  General  Kearney  took  possession 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  soon  afterward  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  Territory,  which  was 
formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1848  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 


dalgo,  and  reconstructed  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Territorial  govern¬ 
ment  of  September  9,  1850.  It  in¬ 
cluded  at  that  time  a  part  of  Colorado 
and  of  Arizona,  'which  were  success¬ 
ively  separated  from  it,  leaving  an  area 
of  about  121,201  square  miles.  Its  ' 
greatest  breadth  is  320  miles,  its  great¬ 
est  length  350  miles,  and  in  acquiring  ' 
it  the  United  States  made  citizens  of 
60,000  impoverished  and  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple — 60,000  people  alienated,  by  lan¬ 
guage,  faith,  customs,  education,  and, 

I  might  add,  sympathies,  since  it  is 
not  denied  that,  in  event  of  another 
war  with  old  Mexico,  many  of  them 
would  be  found  leaning  toward,  if  not 
actually  engaged  on,  the  side  of  their 
quondam  compatriots. 

Though  the  native  American  settlers  ^ 
are  insignificant  in  numbers,  they  con-  i 
trol  the  politics  and  hold  nearly  all  the  ' 
important  ofiices  among  themselves. 

The  language  of  the  courts  and 
church  is  Spanish,  and  in  conversation 
a  patois  is  used  which  bears  about  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
mother-tongue  that  the  dialect  of  the 
Canadian  habitant  bears  to  Parisian 
French. 

Education  is  making  slow  headway. 
Until  1871  there  were  no  public  schools 
in  the  Territory,  but  there  are  now  no 
less  than  133,  with  5,625  pupils.  In 
twelve  schools  both  English  and  Span¬ 
ish  are  taught,  in  ten  English  only, 
andinlll  Spanish  only.  When  the 
last  census  was  made,  the  population 
included  48,836  persons  over  ten  years  ' 
of  age  who  could  not  read  and  52,226 
persons  who  could  not  write. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
the  bill  to  establish  the  non-sectarian 
schools  before  the  last  Territorial  Leg¬ 
islature  of  New  Mexico  was  defeated.  In 
five  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory 
the  public  schools  are  in  the  hands  of 
Jesuits,  and  their  books  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  catechisms  are  text -books 
in  a  majority  of  the  counties. 

The  wealthier  classes  sometimes  send 
their  children  to  school  in  the  States', 
but  when  a  young  man  has  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  Eastern  society  he  does 
not  willingly  submit  himself  again  to 
the  primitive  surroundings  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  and  hence  there  is  a  decid¬ 
ed  prejudice  against  this  custom. 

In  faith  the  people  are  simple,  obe¬ 
dient,  miracle-loving  believers  in  the 
most  authoritative  and  absolute  Romani 
Catholicism— blind  slaves  of  crude  su¬ 
perstitions,  taxed  beyond  their  means 
to  support  a  tyrant  Church.  Previous 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  by 
the  United  States,  their  nearest  bishop 
lived  over  a  thousand  miles  away  in 
old  Mexico,  and  seldom  it  ever  visited 
so  remote  a  diocese  as  this.  The  priests 


exercised  unlimited  tempoial  and 
spiritual  powers  in  the  several  parishes,, 
and  were  indescribably  corrupt  in  the 
use  of  those  powers  for  their  pehsgnal 
benefit  and  the  shameless  satisfaction 
of  their  lusts.  Never  before  was  re- 
lision  further  perverted.  It  became 
the  mere  mask  of  license,  and  its  min¬ 
isters  the  priests,  not  of  Christ,  but  of 
lechery  and  greed.  At  the  time  when 
the  present  archbishop  was  appointed, 
he  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  condi- 
tionof  affairs,  and  summarily  dismissed 
a  large  number  of  priests  for  open  im¬ 
morality  ;  but  despite  his  efforts,  which 
have  been  sincere  and  zealous,  the 
Church  is  still  represented  in  many 
distant  settlements  by  men  who  are  a 
disgrace  and  danger  not  only  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  to  manhood  and  freedom. 
The  bishop  is  a  native  of  France,  and. 
most  of  those  under  him  are  French 
Jesuits,  who,  while  they  are  not  guilty 
of  downright  corruption,  have  not 
proved  themselves  in  the  history  of 
their  order  the  safest  guardians  of  an 
ignorant  people. 

A  I’oliiteetaro. 

The  New  Mexican  is  not  extrava¬ 
gant  in  matters  of  architecture.  He  is 
not  the  man  by  temperament  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  quarry  stone  and  shape  it  for 
a  shelter,  when  lighter  material  can  be 
found,  and  his  chief  aim  in  construct¬ 
ing  his  dwelling  has  apparently  been 
to  succeed  with  as  little  labor  as  possi¬ 
ble.  His  feeble  indolence  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  express  itself  in  such  robust  edi¬ 
fices  of  rock  as  some  of  the  hardier 
Indians  have  left  on  the  cliffs  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  former  greatness.  Had 
the  sun  always  shone  and  the  winds 
blown  steadily  from  the  south,  he 
.would  not  have  built  at  all ;  but  favor¬ 
able  as  the  climate  is,  an  occasional 
tornado  in  summer  and  the  snows  of 
winter  made  the  erection  of  a  house  a 
painfully  unavoidable  necessity.  Na¬ 
ture  accommodated  him,  however,  and 
whichever  site  he  chose,  he  had  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood  for  building  materials.  The  earth 
only  needed  mixing  with  a  little  water 
and  straw  to  make  it  adode.  Adode, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  mud,  and  by  spread- 
ing^it  while  it  is  moist  over  a  rude 
inclosure  of  logs,  or  shaping  it  into 
bricks,  it  can  be  fashioned  without 
much  labor  or  design  into  a  passably 
comfortable  habitation.  This  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  this  was  all  tha& 
was  done. 

If  anything  is  calculated  to  make  a 

traveler  feel  more  homesick  than  a 
dinner  in  a  railway  restaurant,  it  is  a 
collection  of  these  adobe  houses.  The 
prairie-dog  throws  up  a  mound  around 
his  dwelling  ;  shapeliness  and  purpose 


are  visible  in  the  nomadic  Indian’s 
wigwam ;  the  bamboo  house  of  the 
South  Sea  Islander  has  its  overlapping 
roof  of  palms  ;  but  the  home  of  the 
New  Mexican  is  a  cheerless  one-storied 
rectangle,  as  unpicturesque  as  an 
empty  soap  box,  without  chimneys, 
gables,  or  eaves — four  flat,  expression¬ 
less  walls  covered  in  by  a  flat,  unmean¬ 
ing  lid,  without  a  curve  or  projection 
of  any  kind  to  relieve  the  dead-weight 
of  monotony.  Neither  mold  nor  creep¬ 
er  touches  it ;  age  leaves  no  mark  of 
its  caresses  upon  it,  except,  perhaps, 
an  unseemly  gap  here  and  there  where 
a  portion  of  the  adobe  has  fallen  away. 
The  door  has  no  panels,  the  window  no 
frame.  Barren  surfaces  meet  the  eye 
everywhere,  not  one  sign  of  beauty  or 
strength.  The  crevices  are  infested 
by  swarms  of  lizards,  beetles,  and  hor¬ 
nets,  to  say  nothing  of  roving  tarantu¬ 
las,  scorpions,  and  rattlesnakes.  And 
the  interior  matches  the  exterior  in  its 
prison-like,  angular  appearance.  The 
two  or  three  square  apartments  into 
which  it  is  divided  consist  of  adobe 
walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  furnished 
with  a  small  table,  a  few  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  and  a  roll  of  bedding.  They  have 
the. one  merit  of  being  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer  ;  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  overlook  their  extreme  clean¬ 
liness,  for  however  filthy  a  Mexican 
woman  may  be  personally,  she  invaria¬ 
bly  keeps  a  clean  house,  and  is  never 
done  scrubbing  and  whitewashing. 

Yet  poverty-stricken  and  destitute 
of  other  decorations  as  these  rude 
houses  are,  the  poorest  of  them  can 
usually  boastof  a  bit  of  religious  finery ;  j 
and  though  a  chair  or  a  table  is  not 
included  in  the  furniture,  a  crucifix 
dangles  over  the  hearth,  and  a  gaudy 
Nassau  Street  print  of  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per,  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  the 
Madonna  and  Child  may  be  found 
hanging  against  the  wail. 

Ko<-ioty  or  I'eult^n  t<ps. 

The  extraordinary  credulity  and  fa¬ 
naticism  of  the  people  are  seen  in  the 
strongest  light,  however,  during  Holy 
week,  when  large  numbers  throughout 
the  Territory  participate  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Society  of  Penitentes, 
which  is  discountenanced  by  the  priests, 
though  it  originally  sprang  from  the 
Church.-  The  headquarters  of  this 
organization  are  at  Mora,  and  its 
branches  extend  in  every  direction,  in¬ 
cluding  among  its  members  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  population,  both  male 
and  female.  It  meets  in  the  Morada, 
or  assembly  hall,  and  its  transactions 
are  secret,  but  its  avowed  object  is  the 
expiation  of  sin  by  the  infliction  of 
violent  bodily  punishment.  Toward 
Good- Friday  there  is  an  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  society,  and  the  town-hall 


is  occupied  nearly  every  evening  by 
meetings,  which  are  signalized  to  the 
outsiders  by  dismal  cries,  groans,  and 
the  mysterious  rattling  of  chains  — 
preparations  which  result  on  Holy 
Thursday  in  the  public  scourging  of 
those  members  who  desire  to  chasten 
themselves  and  make  atonement  for 
their  offenses.  The  day  is  regarded  as 
a  festival,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  specta¬ 
tors  gather  .about  the  hall.  After  many 
preliminary  ceremonies,  the  door  is 
thrown  open,  and  the  penitentes  file 
into  the  April  twilight  of  the  snow- 
covered  street  to  the  doleful  music  of 
a  shrill  reed  instrument  played  by  an 
attendant.  They  are  destitute  of  other 
clothing  than  a  thin  pair  of  under¬ 
drawers,  and  their  heads  and  faces  are 
hidden  in  white  cotton  wraps,  so  that 
their  neighbors  may  not,  by  recogniz- 
ing  them,  have  cause  to  wonder  what 
crime  they  expiate.  The  leader  stag¬ 
gers  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  cross 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  shivering  with  cold  as  the 
wind  beats  their  naked  bodies,  carry 
thick  bunches  of  the  thorny  cactus  in 
their  hands.  _  The  attendants  place 
them  in  position,  and  at  a  given  signal  ^ 
the  procession  moves,  chanting  a  plaint¬ 
ive  hymn  to  the  time  of  the  musician’s 
pipe.  At  every  second  step  the  men 
strike  themselves  over  the  shoulders 
with  the  cactus,  leaving  a  deeper  scar 
with  each  blow,  until  the  skin  is  brok¬ 
en  and  the  lacerated  flesh  pours  its 
'blood  in  a  carmine  trail  on  the  snow. 
Several  are  bound  at  the  ankles  by 
rawhide  thongs,  a  dagger,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  being  secured  between  the 
two  feet  in  such  a  way  that  when  they 
stumble,  it  stabs  them  in  a  most  sens¬ 
itive  part.  The  sight  becomes  sicken¬ 
ing  with  horror,  and  repressed  moans 
of  anguish  fill  the  air  as  the  cactus 
brushes  afresh  the  streaming,  quiver¬ 
ing  wounds.  No  ofie  is  allowed  to 
retire,  and  when  the  cross-bearer  sinks 
to  the  ground  from  exhaustion,  the 
attendants  quickly  raise  him  and  urge 
him  on  again  with  his  heavy  burden. 
The  route  is  traced  along  the  white 
road  in  crimson  footsteps,  and  after 
parading  the  alleys  of  the  town,  the 
procession  turns  oft' toward  a  steep  hill, 
in  ascending  which  their  bare  feet  are 
cut  to  the  bone  by  the  sharp  projecting 
rocks.  The  eminence  gained,  prepa¬ 
rations  are  made  for  anew  and  surpass¬ 
ing  torture.  The  cross  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  bearer  is  so  firmly 
bound  to  it  by  lengths  of  rawhide 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
retarded,  and  a  gradual  discoloration 
of  the  body  follows.  His  arms  are  out¬ 
stretched  along  tl\|e  transverse  beam,  to 
which  a  sword,  pointed  at  both  ends 
like  the  dagger  before  mentioned,  is 


attached,  a^d  if  he  allows  them  to  drop” 
a  single  inch  from  their  original  posi¬ 
tion,  the  weapon  penetrates  the  flesh. 
Amidst  the  unearthly  groans  of  the  by¬ 
standers  and  the  shrill  piping  of  the 
musician  the  cross  is  raised,  and  the 
crucified  turns  his  agonized  face  to 
heaven,  while  the  blood  slowly  trickles 
from  his  wounds  and  a  livid  hue  over¬ 
spreads  his  skin.  Bow  long  he  remains 
is  merely  a  question  of  endurance,  for 
eventually  he  loses  consciousness,  and 
not  until  then  is  he  released.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  barbarous  perform¬ 
ance,  which  occasionally  results  in 
death,  the  penitentes  return  to  the  Mo- 
rada  and  the  celebration  is  brought  to 
a  close. 


Crucifixion  as  a  Religious  Rite  in 

the  United  States.  ,  ^  ^ 

- 

MEXICAN  PENITENTES. 

Quite  an  excitement  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  here  this  week  by  the  horrible 
performances  of  the  Mexican  “Peni¬ 
tentes.”  The  most  disgusting  crimes 
that  the  mind  can  conceive  of  nave  been 
perpetrated  right  under  our  very  noses, 
and  one  sickens  at  the  terrible  details. 

I  It  had  been  announced  during  the  week 
that  a  man  was  to  be  “crucified.”  But 
few  paid  any  attention  to  this,  not  be¬ 
lieving  it  possible  that  such  a  thing 
would  or  could  occur.  On  Carneros 
Creek,  fifteen  miles  below  here,  is  quite  I 
an  extensive  settlement  of  Mexicans, 
engaged  in  herding  and  farming.  The 
day  was  a  bright  one,  and  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  company  with  ex-Mayor 
Barker,  went  down  to  have  a  look,  hard¬ 
ly  supposing  we  should  see  anything 
extraordinary.  We  arrived  at  Mr.  | 
Royal’s  ranch  about  one  o’clock,  and 
were  informed  that  the  fun  had  j 

JUST  COMMENCED.  j 

After  a  hasty  dinner  we  proceeded 
up  the  ereek,  and  directly  back  of  Mr.  I 
Royal’s  ranch,  perhaps  a  mile  from  the 
house.  The  first  thing  that  we  caine 
I  upon  was  a  group  of  men,  that  seemed 
in  the  distance  to  be  surrounding  three 
or  four  women,  with  red  shawls  on. 
Approaching  nearer  we  discovered  them 
to  be  Penitentes.  Crosses  about  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high  had  been  erected  at 
intervals  of  perhaps  eight  hundred  feet 
apart.  There  were  four.  One  of  these 
bore  the  legend,  “Nisi  Dominus  frus- 
tra”  (Lest  God  be  with  you  all  is  vain)  ; 
another,  “Nil  nisi  cruci”  (Naught  but 
the  cross) ;  another,  “La  passion  en 
credo”  (Sufifering  by  faith)  ;  and  still 
another,  actually  painted  in  blood, 
“Omnia  ad  Dei  Gloriam”  (All  things  to 
the  glory  of  God). 

HOAV  THEY  APPEARED. 

Each  Penitent  wore  simply  a  pair  'of 


the  very  thinnest  kind  "of  knit  drawers. 
This,  with  the  mask,  was  their  only  at¬ 
tire.  They  were  formed  in  groups  of 
four  or  five  Penitents,  and  six  or  seven 
attendants.  The  leader  of  each  band , 
walked  before,  carrying  something  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  watchman’s  rattle.  Another 
attendant  followed,  playing  a  small  reed 
flute,  while  the  other  attendants  chant¬ 
ed  in  a  low,  monotonous  voice  some 
words  in  Spanish.  All — both  Peni¬ 
tents  and  their  attendants — carried  an 
“azote”  or  scourge.  These  were  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  soap-weed — common 
in  this  country — firmly  braided  and 
twisted  together  into  a  sort  of  club,  in 
the  widest  part  about  four  inches,  and 
about  three  feet  long.  What  we  took 
at  first  to  be  red  shawls  was  simply 
blood.  They  were  actually  dripping 
and  drenched  in  blood  from  head  to 
foot.  They  had  taken  sharp  flints  and 
dug  them  into  their  flesh  all  over  the 
body  until  the  blood  fairly  spurted 
from  their  bodies.  They  marched 
slowly  to  the  chant,  always  kept  up,  and 
at  every  step  gave  themselves  fearful 
blows  with  these  “azotes.”  We  could 
hear  these  blows  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 
Every  two  or  three  minutes  one  would 
fall  to  the  ground 

LIFELESS  FROM  LOSS  OF  BLOOD. 

The  moment  he  fell  an  attendant  would 
pick  up  his  scourge,  and  beat  him  with 
all  his  might  on  his  bare  body.  He 
would  again  stagger  to  his  feet  and 
again  apply  the  scourge  as  long  as  his 
strength  lasted  ;  and  when  he  fell  again 
the  same  operation  was  repeated  as  be¬ 
fore.  Occasionally  they  would  roll 
their  scourges,  wet  with  blood,  in  the 
sand  and  fine  gravel,  and  lash  them-, 
selves  with  renewed  vigor.  When  one  I 
got  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the 
attendants  held  him  up,  and  kept  up| 
the  march  in  the  procession,  while  an¬ 
other  beat  him  as  they  walked  along. 

One  Penitent  had  a  long  chain  about 
each  ankle,  and  the  attendants,  to  vary 
the  monotony,  would  drag  him  over  the 
cactus  plants  and  sharp  stones  by  these 
chains.  Occasionally  they  would  jerk 
him  almost  clear  from  the  ground,  and 
always  keeping  up  their  music.  Anoth¬ 
er  had  his  arms,  from  the  wrist  to  above 
the  elbow,  bound  around  and  round 
closely  with  rawhide  thongs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  completely  stop  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  from  the  ankle  to  above  the 
knee  in  the  same  fix.  The  line  of 
march  was  generally  from  the  lower 
cross  to  a  log  cabin,  where  a  relay  of 
Penitents  awaited  the  return  of  each 
party. 

Before  we  reached  the  Carneros 

.  TWO  HAD  DIED 

From  the  effects  of  the  scourging,  and 
from  a  gentleman  who  left  there  to-day 


we  hear  that  three  more  are  not  likely  j 
to  recover.  We  were  told  while  there, ! 
by  one  or  two  outsiders,  that  one  was 
nailed  to  a  cross  up  the  guleh,  and  out 
of  sight  from  where  we  were,  but  we 
were  not  permitted  to  go  up  to  see  him. 
He  was  dead.  Nails  had  been  driven 
through  his  hands  and  feet,  and  he  was 
actually  crucified.  Last  year,  upon  this 
same  spot,  a  man  was  crucified  also.  He 
lived  twelve  hours,  but  was  not  taken 
down  and  buried  for  two.,or  three  days, 
for  fear  he  might  not  be  quite  dead. 
Now  this  is  not  romance,  as  every  word 
can  be  substantiated. — Denver  Tribune. 


"THE  MORNING  LIGETIS 
BREAKING.” 

In  a  letter  written  you  a  tew  months 
since  I  gave  you  something,  though  not 
all  by  any  means,  of  the  dark  side  of 
life  in  New  Mexico.  I  have  now  some¬ 
thing  more  pleasant  to  write  you,  and 
I  if  the  facts  which  I  give  shall  in  any 
1  measure  increase  the  interest  of  your 
I  readers,  or  even  a  few  of  them,  in  the 
;  mission  work  in  this  Territory,  my  ob¬ 
ject  will  be  accomplished, 
j  When  I  first  visited  Santa  Fe  in 
I  September,  1874,  I  was  told  that  there 
had  not  been  a  Protestant  sermon 
preached  in  the  place  for  more  than  a 
I  year.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
I  Episcopalians  had  each  at  some  time 
previous  to  that  had  church  organiza- 
j  tions  there,  but  each  had  died  out — over- 
I  shadowed  by  Catholicism. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  sent  out  Bev. 
George  G.  Smith  to  labor  at  Santa  Fe. 
That  Mr.  Smith  was  “the  right  man  in 
,  the  right  place,”  the  result  of  his  la- 
j  hors,  thus  far,  give  ample  evidence.  He 
at  once  reorganized  the  church,  es¬ 
tablished  a  Sabbath-school,  and  went  to 
work.  He  was  also  largely  instrumen-’ 
tal,  if  not  wholly  so,  in  establishing  a 
day  school  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church,  which  has  been  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Smith,  by  his  energy,  geni¬ 
ality  and  amiable  manners,  soon  so  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Santa  Fe 
that,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
party,  a  parsonage,  consisting  of  three 
rooms  (plenty  for  an  unmarried  man), 
was  voluntarily  provided  for  him  and 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

A  few  days  since,  at  the  close  of  the 


I  first  year  of  his  services,  k  meeting  of 
the  church  and  congregation  was  called, 
j  and  they  were  informed  Ihat  the  Board 
;  required  the  churches  with  whom  their 
missionaries  were  laboring  to  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  their  support.  A  resolu- 
j  tion  was  immediately  passed  pledging 
themselves  for  five  hundred  dollars  to¬ 
ward  his  salary.  This  by  a  small  con¬ 
gregation  and  a  church  only  one  -year 

I  old. 

j  Last  spring,  seventeen  men,  Catho- 
j  lies,  from  Taos  County,  seventy  miles 
I  distant  from  Santa^  Fe,  who  were  at- 
I  tending  court  in  the  latter  place,  called 
!  upon  Mr.  Smith  and  requested  him  to 
j  visit  their  locality  and  preach  for  them, 
j  His  friends  in  Santa  Fe,  or  some  of 
'  them,  were  afraid  for  him  to  go,  fear¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  trap  set  for  him,  or 
that  if  evil  was  not  intended,  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  of  him  preaching  there  might 
arouse  a  feeling  that  would  endanger! 
Ihis  life.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  felt 
that  it  was  a  call  to  go,  and  he  went. 
The  result  was  an  audience  of  more 
than  fifty  attentive  hearers,  to  whom  he 
preached  two  hours  (through  a  compe¬ 
tent  interpreter)  and  a  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  to  return,  promising  if  he  would 
do  so,  that  he  should  have  one  hundred 
hearers,  and  requests  for  more  Bibles 
and  Testaments  than  he  could  possibly 
supply. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Mr. 
Smith  again  visitod  Taos  County  on  the 
21st  of  December  last.  Of  this  visit  he 
writes  :  “I  wyent  at  the  appointed  time 
to  Peiiasco.  The  Adjutant-General, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Blain,  accompanied  j 
me.  He  was  delighted  by  the  evidence 
of  a  deep  and  general  interest,  in  all  the 
region  we  visited,  in  Protestant  doc¬ 
trines,  and  (which  is  much  better)  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  spoke  not 
only  in  Penasco,  but  also  in  Chamfsae, 
and  was  listened  to  by  large  numbers  of 
Mexicans  who  gave  eager  attention  to 
my  interpretation  of  Bible  truth.  The 
demand  for  Testaments  and  Bibles  is  so 
great,  and  the  independence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  studying  the  Scriptures  is 
so  extraordinary,  that  I  am  hopeful  of 
a  general  reformation  in  all  that  pre¬ 
cinct.  Still  we  need  to  aet  with  great 
caution  and  wisdom.”  Mr.  Smith  has 
now  so  far  mastered  the  Spanish  Ian- 


guage  as  to  use  it  in  preaching  to  the 
3Iexican  people. 

The  Legislature  of  this  Territory, 
during  the  present  'winter,  made  de¬ 
cisive  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Heretofore  Sunday  has  been  as  much  a 
business  day  as  any  day  of  the  •week. 
The  Legislature  that  has  just  adjourned 
enacted  a  law  (to  go  into  effect  the  1st 
of  March  next)  requiring  all  business 
houses  to  be  closed  on  Sunday.  A  non- 
sectarian  school  law  was  defeated  by 
a  very  few  votes,  though  through  the 
fluence  of  the  priest  at  Santa  Fe.  Quite 
a  number,  however,  of  native  Mexi¬ 
cans,  who  are  Catholics,  voted  for  the 
school  law. 

Here,  in  New  Mexico,  is  a  harvest 
field  already  white,  covering  an  area 
larger  than  any  State,  except  one,  in 
the  Union.  Where  are  the  “harvest 
hands”  to  gather  in  the  crop?  This 
county,  Rio  Arriba,  has  a  population  of 
about  eight  thousand,  and  there  has 
never,  I  think,  been  a  Protestant  ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  the  county,  and  this 
in  Protestant  Christian  America. 

s.  A.  R.  I 

Tierra  Amarilla,  N.  M.,  Jan.  29,  ^76. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Board  of  9Ii»Hioits  of  JTew  Ifor'  . 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

Another  year  has  rolled  along,  and 
with  the  progress  of  our  work  there 
has  come  to  us  this  approving  assur¬ 
ance,  “This  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  left  the  other  undone.”  The  in¬ 
junction  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master 
was,  “To  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
broad  command,  and  so  on  the  wide  I 
prairieand  in  the  wilderness  of  our  great  i 
western  borders,  where  churches  are  not, 
we,  as  women,  send  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  love  to  the  heathen  of  our  own 
country.  What  would  America  be,  if 
for  the  next  hundred  years,  the  coming 
century,  no  missionary  of  the  cross 
should  bear  the  standard  forward,  to  I 
proclaim  the  message  of  salvation  ? 
Would  not  Asia  then  feel  compelled  to 
send  back  to  America  the  forgotten 
Word  which  is  to  bring  the  heathen  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance  ? 

Without  enlarging  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  work  of  Home  Missions,  we 
would  simply  state  that  by  the  action 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  establishing  schools 
was  urged  upon  the  Home  Board,  who 
have  laid  this  part  of  the  work  upon 
the  women  of  the  Church,  and  we  feel 


that  it  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  our 
Ladies’  Board,  since  outstripping  the 
action  of  the  Assembly,  we  had  entered 
upon  this  work  in  New  Mexico  as  early 
as  1868,  and  a  late  letter  from  one  of 
our  missionaries  there,  says  :  “  A  mis¬ 
sionary  might  almost  as  well  come  here 
and  go  to  sleep  as  try  to  work  without  a 
school,  as  an  integral  part  of  his  work.” 

There  are  four  classes  to  be  reached 
in  New  Mexico,  Mexicans,  Miners,  In¬ 
dians,  and  Americans.  Nowhere  is 
there  greater  call  for  the  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  than  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  these  people,  embrac¬ 
ing  idolaters,  sun-worshipers,  and  the 
most  ignorant  Romanists.  In  one  place 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants  and  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  children,  only  one  person  could 
read,  sustaining  the  fact  that  the  School 
must  precede  the  Church. 

Miss  Annin  writes  from  Las  Vegas : ' 
“  The  school  this  winter  has  prospered 
beyond  my  highest  expectations,  as  I 
feared  that  the  J esuit  school  might  be  ; 
the  means  of  destroying  ours  as  far  as  | 
Mexican  pupils  were  concerned ;  but, ' 
on  the  contrary,  we  had  a  large  school, 
and  a  majority  of  the  scholars  Mexi¬ 
cans.  An  exhibition  given  at  the  school 
was  largely  attended  and  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  the  papers.” 

Miss  Burnham  has  sent  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  statement  of  the  work  at  El 
Ranche  and  the  prospect  of  her  school, 
beginning  the  last  day  of  the  year  with 
three  scholars,  and  increasing  to  twenty. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  deso¬ 
lating  small-pox,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
grass  hopper,  present  a  most  discour¬ 
aging  state  of  afifairs.  The  people  are 
unable  to  give  any  help.  The  room 
used  for  the  school  is  very  small,  with¬ 
out  desks  or  furniture  of  any  kind,  and 
the  windows,  deprived  of  glass,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and 
light.  No  blackboards,  and  only  a  few 
rude  seats  in  the  school  at  El  Ranche 
to-day  ;  but  what  shall  it  be  next  year  ? 

The  school  at  Taos,  under  the  eflicient 
care  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  is  doing  good  and 
faithful  work  as  in  former  years.  Along  < 
with  the  school-work  at  Santa  Fe,  Mrs.  ^ 
GrifiFeth  has  held  readings  with  Mexi¬ 
cans  on  Sunday  afternoons,  many  non¬ 
residents,  but  coming  from  other  places 
and  expressing  their  wish  to  read  the 
strange  old  book  so  wonderfully  new  to 
them,  and  anxious  to  carry  it  back  to 
their  homes, along  with  the  tracts  which 
she  distributes,  and  of  which  she  often 
hears  afterward. 

Mr.  Annin  has  been  visiting  the  Agua 
Negra  frequently,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
labors  received  nine  adults  into  the 
church,  with  the  prospect  of  several 
more.  Throughout  that  neighborhood 


the  movement  seems  quite  strong,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  increasing.  Mr. 
Perea  and  Rafael  Gallegos  are  also  mak¬ 
ing  circuits  among  the  people.  The 
latter  has  started  Sabbath-schools,  or  at 
least  classes.  Several  who  can  not  read 
(some  women)  are  trying  to  learn,  and 
several  are  studying  the  catechisms. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  organized  churches  in 
several  places  during  the  year  at  Sinis- 
ero,  Costilla,  San  Luis,  and  five  female 
teachers  are  asked  for  in  the- Conejos 
valley  and  three  in  Taos  circuit.  “  If 
any  provide  not  for  his  own,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith.”  Mr.  Smith  contin¬ 
ues  preaching  at  Santa  Fe,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  building  a  new  church.  From 
Laguna  Mr.  Menaul  reports  the  exter¬ 
nal  improvement  of  the  past  two  years 
as  most  noticeable.  The  word  has  been 
read  and  explained  to  congregations  ol 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons  each  Sabbath,  although  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  great  barrier  to  the  truth 
;  reaching  the  people,  for  though  com- 
j  posed  of  three  distinct  languages  it  is 
I  poor  in  expression,  and  without  a  book 
I  or  other  means  of  written  communica- 
I  tion.  Yet,  even  with  these  approxi- 
1  mate  diseouragements,  the  people  art 
I  willing  to  hear  God’s  word,  anxious  tc 
j  do  what  is  right,  and  be  instructed  ir 
'  spiritual  things  as  well  as  temporal 

Even  their  priests  (or  rather  Magicians) 
say  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  The  school  averages  thirty 
scholars  and  ten  adults,  who  come  for 
Bible  instruction. 

The  Aztec  Mission  at  Zuni  has  but 
just  come  under  our  care.  The  religion 
of  these  people  is  nominally  Catholic, 
the  priests  having  been  among  them  for 
three  hundred  years,  but  in  reality  they 
are  sun-worshipers.  They  have  many 
curious  traditions — that  old  Zuni,  which 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  preci¬ 
pice,  over  one  thousand  feet  high,  above 
the  present  one,  was  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Flood.  Portions  of  the  wall  are 
seen  now  and  groves  of  cedars,  where 
were  altars  for  their  strange  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Dr.  Palmer,  who  has  been 
among  the  heatfien  in  India,  writes  :  “  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  more  needy  field 
exists  in  the  world,  and  the  work  is  that 
of  the  most  heathenish  of  people. ; 
There  are  at  least  one  thousand  three 
hundred  souls  in  this  Pueblo,  and  no 
one  else  has  ever  attempted  to  gather 
them  as  a  portion  of  Christ’s  vineyard,” 

The  Congregationalists  are  proposing 
to  build  a  girls’  school  in  Santa  Fe.  As 
the  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions  already 
have  such  a  school  there,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  another  needed.  n ;  ? 


A  CHRISTIAN  PHYSICIAN 
WANTED, 

Address  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Taos, 
Jv  ew  Mexico.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
honor,  integrity  and  sympathy  for  the 
common  people.  A  thorough,  active, 
Christian  man,  not  devoid  of  mission¬ 
ary  spirit,  in  love  with  his  profession, 
one  who  has  enough  talent  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  knowledge 
of  medicine.  A  lazy  man  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  eross  the  mountains. 
I  would  like  him  to  be  a  Presbyterian, 
but  will  not  object,  so  that  he  be  a 
true  Christian  and  can  sympathize  with 
us  in  our  work  here  as  missionaries. 

We  have  a  church  organized,  to 
which  eight  persons  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  We  now  have 
eighteen  members,  all  Mexican,  and 
good  prospects  of  a  speedy  increase. 
Quite  an  interest  is  just  now  manifest 
among  the  people  concerning  'the  new 
religion,  as  they  term  it.  We  have  a 
good  mission  school  of  about  fifty 
pupils.  •  Much  interest  is  manifested 
Among  the  people  in  respect  to  the 

education  of  their  children.  The  [ 
school  is  a  pay  school,  and  up  to  this 
time  but  two  have  failed  to  pay  their 
tuition  promptly. 

Several  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
such  a  man  wouli  put  in  an  appearance  | 
at  Taos.  I  will  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  any  gentle¬ 
man  who  can  give  good  references,  in 
view  of  our  wants  as  above  expressed. 

The  Common  School  System  of 
New  Mexico. — What  becomes  of  the 
public  school  fund  in  Santa  Fe  Co.  ? 
The  answer  is  the  report  of  the  School 
Commissioners  of  last  year.  Which  is 
to  the  effect  that  S450  of  the  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  common  schools  were 
given  to  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital;  $770 
to  the  Sisters  of  Loreto,  and  $480  to 
the  Christian  Brothers,  $1,700  in  all  to 
private  schools  of  one  denomination. — 
Las  Vegas  Gazette,  March  9,  1878, 


